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PR"EFACE. 


A series of articles on the “Tamils Eighteen Hundred Years 
Ago ” was contributed by me to the Madras Review between the 
years 1895 and 1901. On the appearance of the very first article, 
Sir S. SuBBAMANYA Iyer wroto to me suggesting that I should 
bring out all the information available in Tamil literature regard- 
ing the ancient civilization of the Tamils. I believe I have 
carried out the suggestion faithfully, as far as my leisure would 
permit. Since the completion of the series, many of my friends 
advised me to collect and publish the whole in the form of a book. 
I have therefore re-arranged the matter, dividing it into chapters, 
and added an Index, which I hope will facilitateTeference. With 
a view to confine myself strictly to the subject of the book as 
shown in the title, I have carefully avoided touching upon the 
history of the Tamils before A.D. 50 or after A.D. 150. 


Madras, } 
16th January j 1904, j 
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Page 19 , line 28, read Smftai for Sm&ai. 

21, footnote, 1. 5, read Adiyarkku-mllar for Nallarkiniyar. 

„ 30, footnote, 1. 1, read Ammuvanar for Ammuvana. 

„ 45, 1. 11, read the lor th. 

45. 1. 30, read Yahshas for Yekshas. 

77 . 1 . 12 , ra&A palace lor place: 

7 Q, 1 . lZ, rea,d. Aiivvaiyar lor Avvaiyar. 

„ lOQ, 1 . 26 , re&i Ay-ancliran tor Ay-atidiram. 

„ 107, footnote, 1. 4, read Mathuraik-kanchi for MatMiraik-kavelu. 

108, 1. 13, read Auvvaiyar lor Avvaiyar. 

„ 114, 1. 16, read it/ctr for Jft/ar. 

133, footnote, 1. 9, read Chilapp-athikaram for Ghiapp-atlnkaram. 

134, 1. 28, read Whisks for Wisks. 

153, 11. 13, 15, 30, 35, read Mathari for Mathavi. 

„ 165, 1. 6, read her for the. 

165, 1. 15, read spathe for spaltre. 

174, 1. 32, read Kesakamhalan for Eesakambalam. 

„ 192, 1. 5, read. for jit. 

„ 193, 11. 8, 10, 15, 17, 18, 24, read Karikdl for Kdrikal. 

,, 194, 11. 21, read Undertaken by for Undert a kenby. 

,, 200, footnote, 1. 6 , read for .dwaw/ar. 
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THE -TAMILS; 

EIGHTEEN HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


CHAPTBE 1. 

Inteoduction. 

Eighteen hundred years ago, the most powerful and civilised 
empire in the known world was that of Eome. Under Trajan, 
the last of the great Eoman conquerors, it had risen to the 
zenith of its power, and embraced a great portion of Europe, and 
all those parts of Asia and Africa which lay around the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. In the east, the vast Empire of China had attained 
its greatest expansion under the kings of the illustrious Han 
dynasty and extended from the shores of the Pacific Ocean to the 
Caspian Sea, and from the Atlas mountains to the Himalayan 
range. Between these two Empires lay two kingdoms— Parthia 

and Gandhara. Pacorus, king of I»arthia ruled over Parthia Proper, 
Media, Persia, Susiana and Babylonia. Kanishka, the leader ol 
the Sakas, who had emigrated from the central table-land of Asia 

and overthrown the Bactrian empire, was king of Gandhara, and 

his dominion stretched from Bactria to the Central HimaHyas, 
and from the Eiver Oxus to the Eiver Jumna. East of Gandhai-a 
and south of the Himalayan range was the ancient empire ot 
Magadha then ruled by the Maha-karnas, who belonged to the 
great tribe of the Andhras. The small state of Malava, founded 
by a tribe akin to the Andhras, on the northern side of the 
Vyndhia hills, had thrown off the yoke of the Magadhas ; and 
Parthian adventurers held sway in the regions near the mouths of 
the Indus and in Guzerat. In the DecSan, ^ 

Mahanadi, Godaveri and Kistna still formed part of the Magadha 


empire, the southern boundary of which approached Tamilakam, 
or the land of the Tamils, in the southern-most portion of the 
peninsula. Buddhism was paramount, and non- Aryan races were 
in power, almost everywhere throughout India. To the Aryan 
races it was a period of humiliation, and to Brahminism one of 
painful struggle for existence. When, in later years, Brahminism 
was again favored by royalty, it appears to have exerted all its 
energy, to erase every trace of the rifal faith and foreign dominion. 
Accordingly we find that the Sanscrit literature of the first century 
of the Christian era is now a perfect blank. Curiously enough, a 
considerable portion of the Tamil literature of that very period 
has come down to us, almost intact, and reveals to us the condi- 
tion of not only the Tamils, but also of other races who inhabited 
the rest of India in that remote age. 

The vast field of ancient Tamil literature is like an unknown 
land into which no traveller hath yet set foot. Many of the 
ancient classical works in Tamil have but recently seen the light. 
Hitherto they were preserved in manuscript on palmyra leaves, 
and jealously hidden by those Pandits into whose hands they had 
fallen. The archaic language in which they were composed, and 
the alien religions they favoured, alike prevented their becoming 
popular with Tamil students. In fact some of them were for- 
bidden in Tamil schools, and Saiva or Vaishnava pandits deemed 
it an unpardonable sin to teach them to their pupils. Most of 
these manuscripts lay neglected in the libraries of Saiva or Jain 
monasteries : and there they would have crumbled to dust but for 
the enterprise of a few scholars who have with considerable labour 
and research, rescued most of them from oblivion and published 
them in print^. Several valuable works however still remain in 
manuscript, accessible only to a few individuals. 

It is the general opinion of Western scholars that there was 


i Foremost among these scholars I should mention Eai Bahadur C. W« 
Tiiamotharam Fillai, b.a„ b.l., who has published the whole of Tholkapiyam with 
the commentaries of Chenavaraiyar and Nachchinarkiniyar and the Kalithokai by 
Nallathanar : and Mr. Saminathier, Tamil Pandit, Kumbakonum College, who has 
published the Paththuppadu, Chilappathikaram, and Purananura. I should not 
omit to mention also Mr. Shunmugam Pillai, Madras, who has very pluckily brought 
forward an Edition of the Maihimekalai, although there is no commentary accom» 
panying the text. 
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no Tamil literature before the ninth century A. D.' But the 
fact appears to be that all that was original and excellent in the 
literature of the Tamils was written before the ninth century, and 
what followed was, for the most part, but a base imitation or 
translation of Sanscrit works. From a careful study of ancient 
Tamil poems, I am led to think that some of the earliest works 
were undoubtedly composed ruore than two thousand years ago, 
and that the Tamil people acquired wealth and civilisation at this 
early period by their commercial intercourse with foreign nations 
such as the Arabs, Greeks, liomans and Javanese. With the 
advance of their material prosperity, there was a sudden stimu- 
lus to their literary activity. The Augustan period of Tamil 
literature was, 1 should say, in the first century of the Christian 
era ; and the last College of poets was then held in Madura in the 
Court of the Tamil king Ugra (the Terrible) Pandya. The 
works of not less than fifty authors of this period have come down 
to us. These poets were of various castes, various religious per- 
suasions and belonged to different parts of the Tamil country. 
Some were Nigranthas, some Buddhists, and some of the Brah- 
minic faiths. There were kings, priests, merchants, doctors, farm- 
ers, and artizans among their number. Amidst the gloom and un- 
certainty in which the ancient history of the country is shrouded, 

; the works of so many authors of one age throw a flood of welcome 

? light. 

The information afforded by these poems, regarding the relig- 
i ion and social customs of the Tamil people, would alone guide 

: us to fix the probable date of this literature in the earliest centuries 

of the Christian Era. For, we find from them that there were 
' Buddhists in the Tamil country, but they had set up no images of 

Buddha and had no priests ; there were Nigranthas who called the 
; Buddhists, heretics, but who had not commenced the worship of 

I their Saints or Tirthankaras ; there were temples dedicated to 

I Siva, Vishnu and Suhramanya, but there were also other shrines 

\ in which the worship of Indra and Baladfiva was continued ; 

i there were Brahmins who wore the sacred thread and called them- 

b selves the “ twice-born ” but neither kings nor merchants sought this 

t 1 Dr.^xrncil in his South Indian I’aloography «id Dr. Caldwell in hislntro- 

.duction to the Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Languages, have expressed this 

opinion. 


distinction; there were Tamils living in walled towns and cities, 
blit in some parts of the country they still led the life of nomads 
and had no settled habitation. 

An additional proof of the antiquity of the poems above men- 
tioned may be adduced from the fact that the chief towns and sea™ 
ports and the foreign merchandise of the Tamil country, as de- 
scribed in these poems correspond e|actly with those given in the 
works of Pliny, Ptolemy and in the P'eriplus Maris Ery thrJBi. Pliny 
died in 79 a. d. ; and had completed his Natural History two years 
previously. The unknown author of the Periplus was a native of 
Egypt, and wrote his book after the time of Augustus Caesar, and 
before the kingdom of the Nabathoeans was overthrown by the 
Eoinans, A more definite indication of his date is furnished by his 
mentioning Zoskales as the king reigning in his time over the 
Auxirmitse. This Zoskales is identified with Za-Hakale who must 
have been king of Abyssinia from 77 to 89 A. B. 
elude therefore that the Periplus was written a little after the death 
of Pliny, between the years 80-89 a. Klaudios Ptolemaios, or 
as he is commonly called Ptolemy, flourished in Alexandria about 
the middle of the second century A. D., in the reign of Antoninus 
Pius, and died in a. d. 163.® These authors furnish much 
interesting information regarding the Tamil people and their 
foreign commerce. Ptolemy especially gives a long list of the 
names of the maritime and inland towns. Most of the sea-ports 
mentioned by him can be readily identified from allusions to them 
in Tamil poems ; but it is not equally easy to trace the position 
of many of the towns removed from the coast, because Ptolemy 
had utterly misconceived the form of the Indian peninsula. 
In his map of India he represents the sea-coast, from near the 
modem city of Bombay to a point beyond Masulipatam, as a zig- 
zag line running from west to east, and thus effaced the whole of 
the peninsula. Into this distorted map he tried to fit in the moun- 
tains, rivers and cities described to him, both by those who travelled 
frequently from Egypt to India and by those who visited Egypt from 
India. The names of the tribes and their chief cities as given by 
him are, however, wonderfully accurate, and give us some idea of 

1 McCrindle’s translatioii^of the Periplus Maris Erythrsoi, page 5. 

2 McOrindlc’s translation of Ptolemy’s Geography of India and Southern 
Asia, page 1. Br. Bhaiidarkar’s Early History of the Dekkan, page 20. 


the earnestness and diligence with which he must have collected his 
information. 

That Ugra Pandya and the last College or Sangha of poets, 
belonged to a very early period may be inferred from numerous 
allusions in later Tamil works, of which I shall mention only one 
here. In the commentary to Iraiyanar Akapporul,*- the author 
.Niiakandan of Muchiri gives ^a brief account of the history of 
Tamil literature and alludes therein to the last Sangha of poets at 
Madura, presided over by Ugra Pandya* Every one of the 
stanzas with which the author illustrates his commentary contains 
the praises of the Pandyan king Nedumjiran alias Arikesari, victor 
of the battle of Nelveli, and the king is described therein as alive 
at the time and ruling the Pandya, Chera and Chola kingdoms, 
having defeated and driven off the invaders who had come from 
the north. Prom the Udayendrani grant of Nandi varman Pallava- 
malla‘^ I find that the famous battle of Nelveli was fought 
between the Pandyan king and Udayachandra of Kollapuram 
(Kolhapar) who was the general of the Pallava king, Pallava 
malla Nandivarman. This Pallava king was contemporary with 
the Western Chalukya king Vikramaditya II. who reigned from 
A. B. 733 to 747 according to inscriptions in the Chalukya 
country.^ Niiakandan the commentator, who praises Nedun- 
cheliyan the victor of Nelveli, should have flourished therefore in 
the earlier half of the eighth century. It appears from his com- 
mentary that the works of the Sangha poets were current during 
his time in the form of collections or anthologies, sxich as Akarn, 
Narrinai, Kurunthokai and Pathirruppathu. He quotes also from 
the Chilappathikaram. The Akam is a collection of 401 different 
pieces composed on various occasions by more than 200 poets. 
The Kurunthokai is a similar collection from the works of 205 
authors. The Narrinai contains 401 verses composed by not 
less than 200 poets. The Pathirruppathu consists of ten poems 

1 Seo Thamotharam Pillai’s edition of Iraij^anar Akappoml. The commentator 
(Nilakandaii) states that his interpretation of the rules of the Akapporul is that 
haudod-down through several generations fi'om l^i'akkirar, one of the poets of tlie last 
Sangha of Madura, Ho gives a list of the names of teachers through whom the 
commentary was transmitted, hut it does not appear to be a complete list. 

" Salem District !\lanual, Vol. II., p. 356. 

3 See Indian Antiquary, Vol. VIII., p. 23 and Dr. Hultzsch’s South Indian 
Inscriptions, Vol. I., p. 145. 
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by ten different persons. I counted the names of more than 514 
different poets in these collections taken together. The number 
of these authors is so large that we may safely assume that the 
oldest of them might have lived six or seven centuries before the 
age of Nilakandan. This would allow an average of about 100 
authors per century, which is by no means a small number. The 
Akam contains many verses which allude to Karikal Chdla and the 
Chera kings Athan and ChenkuSduvan.'^ Ten stanzas of the 
Pathirruppathu composed by Paranar, one of the poets of the last 
Sangha, are in praise of Chenkudduva Chera.® It is beyond 
doubt therefore that Chenkudduva Chera lived long before the 
close of the eighth century. 

More definite information regarding the date of the last Sangha 
is furnished by the allusions to historic personages which occur in 
the poems composed during the reigns of the Chola king Karikal, 
his son-in-law the Chera king Athan and the latter’s son Chenkud- 
duva Chera’ alias Imaya Varman. The last mentioned Chera 
King had a younger brother Ilanko-Adikal, who became a monk 
of the Nigrantha Sect. He was the author of a long poem the 
Chilappathik&ram* in which he relates that at a certain festival 
held hy his brother Imaya Varman at the Chera capital, Gajabtou, 
the king of Lanka attended with an unnamed King of MMava.® 
This allusion to a king of Ceylon enables us to fix the date of 
Imaya Varman. In the long lists of the kings of Ceylon preserved 
in Singhalese chronicles, the name Gajabahu occurs only twice. 
Gajabahu I. lived in the early part of the second century A. D. 
and Gajabahu II. in the twelfth century.® If the latter was the 
king referred to in the Chilappathikaram, Karikal Chola, the 
grandfather of GajabShu’s contemporary, Imaya Varman should 
have lived in the eleventh or twelfth century A. D. But in many 

* Akam-Stanzaa 55, 124, 396. This work is not published in print as yet, 

2 PathirruppattUj Stanzas 51 to 60. This poem also has not appeared in print. 

® Chilappathikaram XXI— 11 to 25 and XXIX — 1 to’3. 

This poem with the commentary of Nallarkldniyar was published by Mr. Sa- 
minathier in the year 1892. The ailthor’s name is not given, but he is generally 
known by the title Ilanko-Adikal which signifies a Boyal monk.” In Jine 1 of the 
Pathikam or Preface to the poem, it is stated that he lived as a monk in the Kuna- 
Vayil-Koddam (the East Gate Temple), 

5 Chilappathikaram, page 31 and XXX— 160. 

« Mahawanso, Bipawanso, Rajavali and Eajaratnakari. 
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Tamil poems' and inscriptions on copper-plates® recording the 
grants of Chola kings who lived in the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies, Karikal Chola I.^ is described as one of the earliest and 
most remote ancestors of the Chola kings then reigning. It is 
evident therefore that the Gajabahu referred to in Chilappathi- 
karam could not be Gajabahu II., but must have been Gajabi'ihu 
I. who was king of Ceylon from about a. n. 113 to A. D. 125. 

The Chilappathikaram also mentions the fact that Chenkud- 
duva Chera paid a friendly visit to the King of Magadha on the 
banks of the Ganges. It gives the name of the Magadha King as 
Nurruvar Kannar or the “ Hundred Karnas ” and this expression 
was long a puzzle to me, until it struck me that it was a transla- 
: - tion of the Sanskrit title “ Satakarnin.” Several kings of the 

Kama or Andhra dynasty bore the epithet Satakarnin, and coins 
and inscriptions of these kings have been found, in which the Tali 
form of the word “ Satakani ” occurs. Sanskrit scholars have 
misread the name as Satakarnin, instead of Satakarnin. 
The Tamil rendering of the name into “ Hundred Karnas ” in a 
contemporary poem leaves no doubt of the fact that the name is 
,i correctly Satakarnin, made up of the words Sata (hundred) and 

Kama (ears), the epithet evidently meaning a king who employed 

* one hundred spies, or had one hundred sources of information. 

* The Vayu, Vishnu, Matsya and Bhagavata Puranas state that the 

Mauryas ruled the Magadha Empire for 137 years, and after 

;• them the Sungas 112 years, and after them the Kanyayanas 

.. 45 years : and that after them there were 30 kings of 

( the Andhra dynasty who reigned 456 years: but none of the 

; Puranas gives a complete list of the names of the Andhra kings. 

The Matsya, which appears to be the oldest of the Puranas 
1: furnishes the fullest list, which contains the names of only 29 

kings and the number of years during which each of the kings 

• — _ — 

' 1 Kalingattu-parani, Vxkrama-Ch61an-Ula Kuldtiunga-Chaian-Ula and Eaja 

Ttaja Cli61an-Ula. 

" a?he copperplates relating to the Chudamani Vihara at Negapatam, now pre- 

served in the town of Loyden in Holland. See Archseological Keports of Southern 
f India, by Dr. Burges, Vol IV., p. 204. The plates recording the grant of Udaiyendra 

? Mangalam, during the reign of Yira Narayana Chdla. jpeo Salem District Manual, 

I' p. 389. 

3 'pliore were other .Karikal Chdlas after him, 
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reigned. In the early history of the emperors of Magadha, the only 
date which may be safely relied upon is that of ChaBdragnptaj the 
contemporary of Seleucus Nicator, who began his reign in b.c. 310, 
and concluded a treaty with him in b.c. 305. The year of accession 
of Chandragupta may be fixed at b.c. 812, two years earlier than 
that of Seleucus Nicator, and calculating from that year the reign 
of the first Satakarnin ought to ^ave extended from A. n. 77 to 
A.D. 133 according to the Matsya JPurana as shown below : 

Ten Mauryas for 137 years, B.c. 312—175. 

Ten Sungas for 112 years, B.c. 175—63. 

Four Kanvayanas for 45 years, B.c. 63 to 18. 

Thirty Andhras of whom the first six are : 

Sisuka for 23 years, B.c. 18 — a.d. 5. 

Krishna for 18 years, a.d. 5—23. 

Simalakarnin for 18 years, A.D, 23 — 41. 

Purnotsunga for 18 years, a.d. 41— 59. 

Sirivaswami for 18 years, A.D. 59 — 77. 

Satakarnin for 56 years, a.d. 77- — 133. 

The reign of this Satakarnin covers the entire period of the 
reign of Gajablihu, King of Ceylon, which lasted 12 years from 
A.D. 113 to 125 according to the Mahawanso. Satakarnin, Emperor 
of Magadha, who is alluded to in the Chilappathikaram as the 
contemporary of Chenkudduvachera and Gajab^hu, is therefore 
doubtless the first Satakarnin in the list of the Matsya Parana, 
who reigned from a.d. 77 to 133. The synchronism of the 
Puranas and the Mahawanso is perfect, at least from the reign of 
Chandragupta up to that of the first Satakarnin; and this coin- 
cidence is a strong proof of the general accuracy of the traditional 
history preserved in Puranic accounts and in the Mahawanso. 

The Mahawanso was composed in the fifth century A. D. and 
the Dipavanso still earlier ; and both these historical works men- 
tion Gajab^hu I. It appears that during the reign of his father 
'' crooked nosed Tissa, a^Chola king had invaded Ceylon, and 
carried away several thousands of captives ; and that in retaliation 
Gajabahu invaded the Chola dominions soon after his accession to 
the throne in a. d. M3. The tradition is that the captives were 
carried away to work on the banks of the Eiver Kaviri, which w’'ere 



then nmlerconstraetion.i This is quite in accordance with later 
Tamil poems and inscriptions' which speak of Karikal Ghfilaas 
the king who commenced the construction of the high banks along 
both sides of the bed of the Kaviri. The construction of the Kaviri 
banks which extended along its course to a distance of about 100 
miles from its mouth, was an undertaking of such magnitude that 
it could not have been completed during the reign of Karikal. The 
Chdla King, who invaded Geyfon in order to procure captives to 
work at the banks, might have been therefore Karikal or his imme- 
diate successor. This tradition is farther evidence of the fact that 
GheiikudduvaGbera was contemporary with CTajabahuI. wholived 
in the early part of the second century A. D. Ghenkuddnvan’s 
grandfather Karikal GhoJa should have therefore reigned in tlie 
latter half of tire first century A. D., or in other words, about wih- 
luiiidTf^’d i/€ctv>t (igo. It will appear further on, from luy account 
of Tamil literature, that the poets of the last Sangha at Madura— - 
many of whom allude to the Ghera kings Athan and Ghenkuddu 
van — should be assigned to the same period. 

I shall in the following pages first describe the ancient geo- 
•graphy of the land of the Tamils, then their foreign com- 
merce, the different races that spoke Tamil, their political history, 
and conclude with a brief account of their social life, mode of 


tlio Coy Ion Civil Service and Editor of the “ T 
nmy ballads and stories still current in Ceylon 
translation of the Ritjavali, chapter 35, p. 2‘28, 
s Epitome of the History of Ceylon, p, 21. 


CHAPTEE II. 



Geography of Tamilakam. 

The whole of the country lying south of the central plateau of 
Asia was known as Jambudvipa or ^ 
trees ** which are said to abound in it 
south of the Vyndhyas was called Dakshinapath 


The Land of the Eose Apple 
. In Jambudvipa, the region 
a or The Southern 

side’- ; and the extreme south of the peninsula, which was occupied 
by the Tamil people, was Tamilakam, or the abode of the Tamils.' 
The limits of Tamilakam were from Venkata HilP in the North, 
to Cape Comorin in the South, and from the Bay of Bengal in the 
East, to the Arabian Sea in the West. Malayalam had notjormed 
into a separate dialed at this period, and only one language, Tamil, 
was spoken from the Eastern to the W estern Sea. ^ 

The people who lived north of A enkatam were called Vadukar. 
Immediately north of Tamilakam, above the Ghats, wasErumamad® 
or the “Buffalo land” the equivalent of which name in Sanscrit 
was Mahisha Mandalam. West of Erumainad were Tulu Nad, 
Endflkarn fCoorel and Konkanam. Other races in India were 
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Malava and its capital Avanti : the Kingdom of yajra: ‘ the sea- 
port Gangai on the banks of the Ganges, which was m the 
territory of the Kannar;“ V&ranav^si, the modern Benares; 
Thuvarai or Dwaraka in Guzerat, the capital of the deified hero 
Krishna.^ Ceylon was known as Lanka-dvipa or llatna-dvipa : 
the highest mountain in the island was Samanoli* (now called 
Adam’s Peak) ; and on its summit was an impression ^ of 
Buddha’s foot, which was an object of pilgrimage to Buddhists 
far and near. Between Ceylon and India was the island Mani- 
pallavam, on which there was one of the sacred seate of Buddha, 
then held in great veneration by all Buddhists. It is said to have 
been at a distance of thirty yojanas south of Puller, the ancient 
sea-port at the mouth of the Kaviri.^ A ship sailing from the 
coast of Madura to Chavakam (Java) touched at Mampallavam.'’ 
To the east of Ceylon were the islands inhabited by a race of 
Nagas called Kakkasaranar or “ naked nomads,’’ who were 
cannibals.’ Beyond these islands was Oh§,vakam a large kingdom 
the capital of which was Nagapuram. The king of this country 
claimed to be a descendant of the God Indra, and what is most 
remarkable, the language spoken in Chavakam appears to have 
been Tamil! This Chavakam was most probably Sumatra or 

Java.® . . ' -. A ' — , ■ 

J Chilappathikaram ii. DO to 103. 

Ibid, xxiii. 138 — 141. 

a Ibid. xvii. 

4 Mauimokalai xxviii. 103. 

5 Manimekalai vi. 211 to 214. 

6 Ibid xiv 74 to 81, Tho Dipawanso and Mahawanso give a glowing but fabulous 

account of Buddha’s first visit to this seat: but the Tamil Buddhist poom Mauime- 
kalai, which was composed three centuries earlier, gives a very simple version ot the 
story which is as follows;— “Two Naga kings contended for this scat, hut neither 
was able to lift it off the ground ; determined however not to give it up, with eyes 
all aflame and breathing fury, they led their groat armies and fought a bloody battle. 
The great Teacher (Buddha) thou appeared before them and said, “ Cease your strife, 
this seat is mine” ; then ho sat upon it and preached the Law. Mauimokalai 

7 Manimekalai xvi. 15. Ptolemy moiitions throe groups of islands inhabited 
by cannibals. Yule has identified them with the Xicobars, Nokkavaram of Marco 
Polo, Likavaram of Eashid-ud-din, McCrindlo’s Ptolemy, 2S6 to 239. ^ 

« Manimekalai xxiv. 164 to 170. Ptolemy calls the island laMois or Sabadois 
(the island of barley) and its capital Argyre (Silver town) McCrmdlo s Ptolemy. 

page 249, 
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Tamilakam was divided into thirteen Nadus or provinces, 
the names of which were : — Pandi, Thenpandi, Knddam, Kudam, 
Karka, Vto, Pooli, Panri, Aruva, Aruva-vadatalai, Cheetham, 
MalMu and Puna-n4du.^ Of these, Pandinadu, which corres- 
ponded nearly to the whole of the modern district of Madura, 
was considered the most important, being that tract where 
pure Tamil was then spoken. The chief town in this Nadu 
was Mathurai, the capital of the Pandyan kingdom. It appears to 
have been so called after the sacred city of Muttra on the banks 
of the Jumna, which was most probably the capital of the northern 
kingdom of the descendants of the Pandus, the heroes of the 
Mah4btota. This is evident from the appellation Thakkana- 
Mathurai or Southern Madura^ given to it by Tamil poets of this 
age. The Pandyan king called himself Panchavan^ (the de- 
scendant of the five,) and Kaurian'^ (of the line of the Kurus), 
names which clearly indicate his origin from the Pandus, who 
were five brothers. The city of Madura retains to this day its 
ancient name, and thus bears living testimony to the fact that 
the descendants of the Pandus, who ruled in Muttra, had in early 
times established their power in the most Southern parts of the 
peninsula.® It was a fortified cifcy. There were four gates to the 
fort, surmounted by high towers, and outside the massive walls 
which were built of rough-hewn stone was a deep moat, and 
surrounding the moat was a thick jungle of thorny trees. The 
roads leading to the gates were wide enough to permit several 
elephants to pass abreast, and on the walls on both sides of the 
entrance, there were all kinds of weapons and missiles concealed, 
ready to be discharged on an enemy. Yavana soldiers with drawm 
swords guarded the gates.® Over the gates and walls waved 
many a standard which had been taken in battle. The principal 
streets in the city were the royal street, the market street, the 


i NachcMiiarkiniyar gives a slightly dif crent list of the Nadus. Instead of 
Ven and Puna-nadit ho mentions Olinadu and Fonkar-nadu. Tholkapiyam Oholla. 
thikaram, Sutram 400, «■ 

Manimekalai, xiii. IS* 

•^ Furan^nuru, Stanza 58, line 8, 
i Chilappathikaram, xv. 2. 

* McGrindle’s Ptolemy, page 60. 

Chilappathikaram, xiv. 62-67. 
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coiu'tezan'K street and the streets where dwelt the goldsmiths, corn 
dealers, cloth merchants, jewellers, &c.‘ The temple of feiva 
known as Velliambalam or “ the silver shrine ” appears to have 
been the grandest building in the city.® There were other 
temples dedicated to Vishnu, Baladdva, Subramanya and Ohinta- 
devi,^ and there were separate monasteries for the Buddhist, 
Brahminic and Nigrantha ascetics." 

Madura was doubtless the most famous and important 
towii in Tamilakam at this period, being the capital city of the 
J’andyas, who were renowned as the most powerful of the Tamil 
kings, and muniticoiit patrons of poets. What distinguished it 
however from other towns in the Tamil country were the high 
towers over th('. four gates of the fort. Hence it was familiarly 
known as Kan— madak— kudal or the “ Cluster of four toweirs.” 
The miuic was sometimes shortened intoMadak — kfidal, or Kudal.'® 
The site of this ancient Madura or Kudal was most probably' 
Pala Madura (or old Madura,) now in ruins, which is situated 
at a distance of about siK miles to the south-east of the modern 
town of Madura. The ruins are now on the northern bank 
of the Vaigai, whereas ancient Madura stood on its southern bank ; 
but it is quite possible that the river had changed its course since 
the destruction of the old city. That Madura was in danger of 
being destroyed by the Vaigai may be inferred from a poet’s de- 
scription of Pandya in the following words ; “ Lord of the fortified 
city,' whose walls knew of no siege by any other enemy, but the 
waters of the Vaigai when it is swollen with floods.”'* Outside 
the fort of Madura resided those men who led a life of religious 
devotion and poor classes of people such as the Panar and other 
lower castes-^ 

West of Maflura was the hill Parankunru sacred to Subra- 


1 Ibid, XIV. 1*18 io ‘218. 

2 Ibid. Patliilvain 40-41. 

Ibid, xiv, 7 to 11. 

4 Mathiiraik«ancbi, iinoH 467-487. 

Nakkirar’s Tiru-murnkamip-padai, line'Vl, KaHth-tliokai, stanza 35, line 17. 

SUuiffii 02, liuoK U and fi.'). The tradition that the name Nan-madak-kudal owed 

its ori-in to the four temples Tira-alav&y, Tire-nallaru, Tiru-mudankai and Tiru- j 

iiadiivur appears to be an invention of the Furanic age^ j 

^ Kalifcbtbokai, stanza 67, lines 3 to 5. I 

7 Mathuraik-kanclii, 340-342. 
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manya^ according to tbe poet Nakkirar, This hill is south-west 
of modern Madura but directly west of the ruins now known as 
old Madura ; east of the capital was another hill, where there w’as 
a temple dedicated to Vishnu. On the latter hill were three 
sacred springs, to bathe in which was believed to be an act of 
great merit by the votaries of Vishnu.® On the way from Madura 
to Uraiyur (now a suburb of Trichinopoly) were the Sirumalai hills 
which were covered with groves of mango and jack trees, arecanut 
and cocoanut palms, and where onion, saffron, raggy, millet, hill 
rice, edible roots, plantain and sugarcane were cultivated exten- 
sively.^'. ■ 

Of the boundaries of Pandinadu, or of the exact extent 
and position of the other twelve Nadus comprised in Tamilakam, 
there is no record in ancient Tamil poems. The accounts given 
by commentators are also conflicting.^ In the absence of any 
connected account of the aiicient geography of the country by 
Tamil authors, I have had to make my own researches with the 
help of the information available in the Periplus and in the works 
of Pliny and Ptolemy. 

There were four Nddu.s or provinces bordering on the 
Arabian Sea, in the following order, from North to South ; Pooli, 


i Thiru*murukatfeup-padai, 71-77. 

- Chilappathikaram, xi. 91-103, 

3 Ibid., xi. 80-85, 

* Gunasigara in his commentary to the Yapparimkalam of Amrifchasagara, 
eighth siitram of the third part Olipiyal, gives the limits of Chen-Tamil-nadu or the 
province where pure Tamil was spoken as north of the Vaigai river, south of the 
Marucha river, east of Kariiviir and west of Mariivur.*’ This would include approx- 
imately, the northern half of the modern district of Madura and the Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly districts. It would exclude Madura, the capital of the Pandya. The 
commentator Ohenavaraiyar and after him, Nachchin4r-kkiniyar accepted this 
definition of Chen-Tamil-nadu, and they mention the names of the suiTounding 
Nadns in the following order from the South-east to the North-east of Chen Tamil 
Nadu :~-Poukar, Oli, Then-paridi, Kuddam, Kudam, Panri, Karka, Cheetham, 
Pooli, Malayamanadu, Aruva and Aruva vada thaiai. Gunas^gara gave the same 
list with this difference that instead of Ponkar and OH, he had Ven and Punal 
NMus.> Sankara-namach-chivayar rejected with very good reason, this definition 
of Chen Tamil Nadu, in his commentary to Pavananti^s Nannul, Choilathikaram, 
Peyariyal, sutrams 14 and lo. He was of opinion that Chen Tamil Nadu ought to 
have included Pandi Nadu and excluded the Chola country or Punal Nadu, 
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Kudam, Kuddam and Ven.^ The names were appropriate to 
the natural peculiarity of each province. Pooli, or “ the sandy 
tract ” extended most probably from the banks of the modern 
Agalappula to the mouth of the Ponani river. The soil of this 
part of the conntry is remarkably sandy. Kudaio, or “ the western 
land ” denoted apparently the region between the moutli of the 
Ponani river and the southernmost mouth of the Periyar near 
Ernakulam. This would have been the most western land to the 
first immigrants who came into Malabar by tlm Palghat pass. 
Kuddam, or “ the land of lakes ” comprised the territory around 
the modern towns of Kottayam and Quilon which is to this day 
known by the same name to the natives of the country. I’he 
river P4li or Palili which flows through this province formed at 
its mouth several islands and lakes, and hence this tract was called 
Kuddam or the “ land of lakes.” South of Kuddam lay Yen which 
stretched up to very near Gape Comorin. The low hills and valleys 
in this region were covered with luxuriant forests of bamboo, and 
therefore it was aptly named Ven-nad or the “bamboo laud.” 
East of Kudam was Karkfi,, or the “rocky region.” 

The five Nadus abovementioned formed the Chera 
Kingdom the capital of which was Vanchi or Karur.** It was 
situated on the banks of the Periyar, far from its mouth and near 
the foot of the Western Ghats. The site of the town is now 
a deserted village, known as Tiru-Karur, three miles from Khothai- 
mangalam, and 28 miles east by north of Cochin, where the 
remains of an old temple and other massive buildings are still 
visible.^ The town was strongly fortified,* and on the battlements 
were mounted various engines to throw missiles on those who 
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attacked the fort. Over the gates in tlie walls, were towers plas- 
tered with white mortar and adorned with flags. Surrounding the 
wails was a broad moat in which man-eatiug alligators of large’ 
size abounded. The king’s palace, a temple of Vishnu called 
Adakamadam or the “ golden shrine,”^ a Buddhist Chaitya," 
and a Nigrantha monastery’ which was outside the Eastern gate 
of the fort, appear to have been the most conspicuous buildings 
in the town. If Madura was noted for its many mansions and 
towers, Vanchi, -with its flower-gardens and tanks full of crystal 
water, limpid streams and little islands, shady bowers and parks 
with artificial hills and waterfalls, was charming to every visitor. 
Outside the fort resided the soldiers of the Ghera king. Ascetics 
and philosophers also dwelt in the silent and shady groves, far 
away from the din and bustle of the capital. 

Near the mouth of the Periyar was Muchiri, an important 
seaport. A poet describes it as follows;—" The thriving town of 
Muchiri where the beautiful large ships of the Yavanas bringing 
gold, come splashing the white foam on the waters of the Periyar, 
which belongs to the Cherala, and return laden w'ith pepper.”* 
“ Pish is bartered for paddy which is brought in baskets to 
the houses ” says another poet : “ sacks of pepper are brought 
from the houses to the market j the gold received from ships, in 
exchange for articles sold, is brought to shore in barges, at 
Muchiri, where the music of the surging sea never ceases, and 
where Kudduvan (the Ghera king) presents to visitors, the rare 
products of the seas and mountains.”’ 

Thondi was another flourishing seapoidi on the western 
coast. It stood on the banks of the Makkali’ or the “ big salt 
river ” which is now known as Agalappulai. “ It was bounded ” 
says a poet “by groves of cocoanut trees bearing heavy bunches 
of fruits, a wide expanse of rice-fields, verdant hills, bright 
sa ndy tracts and a salt river, whose glassy waters are covered 

1 Chilappachikaram xxvi. 62 and xxx. 51. The" corrmTentat^T^tosIbhar, 
Adakamadam was Thiru-ananthapuram (the modern Trivandrum) or Haripuram : 
but there is nothing in the text of |he poem to -warrant this oonoUision. 

2 Manimekalai xxviii. .127. 

® Chilappathikaram Pathikam, line 1. 

* Brukkaddnr Thayankatinanar— Akam 148. 

^ Paranar^—Piiram 

® Poykaiyari-^Puram 48. 
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with flowers of brilliant colours.”^ This description suits ex- 
actly the village now called Pallikara which is situated at a dis- 
tance of five, miles north of the modern town of Quilandy. 

The name Thondiis not now remembered by the inhabitants ; 

but the richest landlord in the village, a hereditary nobleman, is 

styled Thondippunathil Nair or Thondyil Kuruppachan. About 

twelve miles up the Agalappulai, near Kuttiadi, is a village still 

called Thoudippoil, a name, which, I believe, signifies, the way to 

Thondi. The Agalappulai must have been navigable up to Thondi 

orTallikara in former days ; but since the Kotta river diverted • 

into another channel, the Agalappulai has shrunk in size and is no j 

longer navigable,** 

' Ptolemy gives the following list of seaports and rivers on 
the west coast of Tainilakam : — 

Tyndis a city, l-Sramagara, Kalaikkarias, Mouziris an empo- 
rium ; mouth of the river Pseudostomos, Podoperoura, Semiie, 

Koreoura, Bakarei, mouth of the river Baris. Then he mentions 
the country of the Aioi and the following seaports in it. 

Melkynda, Eiangkon (or Elangkor) a mart, Kottiara the 
metropolis, Bammala, Komaria a cape and town.® 

Of the inland cities he gives the following list : Inland cities 
of Limurike, to the west of the Pseudostomos are these : Naroulla, 

Kouba, Paloura. Between the P.seudo3tomos and the Baris these 
cities: Pasage, Mastanour, Kourellour, Pounnata where is beryl, 

Aloe, Karoura, the royal seat of the Kerobothras, Arembour 
Bideris, Pantipolis, Adarima Koreour. Inland town of the Aioi- 
Morounda.* 

Pliny and Ptolemy agree in fixing the northern limit of 
the Tamil country on the western coast somewhere above Tundis 
(Thondi). The Periplus gives a clearer indication of the boundary 1 

as it states that Limurike (Limirike) or Tainilakam com- I 

menced immediately south of the Island Leiike or “ the White.” I 

This Island which is north-west of the modern town of Bada- j 

• ' : ■' : ' ' 

^ KuniukoUyar-kilai*, Piirani 17. } 

2 “ Xt would soem as il' tho Kotta river had at ouo time found its way to I 

the soa by this outlet (Agalappula) instead of by the channel nowin uso.*’— Mala- | 

bar Manual, Vol. I, y. 12, ? 

® McCrindle’s Ptolemy, y.). 48 /. ! 

Mbid., p.180#. 
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gara, about eight miles from the coast, is still known to the natives 
as Thoovak-kal or Vellaikal “the white rock.” Europeans have 
called it “ the sacrifice rock,” because, when the Portuguese first 
settled at Calicut, the Kottakkal cruizers surprised a Portuguese 
vessel and sacrificed all their prisoners on that rock.^ I ain un- 
able to identify Naura. It appears to have been a small village 
on the banks of the Akalappula. Tundis is of course Thondi 
which was near the site of the modern Pallikkara about five miles 
north of Quilandy. Even to this day trading vessels from Aralua 
regularly visit old Kollam or Pantalayini Kollamg a village about 
three miles south of Thondi. 

Between Tundis and Muziris, Ptolemy mentions two towns on 
the sea coast, Bramagara andKalaikarias, and three inland, Naroul- 
la, Kouba and Paloura. Bramagara may be identified with Brahina- 
kulam, Kalaikarais was most pro])ably Chalacoory, and Paloura is 
doubtless Pdlayur which is still a large and populous amshom near 
Chowghat. Mouziris^ may unhesitatingly be taken to represent 
Much iri which, according to Tamil poets, was situated near the 

1 Malabar Manual, Vol. I, p. 356. • ' ~ 

2 Pandarani of Porf:uj:>’iiese wrifcors, the Plandrina of Friar Odoric, 

tne Fandreeah of Eowlandson’s Tahafat-ul-mujahidin and tho Fandarina of Ibn 

Bafcuta, Malabar Manual, Vol. I, p. (72). ‘‘ Tanur itself*’ says Yule ‘‘may be 
lyndis ; it was an ancient city, the seat of a principality, and in the beginning of 
tne 16th century had still ranch shipping and trade. Perhaps, however, a more 
probable site is a few miles further north Kadalundi, i. e., Kadaltnndi, the raised 
ground by the sea standing on an inlet three or four miles south of Bevpoor. It is 
now a port, but persons on the spot seem to think that it must formerly have 
been one and in communication with the backwater.” He adds in a note supplied 
by Dr. Burnell “ The composition of Kadal and Timdi makes Kadalundi by Tamil 
rules” McGriudlo’s Ptolemy, p. 60. With due dcforeuce to so great an authority as 
Dr. Burnell, I should however state that 1 am not aware of any .rule of Tamil 
Grammar by which tho words JCadal and Timdi can combine and form Kadalundi 
The only objection to my identification of Tundis wirdi Thondi near Pallikkara will 
be that it is nearly 800 stadia from Muziris or Kadiingoliur and not 500 stadia as 
stated in the Feriplus ; but the calculation of distances by sea voyages at this early 
y>erio(l when navigators had no mechanical contrivances whatever to register the 
speed of vessels, cannot bo expeetod to be correct. 

“ Muchiri is tho Muyin* of Muyiri-kodu, which, says Yulo “ appears in one of the 
most ancient of Malabar inscriptions as tho residence of the king of Kodimgohir or 
.Kranganur, and is admitted to be practically identical wdth that now extinct city.” 
It IS to .Kranganur ho adds that all the Malabar traditions point as their oldest sea- 
port of ^ouown : to the Christians it ivas the landing place of St. Thomas the 
Apostio— MoCmdlo 8 Ptolemy, p. 51. 
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iiioutli of the Periyar and wns frecinented by Yayana merchaiits* 
Pstuid{)st:>iuo.'^ in (Ireok faPe-inoutlP’ and is a comjct 

tninslation of tlie Tamil or IMalayalain expiussiori '^Alimukaj^ 

])y wliicfi tlu,'. niorith of the Periyar below Kadrmgolur is known 
C‘\rtm now. It was so called, hecanse duiiag the monsoon the 
ri\as' fre(|acnt!y made anew opening for itself in the low sand 
banks, wliicli o].)stnicted its entrance to the sea. The proper name 
of tlio river was Periyar or Ponmai. South of this river at a dis« 
tance of 500 stadia or about 58 miles, Ptolemy mentions another 
river called Paris. Neither the river Baris, nor any of the towns 
mentioned hh situated betweisi 'Miiziris and Cape Ivnmari or 
Comorin, luis beefi satisfactorily identihed by tlu^ wcliolars who 
have hitherto examined Ptolemy’s account of ancient India. J 
experienced the same difiiculty till one day, when ti*avelling by 
boat from Alleppy to Kottayam, the boatmen informed jue that 
I should land at Vaikkarai. This brought to my mind Ptolemy’s 
JIakarei and on farther enquiry, I was glad to learn that the land- 
ing place at Kottayam is known as Vaikkarai, and the hill, on 
which the Dewan Peishkar’s Court-house is built, is called Vaik- 
karai-kuniui or the Vaikkarai-hill. I came to know also that the 
river which flo-vved through Kottayam is called Palai or Pali, and 
this corresponded to the Baris which Ptolemy places next to 
Bakarei. I was satisfied therefore that the ancient seaport of 
Bakarei was identical with the village of Vaikkarai near Kotta- 
yam A I was surprised to find that the towns on the sea 

coast between Miiziris and Bakarei named l)y Ptolemy, vk., 
Podoperoura, Semne and Koreoura may be identified with Udiam- 
perur, Smbai and Kothora wliich are situated on the eastern 
coast of the backwater. This led me to the startling discover ij that 
in Ffolevn/s time the sea coast was along the eastern shore of the 
hachwater, and that neither the hachwater^ which exJends at present 
to over 40 miles from Chang anachery to FalUpuram, nor the long 
strip of land which forms its western hanhy and on which now stand 
the flourishing sea-ports of Cochin and Alleppy, was thenin edstenee. 

Nelkunda, the town from wdifcli pepper was exported in 
barges to Bakarei, appears to be Nirkunram, It is mentioned by 

1 Yule conjecfcuredtlmfc Bakarei must, have bocu between Kanetti aiul Koilum 
(Quiion) iiYlVavaucore. Mc.Crindle’s Ptolemy, p. 13-i, 
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Neacyndi. It is Nelkunda in the Periplus, Melkunda in Ptolemy 
in the Peutingerian Table it is Nincylda, and in the Geographe 
of Ravenna, Nilcinna. The site of this town is six miles eas 
of Kottayam, not far from Meenachil, where the best pepper i^ 
grown to this day. 

South of Bakarei, Ptolemy places the country of th 
Aioi. This was the territory of the Ay" a family of chiefs of th 

Pothiyahills, who were great patrons of poets. The towns Elan 

kon, Kottiara and Bammala may be identified with the moderi 
Vilavankodu, Kottaru and Ponnanai. It will appear therefore, tha 
even south of Bakarei or the modern Kottayam, the sea coast ha 
receded six or seven miles since the time of Ptolemy. Of th 
inland cities named by Ptolemy I would suggest the followin 


1 Paratn, stanzas 127 fco 

2 « Karoara says Caldwell is mentioned In Tamil traditions as the ancient 
capital of tlie Ghera, Keraor Kerala kings, and is generally identided with Karur, 
an important town in the Coimbatore District, originally included in the Chera 
kingdom It is situated on the left bank of the river Amaravati, a tributary of the 
Kaviri. near a large fort now in rains--» (Introd., pp. 90, 97). This identification 
rests merely upon the similarity of the names Karoura and Karur. Dr. Caidvvell 
would not have made this mistake, if he had been acquainted with the ancient 
Tamil poems which I have taken as my authorities. 

3 Dr. Buchanan identified Cottc^ara with Kadattanadu the name of a district 
in the Calient country celebrated for its pepper. Dr. Burnell identified it with 
KolattanlLdu, the district about Tellicherry, which be says is the pepper district. 
MoCrindle’s Periplus, p. 132. But when we compare Oottonara with the names of 
the ancient divisions of the^TamiMand, the iclentifcy of Oottonara with Kuddanadu 
will readily suggest itself. 
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was doubtless Kuddanadn, the limits of which I have already 
described. 

Gape Kumari (the modern Comorin) was a sacred bathing 
place. Brahmin pilgrims came from Varanasi (or Benares) to 
bathe in Kumari and absolve their sins.^ Similarly the Brahmins 
of Southern India went round the Pothiya hill, which was famous 
as the residence of the Vedic sage Agastya, then bathed in the sea 
at Kumari, and travelled northward to the Ganges to bathe in the 
sacred waters of that river. Pilgrims from the banks of the 
Ganges to Kumari, and from Tamilakam to Benares appear to have 
kept up communication between the Northern and Southern 
Aryas. At the period of which I now write, the people remem- 
bered that in former days the land had extended further souths 
and that a 'mountain called Kumarihkodu^ and a large tract of 
country watered hy the river Pahruli had existed south of Cape 
Kumari, During a violent irruption of the sea, the mountain 
Kumarikkodu and the whole of the country through which flowed 
the Pahruli had disappeared.*'* Similar irruptions of the sea, 
and the subsidence of land on the south-western coast of Ceylon 
in the second century B. 0. are recorded in the Buddhist annals 
of that island,*** 

1 Manimekalai, xiii, N. 3 to 7. 

^ Ohilappathikaram, xv. N. li & 15, and xsvii ; N. 68, 69 and 110. 

® Kalith-fchokat-sfcanza 104 N, 1 to 4. Ohilappathikaram, xx. N. 17 to 22. 

The river Pahruli, and the mountain Kumari, surrounded by many hills, were 
submerged by the raging sea.** The commentator Nallarkinijar states that be- 
tween the Pahruli and Kumari rivers there was a tract of land extending to 700 
Kavathams : and that it was divided into 7 Thenga Nadus, 7 Mathurai Nadus, 7 
Munpalai Nadus, 7 Pinpalai Hadus, 7 Kunra Nadus, 7 Kiinakarai Nadus, and 7 
Kurumporai Kadns, or 49 Nadns, in all. But he does not quote his authority for 
this statement. 

Daring the reign of Tissa, the sovereign of Calyaiii, the province was sub- 
merged by the overflow of the ocean. This was about B. C, 200. Mahavansa. L. 
C- W'ijesinha Mndaliaris edition, Chap, xxii, p. 84. The event is thus recorded in 
the Rajavali. In these days the sea was seven leagues from Kalyany ; but on 
account of what had been done to the priest (wdio had been tortured by the king 
of Kalyany) the gods who were charged with the conservation of Ceylon became 

enraged, and caused the sea to deluge the land.... In this time of Tissa Baja, 

100,000 large towns’ 970 fisheris villages, and 400 villages inhabited by pearl 
fishers making together eleven-twelfths of the territory of Kalyany was swallowed 
up by the sea. Eajavali : Vol. II., pp. ISO, 190. Sir J. E. Tonnent disbelieved the 
traditions of the former extent of Ceylon and submersion of vast regions by the 
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Ptolemy mentions the following provinces, rivers and towns on 
the eas^ coast : — Country of the Kareoi : In the Kolkhic Gulf, 
■where, there is the pearl fishery ; Sosikourai , Kolkhoi an emporium, 
moutir of the river Solen. Inland cities of the Koreoi : Mendela, 
Selour, Tittoua, Mantittour, Land of Pandion. In the Orgalic 
Gulf, Cape Koty, called also Kalligikon ; Argeiron a town, Salour 
a mart. Inland cities of the Pandionoi : Tainour, Peringkarei, 
KorindioUr, Tangala or Taga, Modoura the royal city of Pandion, 
Akour. Country of the Batoi : ISlikama the metropolis, Thelkheir, 
Koroula a town. : Inland cities of the Batoi ; Kalindoia, Bata, 
Talara. In Paralia specially so called ; the country of the Toriu- 
goi : mouth of river Khah§ros, Khab^ris an emporium, Saboiiras 
an emporium. Inland cities of the Paralia of the SorAtai : Kaliour, 
Tennagora, Eikour, Orthoura the royal city of Ffirnagos, Bere, 
Ahour, Karmara, Magour. 

The Arouarnori (Arvarnoi) : Podouke an emporium, Melangl 
an emporium, mouth of the river Tyna, Kottis, Manarpha (or Mana- 
liarpha a mart) — The inland cities of the Arvarnoi are these : — 
Kerauge, Phrourion, Karigfe, Poloour, Pikendaka, latour, Skopo- 
loura, Ikarta, Malanga the royal city of Basaranagos, Kandipatna. 

North of the territory of the Arovarnoi, Ptolemy places 
Maisolia the region watered by the river Maisolos or the Krishna. 
Between Cape Comorin and Taprobane or Ceylon, he mentions an 
island Nanigeris and in the Argaric Gulf, another island Kory.^ 

The eastern coast extending from Cape Cumari was in- 
habited hy a tribe called Parathavar who subsisted by fishing. 
They were the Kareoi of Ptolemy. The correct form of the name 
in Tamil is Karaiyar or the “ Coast men,” which is to this day 
the ordinary designation of the Parathavar tribe amongst the 
Tamils. Korkai, the chief town in the country of the Parathavar 
was the seat of the pearl fishery and the population of the town 
consisted mostly of pearl divers and chank-cutters.'® The pearl 

sea, and remarked as follows ; — “ But evidence is wanting to corroborate the 
assertion of such an occurrence at least within the historic period, no record of it 
exists in the earliest writings of the Hindus, the Arabians or Persians.*’ Tenant’s 
Ceylon, YoL I., pp. 6 and 7. The mention of a similar catastrophe at the southern 
extremity of India, about the same period, in Tamil works, may bo taken as strong 
evidence of the occurrence. 

1 McCrlndle*s Ptolemf', p. 57, ff. and 183, If. 

2 Maduraik-kanchi, 11. 134, 144. 
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fishery was a source of such large revenue to the Pandyan 
kingdom, that the heir-apparent usually resided here.*- The 
site of this town, which stood on the sea coast,; is now about 
five miles inland. After the sea had retired from Korkhai, a new 
emporium arose on the coast. This was K4yal, which was a 
flourishing sea-port when Marco Polo visited it in the thirteenth 
century. Kayal in turn became in time too far from the sea, and 
Kayal also was abandoned. The seaport Sosikourai, I am un- 
able to identify. The river Solen is evidently Tamraparni, which 
was called Sembil in Tamil. Of tire inland towns mentioned by 
Ptolemy, Selour may be identified with Seyaloor,®* which is fre- 
quently alluded to in Tamil poems. The sea between Lanka and 
the Pandyan coast was known as the Arkali, whichPtolemy calls the 
Orgalic Gulf. The chief town on this coast was “ the far-famed 
port of SMiyur, ever crowded with ships, which have crossed the 
perilous dark ocean, and from which costly articles of merchan- 
dise are landed, while flags wave on their mast-tops, and drums 
resound on the shore announcing the arrival of the goods to 

the merchants. Ptolemy calls it Salour. Of the inland cities 
whose names appear in Ptolemy’s lists, the following may be 
identified with certainty ; 

Tainoor— Thenoor (in the Tirushuli Taluq, Madura District) 
spoken of in Tamil poems as the capital of a 
chieftain called Th&r-van-kom4n.'‘ 

Tangala or Taga-Thiruth-thankai (in the Satur Taluq, 
Tinnevelly District). The author of the 
Chilappathikaram states that the revenue of 
the towns of Thankftl and Viyalur were once 
assigned by a Pandyan king to the temple of 
the goddess at Madura.® 

Modoura— The royal city of the Pandyan is old Madura 
which is six miles south-east of the modem 
town of Madura. ___ 

1 GhiiMip.it.liikaram, xxvii. 127. * 

3 Aka. . 11 , 90. 

3 Malnraik-kanchi, U. 75— 88. _ 'rSalkaTmi- 

4 01.1 Stanxa quoted in Nachcliinarkiniyar m his^oomtnonUry to Tholk pp 

yam, roriil-atliikarara, sutram 150. 

5 Ainkuru-jiuru, stan/ias 54 and 5'7, 
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North of the Pandyan kingdom lay the country of the Ved- 
duvar or Vedar^ (the Batoi of Ptolemy), which was also known 
asPanri-Nadu or “the land of pigs ” — the capital of this province 
was N4gai or Ndga-paddinam. Very little is known of this town 
from Tamil poems of this period. It appears therefore that there 
was not much of communication between the Vedar and the rest 
of the Tamil people. 

Beyond Panri-Nadu was Punal-Nadu or the Chola king- 
dom. The name Punal-Nadu signifies the land of floods. This pro- 
vince, which comprised the region around the mouth of the river 
Kaviri, was so called as it was subject to floods caused by the periodi- 
cal freshes in the Eiaviri. No dam had been built across the river at 
this period and there is no mention of the branch Coleroon which 
appears to have been formed by the river, many centuries later, 
after the construction of a dam near Trichinopoly. The Chola 
capital was TJraiyoor on the southern bank of the Kaviri. 
The site of this capital is still known as TJraiyoor and is a suburb 
of the modern town of Trichinopoly. It was strongly fortified 
with a wan and ditch, and a jungle of thorny trees surrounding the 
ditch.® Here was an ancient shrine of the Nigranthas which 
contained an image of Argha, with a triple umbrella under the 
shade of an Asoka tree. A town of even greater importance than 
TJraiyoor was Kaviripaddinam, which stood at the mouth of the 
river Kaviri and was a great emporium of trade. We have a full 
description of this town in the poems Chilappathikaram and 
Paddinappalai.® It was also known as Puk4r or K4kanthi. The 
latter name is said to have been given to Kavirippaddinam, 
because it was once ruled by a prince called Kakanthan. The 
Tig.Tnft Kakandi occurs in the Bharaut Inscriptions, which were 
engraved in the first or second century B. C. One of the insola- 
tions records the gift of the nun Sorna from Kakandi.”* 

Kaviripaddinam (the Kamara of the Periplus and/^ha- 
beris of Ptolemy) or Pukar was built on the northern bank, 'of the 

1 Chilappathikaram, xxiii. 7S and 118, 119. McCrindle states th^y; Tangala 
is now represented by Dindigul an important and flonrishing towiV* lying at a 
distance of 82 miles north by west from Madura. McOrindlo’s Ptolemyii p. 184 . 

2 Chilappathikaram, x. 242, xi. 1 to 4 and Akam, 121. ' 

t Chilappathikaram, n, 7 to 68. • f 

i It is also mentioned in the Pattavali of the Kharataragachha. Indian 
Antiquary, vol. xi., p. 247 and vol. xxi., p. 235. 
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the Kayiri riyer, which was then a broad and deep stream into 
which heavily laden ships entered from the sea -without slacking 
sail. The town was divided into two parts, one of which was 
called Maruvar-Pakkam and adjoined the sea coast, and the 
other, which was situated to the west of it, was called Paddinap- 
pakkam. Between these two portions of the city was a large 
area of open ground, planted with trees at regular intervals, 
where the great market was held. The principal streets in Pad- 
dinap-pakkam were the Eoyal Street, the Gar Street and the 
Bazaar Street. The merchants, Brahmins, farmers, doctors and 
astrologers resided in separate streets. Surrounding the palace 
were the houses of charioteers, horse and elephant riders and 
soldiers who formed the body-guard of the king. Bards, min- 
strels and panegyrists, actors, musicians and buffoons, chank- 
cuttors and those skilled in making flower garlands and strings of 
pearls, time-keepers whose duty it was to cry out the number of 
each n^likai or division of time, as it passed, and other servants of 
the palace, also resided within the limits of Paddinap-p^kkam. 
Near fhe beach iu Maruvur-P^kkam were raised platforms and 
godowns and warehouses with windows shaped like the #yes of jibe 
deer, where the goods landed from ships were stored.^ Here 
the goods were stamped with the tiger-stamp (the emblem of the 
Ohola kings) after payment of customs duty, and passed pn to the 
merchants’ warehouses.* Close by were the settlements of the 
Yavana merchants, where many attractive articles were always 
exposed for sale. Here were also the quarters of foreign traders 
whp had come from beyond the seas, and who spoke various 
tongues. Vendors of fragrant pastes and powders, of flowers and 
incense, tailors who worked on .silk, wool or cotton, traders in 
sandal, aghil, coral, pearls, gold and precious stones, grain mer- 
chants, washermen, dealers in fish and salt, butchers, blacksmiths, 
braziers, carpenters, coppersmiiihs, painters, sculptors, goldsmiths, 
cobblers and toy-makers, had their habitation in Maruvur- 

Pakkq^m.® 

The palace of the Chola king in Kaviripaddinam is described 
as a magnificent building. Skilled artisans from Magadha, 
mechanics from Mar^dam, smiths from Ayanti, carpenters from 

1 Chiiapp-athikaram. 2 Paddinap-palai-ll. 134-136. * Chilapp-athikaram, 
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Yavana and the cleverest workmen in the Tamil land ” had com- 
bined to make the building so grand and lovely that later genera- 
tions believed it to be the work of no other than Mayan, the 
architect of the gods. The throne hall was of dazzling splendour, 
the walls being covered with plates of burnished gold. Its roof was 
supported by pillars, the shafts of which were made of coral 
and the capitals set with gems of brilliant colors. It was 
elaborately carved and painted, and from the edges of the roof 
hung strings of lustrous pearls.^ Besides the throne hall, there 
were various objects of interest in the palace, among which may 
be mentioned, a beautiful canopy of pea.rls sent by the king of 
Vajra, a Viall of state furnished by the king of Magadha and an 
ornamental gateway presented by the king of Avanti.® In the 
park surrounding the palace were “ wells worked by machinery, 
artificial hills and waterfalls, flowery arbours, broad lakes and deep 
tanks, labyrinths and shady alcoves with beds all built of crystal* 
The park was also well stocked with small game such as “ short- 
legged guails and long eared hares, leaping deer and mountain 
goats.”'^ There were splendid temples in the city dedicated to the 
worship of the celestial tree Ealpaka, the celestial elephant Aira- 
vata, Vijr&yuta (the thunderbolt of Indra the king of the Gods), 
Baladeva, Surya, Chandra, Siva, Subramanya, SMbav^hana, Nig- 
rantha, Ktoa (god of love) and Yama (god of death). There were 
seven Viharas reputed to have been built by Indra, the king of the 
Gods, in which dwelt no less than 300 Buddhist monks. The temple 
of Yama was outside the walls of the town, in the burial ground.® 
Outside the town were also two lakes called Surya Kundam and 
Chandra Kundam or “the lakes of the Sun and Moon” which were 
held very sacred.® In the broad moat surrounding the fort “ the 
waters of which were covered with beautiful flowers, the chirping 
of birds never ceased.”® On the fort gates were painted the figure 
of the tiger, which as stated already was the ensign of the 
Cholas.® 

All the articles prepar.ed in Egypt for the markets of 
Tamilakam, as well as all the produce of Tamilakam itself finally 

1 Ch.iliipp‘athikarani, Maniinekhalai, xix, 107 — 109. ^ CMlapp-athikaram. 

3 Manimekhalai, xix. 102-^105. * Ibid. xix. 96-97. « Ghilapp-atbikaraia. 

® Faddinap-palai, 1. 39. ^ Manimekhalai, t. 11. 110— -112. ® Paddinap- 

palai, 1. 4:0. 
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centred on the Chola coast. “ Horses were brought from distant 
lands beyond the seas, pepper was brought in ships ; gold and 
precious stones came from the northern mountains ; sandal and 
aghil came from the mountains towards the west ; pearls from 
the southern seas and coral from the eastern seas. The produce 
of the regions watered by the Ganges ; all that is grown on the 
banks of the Kaviri ; articles of food from Elam or Ceylon and 
the manufactures of Kalakam ” (in Burmah) were brought to the 
markets, of Kaviripaddinam.^ 

The Toringoi or Soretai who according to Ptolemy in- 
habited the country watered by the Kaviri were doubtless the 
Choliyar. Of the other towns mentioned by Ptolemy in this 
region “ Orthoura the royal city of the Sornagos” is of course 
Uraiyoor or as it is more commonly written Uranthai, which I 
have alluded to above as the old capital of the Cholas ; Karmara 
is either Kalumalam the ancient name of ShiyMi, the head- 
quarters of a Taluq in the Tanjore District, or Kamalai the modern 
Tiruvaroor.® 

North of Punal-Nadu was Aruv^-Nadu and beyond the 
latter Aruv^vadathalai or North Aruva. The two provinces Aruva 
and North Aruva were together known as Mavilankai or the great 
Lanka. The country is said to have been so named because its 
natural products were similar to those of Lanka or Ceylon.® 

The capital of this province was Kachchi the modern Kanchi- 
puram. It was fortified like all other chief towns in Tamilakam. 

There was a Buddhist Chaitya recently built by the Chola king.* 

A Vishnu temple is also mentioned.® The whole of this 

1 Ibid., 11. 185 — 191. 

2 Pinkalanthai and Thivakaram. 

» Ohiru-panarrup-piidai, 11. 119—120. In Yule’s map Melange is placed at 
Krishnapatam a little to the South of the North Pennar River, which he identifies 
with Ptolemy’s Tyna. McCrindle’s Ptolemy, p. 67. Cunningham who takes the . 

Maisolos to be the Godavari, locates Malanga in the neighbourhood of Elur. Cun- 
ningham’s Geog. of Anc. India, pp. 539-40. 

4 Manimekhalai, xxviii.» 11. 175-176. ^ 

5 Perum-panarrup-pudai, 1. 373. When Hiueu Tsiang visited Kancbipuram, 
five centuries later, the circumference of the town was about 30 Us or 5 miles. 

There were about one hundred monasteries, wherein resided nearly 10,000 Buddhist 
monks* There were also about 80 temples of gods, %jsited by monks who went 
about naked (nigranthas) Si-yu-ki. Book X. 
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country was iniiabited by the Aruvalar, a nomadic tribe, who were 
also called Kurambar. It was the Ohola king Karikal the Great, 
of whom I shall speak fully later on, who first settled these 
wandering tribes and divided their country into twenty-four Kod- 
dams or districts and parcelled it but to families of the Veli41a 
tribe. The list of the twenty-four Koddams and seventy-nine 
Nadus is as follotvs ^ 

Koddam. Nadu. 

Pulal Nayaru, Akudi, Athoor, Elumur. 

Puliyur Kurmathur,Porur,Mankadu, Amarur, 

Koddur. 

Bekkadu Kakkalur, Kachi. 

Manavur Pashalai, Illathur, Konnur, Purichai, 

Perumur. 

Ponnalur, Athikaththur. 

Virpathi, Ohevoof, Venkal. 
Thandakam, Makaral, Eoneri. 
Karuveedu, Vakaraivallai. 

Palayur, Thamalur, Eunnam, 
Neevaloor. 

Ealathur Eurumbara, Vallipuram, Pattur, 

Nadunadu. 

Chembur Peraiyur, Pattanam, Mukanthur. 

Amur Eamuli, Paluvur. 

Eethoor Aram-uranganadu. 

Venkunram Perunagar, Arasoor, Maruthadu, Nel- 

lur, Thellaru. 

Palkunram Pasur, Thachoor, Meyoor, Singam- 

poruta-valanadu. 

Ilankadu Pormoor, Thennathoor, Makunam. 

Ealiyur Ealiyur, Thiru-puh-vanam, Yirpedu, 

Erikeelnadu, Pavoor. 

Chirukarai Ayntha-nadu. 

Paduvur Perunthimiri, Arkkadu, Chenkunram. 

Eadikai ' Perunkanchi, Paranchi, Melkalathur. 


Ohenkadu 
Payyur 
Eyil ... 
Thamal 
Uttukkadu 


1 I take this list from a document called the Thondai-mandala*paddayam. It 
gives the names of 24 Koddams and 77 Nadus, although in the same document it is 
said that the total number of Nadus was 79* The names of these Koddams and 
Nadus occur in the Chola inscriptions of the eleventh century A. I)» 





Ohenthirukai ... Polyur, Valakulata, Alathnr, Arun- 

kulam. 

Kunxapattiram ... Mangalam, Venkalur, Nianayam. 

Venkadam Kudakarai, Pottappi, Thondaiman. 

Velur. Olukarai, Nenmili, Mathur. 

Many of the icland towns of the Ara-Varni mentioned 
by Ptolemy may be identified with the capitals of the Koddams 
above mentioned as shown below : 

Karige*^ ... ... Kadigai. 

Poleur Puliynr. 

Pikendaka Palkunram. 

latour Bethoor. 

Ikarta Eekkadu. 

Kandipatna Kunrapattiram. 

Milanga the royal city of Basarnagos appears to have 
been no other than K^nchipuram the capital of M&vilankai. 
Phrourion, another city of the Aruvarnoi, was most probably the 
same as Sopatma mentioned in the Periplus. Phrourion in Greek, 
signifies “a garrisoned fort.” Sopatma is evidently Sopaddinam, 
which in Tamil means a fortified town. This was a sea-port and 
was commonly known to the Tamils as Eyil-paddinam,* which 
conveys the same meaning as Sopaddinam, i.e., a fortified town. 
In these ports were high light-houses built of brick and mortar, 
which exhibited blazing lights, at night, to guide ships to the 
ports.® The northern limit of Tamilakam on the east coast was 
at V6rk4du now known as Palaverk^du (or Pulicat).'* Beyond this 
was the country of the Vadukas who spoke a language called 
Vaduku. The king of Erumai-Nadu, or the modem Mysore, was 
also called the “ chief of the Vadukas.” It is evident therefore 
that in this early period, the people north of Tirupaty and those 
who resided in Mysore spoJce one and the same language Vaduku, 
and that Telugu and Canarese had not become separate dialects. In 

1 MoCriodle identified Karige with Kadapa, the chief town of the modern 
Ouddapah District, Pikendaka, he thought may have been Pennakonda in the 




the interior below the ghats, Venkadam or the modern Tirapaty 
was the northern limit of the Tamil land. It is most remarkable 
that after the lapse of eighteen centuries, during which many a 
kingdom rose and fell, and the Tamils, Telugus, Mahrattas, Musal- 
mans, French and English successively rose to political power, the 
language boundary has remained unaltered on the eastern coast. 
The same cannot be said of the boundary of the Tamil land on the 
western coast, for, it has advanced there from Badagara to Kasa- 
ragod, a distance of about sixty miles. 

North-west of Punal-Nadu and west of Aruva-Nadu was 
Maladu or Malayaman Nadu. This was the territory of a chief 
known as Malayaman or the mountain chief. He was a feudatory 
of the Chola king. The capital of this province was Koval on the 
banks of the river Pennai.‘ This town is now called Thirukoilur 
and is situated in the Tirukoilur Taluk of the modern South Arcot 
District. Another large town in Maladu was Mullur or the thorn- 
town. 

West of Maladu was Seetha-Nadu or the cold region 
which evidently included the northern half of the modem Coim- 
batore District and the Southern portion of the Nilgiri District, 
where the climate is much cooler than in other parts of Tamil- 
I akam. Between Seetha-Nadu and Kuda-Nadu, which, as I have 
! already described, extended along the Western coast was Kalkd- 
* Nadu or the “ rocky province.” This part of the country is 
remarkable for the' rocks and hills with which it abounds. It in- 
cluded the North-western portion of the Travancore State, which 
is to this day known to the natives as Kakkanadu. 

Of the sub-divisions of the several Nadus no complete 
record is available except for a portion of Mavilankai, which I 
have given above. Tamil poets allude, however, to Kundur 
Kdrram in the Ghera kingdom, and Milalai Kurram in that of the 
Chola, from which it will be seen that the Chera, Chola and 
Pandya dominions were also divided into kdrrams or districts.® 

1 Amrauvana, Akain 35* 

2 Pura-nanur a, 24. 


OHAPTEE III. 

Eobeign Teadb. 

Erom the earliest times, the products of Tamilakam appear 
to have attracted the merchants of distant lands. It was most 
probably from Tamilakam that, during the reign of Solomon 
(about B. c. 1000) “once in every three years, the ships of 
Tarshish came bringing gold and silver, ivory, apes and peacocks.” 
The names of the last two objects Kapitn and Tukim as found in 
the Hebrew Bible are the same as those still used in Tamil : i.e., 
Kavi and Thohai. Subsequently the Arabs and Greeks appear to 
have kept up the trade with Tamilakam. The Greek names for 
rice (Oryza) , ginger (Zingiber) , and cinnamon (Karpion) are almost 
identical with their Tamil names, Arisi, Inchiver and Karuva, and 
clearly indicate that Greek merchants conveyed these articles and 
their names to Europe from the Tamil-land. The Egyptian 
Greeks under the Ptolemies carried on an extensive trade in Indian 
commodities and Alexandria became, at an early period, the chief 
emporium of this lucrative commerce. Ships of small size which 
cautiously sailed along the coast carried the merchandise to ports 
on the Bed Sea, and thence it was taken by caravans, to the near- 
est point on the Eiver Nile, and by boats down the river to Alex- 
andria. “I found” says Strabo (19 A. n.) “that about one 
hundred and twenty ships sail from Myos-Hermos (a port on the 
Bed Sea) to India.” About this time, a Greek named Hippalos, 
acting on information received probably from Arab or Hindu 
merchants, boldly stood out to sea, from Cape Eartak in Arabia, 
and sailing with the south-west monsoon trade winds found a 
direct route to the pepper bearing country in Tamilakam. 
Thenceforward the trade with Tamilakam increased considerably. 
The Eomans who conquered Egypt were not slow to take advan- 
tage of the profitable trade with Tamilakam. 

Pliny describes as follows the navigation to India “ as it had 
been recently discovered and was practised in his day. 

“ Afterwards it was found the safest course to proceed direct 
from the promontory of Syagrus in Arabia (Cape Eartak) to 
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Patale‘ with the west wind (Favonins) which they call there 
the Hippalos, a distance reckoned at 3 ,435 miles. In the next 
generation it was judged to be both a safer and nearer course to 
proceed from the same promontory direct to Sigerus, a port of 
India. And this mode of navigation was preserved for a long 
time, until merchants discovered a shorter route and the profits of 
India were thus brought nearer to hand. The voyage is now 
made every year with cohorts of archers on board the ships, on 
account of the pirates who infest those seas. It will be worth 
while to set forth their whole course from Egypt, accurate infor- 
mation concerning it being now for the first time available. The 
subject is one worthy of attention, there being no year in which 
India does not drain our Empire of at least 5-5,000,000 sesterces 
(£486, 979) sending us in return wares which are sold for a hun- 
dred times their original value.” 

“ They begin the navigation in the middle of summer before 
the rising of the Dog-star or immediately after its appearance, and 
arrive in about thirty days at Ocelis Mn Arabia, or Cane^ in 
the frankincense-bearing region. There is also a third port called 
Muza* which is frequented not by those sailing to India, but by 
the merchants, who trade in frankincense and other Arabian 
perfumes. In the interior is a city, the capital of the kingdom 
called Sapphar® and another called Sane. But for those whose 
course is directed to India it is most advantageous to start from 
Ocelis. From thence they sail with the wind called Hippalos in 
forty days to the first commercial station of India named Muziris, 
which is not much to be recommended on account of the neigh- 
bouring pirates who occupy a place called Nitrias : nor does it fur- 
nish any abundance of merchandise. Moreover the station of ship- 
ping is far from the land and cargoes have to be loaded and unload- 
ed in barges. The ruler of the country at the time of which I 


» Patala, at the head of the delta of the Indus, McCrindle’a Ptolemy, p. 146. 

2 The modern Ghalla or Celia. McCrindle’s Periplus, p, 84. 

3 It has been identified w4th the port now called Hisn Ghorab, McCrindle's 
Fmplns, p, 87. 

* This port, once tbe most celebrated and most frequented in Yernedo. is now 
the village Musa about 26 miles north from Mokha. McCrindle^s Periplus, p. 78. 

5 The metropolis df the Arabs of Yemen. It is now Dhafar or Bsofier or 
^aphar. McCrindle^s Periplus, p. 80. , 




speak was Goelobothras. There is another more advantageous 
port which is named Barace in the territory of a nation called the 
Neacyndi. The king of that country was named Pandion, who 
resided far from the port in a city of the interior which is called 
Madura. But the region from which pepper is brought to Barace 
in barges hewn out of single treesis called Cottonara (Kuddan^du). 
None of these names of nations or ports or cities are found in any 
former writer, from which it is evident what changes take place 
in the state of things in these countries. They commence the 
return voyage from India at the beginnihg of the Egyptian month 
of Tybis, which answers to our December, or at all events within 
the sixth day of the Egyptian month Mechir, that is, within our 
Ides of January. Thus it comes to pass they return home with- 
in the year. They make the return voyage from India with the 
south-east wind (Vulturnus) and when they have entered the Bed 
Sea, with the south-west or south wind.” ^ 

The author of the Periplus commences his account of the 
commerce and navigation of the Erythraean Sea with a descrip- 
tion of the roadsteads on the Bed Sea and of their exports and 
imports. Then he describes the seaports of the African Coast 
and on the Arabian and Persian Coasts. Passing the mouth 
of the Indus, he mentions the gulfs of Barake (Each) and of 
Barugaza (Cambay) then Barugaza (Broach) near the mouth of the 
Nammadios (Nerbada). South of Barugaza the country is called 
Dakhinabades (Dakshinapatha). Among the local marts in this 
region is Kalliena, (the modern Kalyana near Bombay). After 
Kalliena, he mentions seven seaports, then the islands called 
Sesekreienai and the island of the Aigidioi and that of the 
Kaineitai, near what is called the Khersonesos, places in which 
are pirates, and after this the island of Leuke (or “ the white ”). 
Then he proceeds as follows : — 

“ Below the White Island (Thoovak-kal) commences the 
kingdom of Keprobotas (Cheraputra) styled Limurike (Tamila- 
kam) the first mart of which is Naoora, then Tundis (Thondi) a 
large village close to the shore ; and next to thes*i, Mooziris 
(Muchiri) a flourishing place frequented both by the native vessels 
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from Ariake (Aryakam) and by the Greeks from Egypt. It lies 
upon a river, but at a distance of 20 stadia: ^ and five limidred 
from Tundis (Thondi) the intermediate space is equal whether you 
measure by land from river to river or take the passage by sea. 
(Naoora, Tundis and Mooziris) are succeeded by Nelkunda which 
is in another province under the Government of Pandion. This 
mart is again five hundred stadia from Mooziris by measurement 
between the two rivers or by the road on shore or by the course of 
the vessel along the coast. 

Nelkunda (Nirkunram) lies on a river at the distance of a 
hundred and twenty stadia from the sea : but at the mouth of the 
river there is a village called Bakare (Vaikkarai near Kottayam) and 
here the vessels which come down from Nelkunda lie in an open 
road to receive their cargoes, for the river is full of shoals or mud 
banks and the channel between them is not deep. Both Nelkunda 
and Bakare are subject to a king who resides in the interior. 

“ There is a great resort of shipping to this port for pepper 
and betel : the merchants bring out a large quantity of spice 
and their other imports are topazes, a small assortment of plain 
cloth, stibium, coral, flint, glass, brass and lead, a small quantity of 
wine as profitable as at Barugaza, cinnabar, fine cloth, arsenic and 
wheat, not for sale but for the use of the crew. 

The principal article obtained here is pepper, which is the 
staple of the country as growing in the interior ; it is brought 
down to this port in preference to all others, and is of that species 
called Cottonarikon (Kuddanadan) ; great quantities of the best 
pearl are likewise purchased here, ivory, silk in the web, spike- 
nard from the Ganges, betel from the countries further to the east, 
transparent stones of all sorts, diamonds, rubies and tortoise shell 
from the golden Chersonese or from the islands off the coast of 
Limurike, 

The, best season for the voyage is to leave Egypt in the 
month of Juh or Epiphi : and the voyage was originally perform- 
ed in small ;essels from Kane and Bndaimon in Arabia which 
followed th^3 coast during the whole passage. But Hippalos was 

the 'fiyst navigator who discovered the direct course across the 

^ ^ 

^ 'jS.he Olympic stadium which was in general use throughout Greece 

contained ’\600 Greek feet, which were equal to 625 Roman feet or 606| English 

feet, An EV^glish mile is equal to about 8| stadia. McCrin die’s Ptolemy, p. 4* 
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ocean by observing the position of the ports and the general 
appearance of the sea. For at the season when the annual winds 
peculiar to our climate settle in the north and blow, for a con- 
tinuance upon our coast from the Mediterranean, in the Indian 
Ocean the wind is continually from the south-west. And this wind 
has in these seas obtained the name of Hippalos from the pilot 
who first took advantage of it to make his passage to the east. 

“ From the period of that discovery to the present time vessels 
bound to India take their departure either from Kane on the 
Arabian or Cape Aromata on the African side ; and from these 
points they stretch out into the open sea at once, leaving all the 
windings of the gulfs and bays at a distance and make for their 
several destinations in the coast of India ; those that are intended 
for Limurike waiting sometime before they sail, but those that are 
destined for Barugaza or Skythia seldom more than three days. 

Upon leaving Ela-bakara or the Buddy mountain the coun- 
try which succeeds is under the government of Pandion : it is 
called Paralia (Purali) and lies almost directly north and south ; it 
reaches to Kolkhoi (Korkai) in the vicinity of the pearl-fishery and 
Pandion is sovereign of the whole. 

‘‘But the first port after leaving the Buddy mountain is 
Balita and next to that is Komar (Kumari) which has a fort and a 
harbour. This place is frequented for the purpose of ablution by 
those who have dedicated themselves to a religious life and taken a 
vow of celibacy. Women as well as men are admitted into this 
institution ; and the legend respecting it reports that a goddess in 
some former period practised the same ablutions once a month at 
the spot. 

“ From Komar the district extends to Kolkhi and the pearl 
fishery which is conducted by slaves or criminals condemned 
to the service ; and the whole southern point of the Continent is 
part of Pandyan^s dominion. 

“ The first place that succeeds after leaving Kolkhi is the bay 
Argalus connected with a district inland (of the same name) . Here 
and here only the pearls obtained in the fishery at the island of 
Epidorus are (allowed to be) perforated and prepared for the 
market, and from the same island are procured the fine muslins 
sprinkled : with pearls. v ■ 


“ Proceeding from Argalus the most conspicuous of all the 
marts and anchorages on the coast are Kamara, Padooka and 
Sopatma. To these the traders from Limurike and the other pro- 
vinces north of Limurike resort ; and in the marts are found the 
native vessels which make coasting voyages to Limurike, the 
Monoxala of the largest sort called Sangara, and others styled 
Colandiophonta, which are vessels of great bulk adapted to the 
voyages made to the Ganges and the Golden Chersonese, 

“ To these marts are brought all the articles prepared (in 
Egypt) for the market of Limurike : and almost all the species 
of which Egypt is continually drained by its trade with Limurike 
finally centres on this coast, as well as all the produce of Limurike 
itself 

“ But after passing Limurike and the provinces next in suc- 
cession the coast winds round to the east ; and as the vessel takes 
this direction in her course, the island now called Palaisimoondus, 
but formerly Taprobane, lies out in the open sea to the west. 
The northern part of the island is civilized, but the passage to it 
from the Continent is seldom performed in less than twenty days. 
The whole extent is so large that it reaches almost to the opposite 
coast of Azainia (in Africa) ; and here pearls, precious stones, fine 
muslins and tortoise shells are to be obtained. 

“ But (returning now to the coast above Kamara, Padooka 
and Sopatma) lies Masalia, a district which extends far inland. In 
this country a great quantity of the finest muslins are manu- 
factured ; and from Masalia the coast lies eastward across a bay to 
Desarene, where the ivory is procured of that species called 
Bosarc,” ^ 

The western merchants who visited the Tamil land, were 
known as Yavanas. The word Yavana is derived from the 
Greek laones, which is the name of the Greek nation in their own 
language. In the old Sanscrit epic poetry, the word Yavana is 
invariably used to denote the Greeks.* Similarly in ancient 
Tamil poems also the name Yavana appears to have been applied 
exclusively to the Greeks and Eomans. The Poet Nakkirar 

^ The Periplus o£ the Brythroean Sea and Voyage of Nearchus, translated by 
William Vincent, D.D., p.^05 ff. 

’ Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 220. 



addresses the Pandyan Prince Nan-maran in the following words: 

O Mara, whose sword is ever victorious ! Spend thou thy days in 
peace and joy, drinking daily out of golden cups, presented hy thy 
handmaids, the cool and fragrant wine brought by the Yavanas in 
their good ships.”^ The Yavanas alluded to by these poets 
were undoubtedly the Egyptian Greeks, because as stated in the 
Periplus, it was Greek merchants from Egypt who brought wine, 
brass, lead, glass, etc., for sale to Muchiri (Muziris) and Vaikkarai 
(Bakare) and who purchased from these ports pepper, befcel, ivory, 
pearls and fine muslins. The Greeks sailed from Egypt in the 
month of July and arrived at Muchiri in about forty days. They 
stayed on the Malabar coast for about three months and com- 
menced their return voyage from Muchiri in December or January. 
During their sojourn in Malabar, they would have naturally 
imparted much of their civilization to the Tamils. As the Indian 
seas were infested by pirates, the Greek merchants brought with 
them cohorts of archers on board their ships. Egypt being at 
this period subject to Eome, the archers who accompanied the 
Greek merchants must have been Eoman .soldiers. The superior 
arms and discipline of the Eoman soldiers could not have failed to 
inspire in the Tamils a desire to become better acquainted with 
the Eomans and to share their civilization. The Pandyan King 
was the first to realise the benefits of an alliance with the Eomans. 
He sent two embassies to Augustus Caesar, desiring to become his 
friend and ally. One of these reached Augustus when he was at 
Terraconain the eighteenth year after the death of Julius Caesar 
(B. c. 26) and another six years afterwards (b. c. 20) when that 
Prince was at Samos. Eoman soldiers were enlisted in the ser- 
vice of the Pandyas and other Tamil Kings. During the reign of > 
the Pandya Aryap-padai-kadantha-Nedunj-cheliyan, Eoman sol- 
diers were employed to guard the gates of the fort of Madura.® ? 
A poet of this period describes a Tamil King’s tent on a battle 
field as follows : — In a tent with double walls of canvas firmly 

i Faram, 56. The old commentator of ^ the PurananAru interprets the 
words Yavanar nan Tcalam thantha to mean “ brought by Yavanas in bottles.’* The 
Hon. F. Cooniara Swamy of Colombo, has pointed out that the word halam may 
mean bottles or ships. Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, Vol. 
XIII, Ho. 45. 

" Chilapp-athiharain, XIY. 11* 66-67. 


held by iron chains, guarded by powerful Yavanas whose stern 
looks strike terror into every beholder, and whose long and loose 
coats are fastened at the waist by means of belts ; while dumb 
Ml^chas clad in complete armour, who could express themselves 
only by gestures, kept close watch throughout the night in the outer 
chamber, constantly moving round the inner apartment which was 
lighted by a handsome lamp,”^ It is evident from this descrip- 
tion that Yavana and other Mlechas or foreigners, were employed 
as bodyguards by ancient Tamil Kings. Yavana vases and Yavana 
lamps with the figure of a swan on the top of each,^ or lamps 
in the shape of a female statue in a standing posture, holding 
with both hands the receptacle for oil and wick, appear to have 
been in common use in the Tamil country.® There was a 
colony of Yavana merchants at Kavirip-paddinam which was the 
great emporium of trade on the Eastern Coast.^ The Eoman 
trade with the Tamil land and other parts of India was carried 
on, on such a large scale that, as stated by Pliny, there was no year 
in which India did not drain the Eoman Empire of at least fifty- 
five millions of sesterces (£986,979) sending in return wares which 
were sold for a hundred times their original value. ^ That 
Eoman gold poured largely into the Tamil country at this period, 
is attested by the numerous Eoman coins, dating from the reign 
of Augustus to that of Zeno (B. c. 27 to A. d. 491) which have 
been found buried in different parts of the Tamil land. According 
to the Peutingerian Tables, which are believe^ to have been con- 
structed about 226 A. n. ; the Eomans even at that date are said 
to have had a force of two cohorts (840 to 1,200 men) at Muchiri 
to protect their trade, and they had also erected a temple to 
Augustus at the same place.® 

Of the trade with eastern nations no detailed accounts are 
available ; but there are many allusions in ancient Tamil poems 
to voyages undertaken by merchants and others to Nagapuram in 
Chavakam (Sumatra or Java), Kalakam in Burma and seaports 
in Ceylon and Bengal. 

I MuIlaip-pUddu, 11, 69-66, - JPerum-panarriip-padai, 11. 316*317. 

3 Neda-nal-vadai, 1. 101. i Chilapp-atliikaram, V. 1. 10. 5 ; p. 32. 

^ Malabar Manual, Vol. L, p. 199. 


CHAPTEE IV. 

Tamil Eaces and Tbibes. 

The oldest of the tribes who dwelt in Tamilakam were the 
Villavar and Minavar. The Villavar or bowmen (from the Dra- 
vidian word vil meaning a bow) inhabited hilly tracts and jungles, 
and lived by the chase : and the Minavar or fishermen (from the 
Dravidian meeuy a fish) subsisted by fishing and resided in the 
valleys and plains, or on the sea-coast. The two tribes were evi- 
dently a primitive race which was spread over the whole of India, 
as they are still found in large numbers in Eajputana and (xuza- 
rat, where they are known as Bhils and Meenas, and in the 
Ganarese country, where they are called Billavar. 

These semi-barbarous tribes were conquered by the Nagas, 
who were a very numerous and civilised race, and who at one time 
or other ruled a great portion of India, Ceylon and Burma. They 
are mentioned in the Eamayana, and the Naga capital, which 
probably lay in the heart of the Dekkan is described in that epic 
asfollows:— 

Near Bhogavati stands the place 
Where dwell the hosts of the serpent race, 

A broad-wayed city walled and barred 
Which watchful legions keep and guard. 

The fiercest of the serpent youth 
Each awful for his venomed tooth ; 

And throned in his imperial hall 
Is VasuM who rules them all. 

Explore the serpent city well, 

Search town and tower and citadel, 

Scan each field and wood that lies 
Around it with your watchful eyes.^ 

From the Mahabharata we learn that there were Naga king- 
doms between the Jumna and the Ganges about the 13th century 
B. 0. When the kings of the Lunar race of Aryas wanted to 
found a second capilial near the spot where Delhi stands at present, 
they had to dislodge the Nagas who occupied it. Arjuna, the 


1 : Griffith’s Bamayana IV. 205. , ■ 
Indian Antiquary Vol. Vni;p. 5. 
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hero of the poem, in his banishment, is said to have married first 
Ulipi, the daughter of a Naga king, then Chitrangadai, daughter of 
ChitraTahana, the Naga king of Manipura. Parikshit, the grand- 
son of Arjuna was killed by Thakshaka, a Naga king, and hence 
Janamejaya, the son of Parikshit had to wage a long and bloody 
war with the Nagas and killed thousands of them. They appear 
again in history in the 6th century B. C. when a Naga dynasty 
ruled Magadha ; and it was during the reign of Ajatasatru, the 
6th king of this race, that Gautama Buddha preached his new faith 
which soon found favour with the Nagas. ^ The Ceylonese 
historical works all begin with an account of the Nagas. It ap- 
pears from these works that in the 6th century B. 0. there were 
powerful Naga kingdoms on the western coast of the island wdiich 
was called Nagadwipa or Naga island on that account. The Naga 
capital was at Kalyani The niece of the king of Ealyani was 
married to a Naga king of the Kanawaddamano mountain, which 
was evidently Kandamadanam, a hill near the modern Eamesvaram 
on the Indian coast, opposite to Kalyani. In the ancient sculp- 
tures at Amaravati and elsewhere which were executed more than 
eighteen hundred years ago, the human figures, which are repre- 
sented with serpent hoods spread wide at the back ,of them, are 
Nagas.‘^ Some fragments of the sculptures which were re- 
moved from the ruins at Amaravati may now be seen at the 
Government Museum, Madras. In these sculptures the Naga 
kings are distinguished by the hood of a five or seven-headed ser- 
pent at their back, Naga princesses by a three-headed serpent, and 
ordinary Nagas by a single-headed serpent. The artists who exe- 
cuted these sculptures with considerable labour and care seem to 
have imagined that the Nagas partook of the nature of serpents, 
and that their bodies were partly human and partly serpentine. 
The ancient Tamil poets appear to have shared this belief, for, thej^ 
speak of the Nagas who were contemporary with them, as human 
beings, while at the same time they describe the ancient Nagas 
as serpents living underground. In describing the antiquity and 
wealth of Kaviripaddinam, the Ohola capital, the author of the 
Chilappathikaram states that it was as ancient and famous as the 

1 Fergasson*s Tree ayd Serpent Worship, p. 60. 

* Archaeological Survey of Southern India, VoL I. The Buddhist stupas of 
Amaravati and Jaggayapeta, 
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Metropolis of thfe 'Naga’s and ' tfhe Naga-nadu.* ' ' It appears there- 
fore tKat of the Tarhil people who lived 

’eighteen hundred years ago, there was no kingdom older than that 
of the Nagas. Kaviripaddinam itself is said to have heen an 
ancient seat of thelSfagas who had ‘‘ curved red lips, large bright 
teeth, a voice like thuMer who delighted in doing mischief and 
were always armed with the noose/'® Another poet describes 
the contest of two Naga kings for the sacred-seat of Buddha as 
follows : — In the nether regions, two kings who ruled the Naga 
country contended for the seat, but neither was able to lift it off the 
ground ; loath to give it up, with eyes all aflame and breathing 
fury, they led their great armies and fought a bloody battle. The 
great teacher (Buddha) then appeared before them and said ‘ cease 
your strife, this seat is mine'; then he sat upon it and preached the 
law,"® The same poet states that the island of Manippallavam 
where the sacred seat was placed, was situated at a distance of 30 
yofanas south of Kaviripaddinam.^ He refers also to a town in 
Gandhara in Northern India, which in consequence of an earth- 
quake sank a distance of 4G0 yofanas to Naga-nadu."^ From 
these ailusiohs it is evident that the Tamil poets of this period had 
a very hazy idea of the ancient Nagas and their country. They 
believed, in fact, tbat the N“agas inhabited P^thal a or the lower 
world, far below the surface of the earth. Of contemporary Naga 
tribes and kingdoms they give a more satisfactory account. The 
first meeting of the Ghola king Killi-ValaVan and a Naga princess 
is thus described : — ® One pleasant summer day when Kill^ 

who wears the long crown studded with sparkling gems, sought the 
shade of a green wood, he foixnd a lovely damsel all alone in a bower 
which was fragrant with sweet-scented flowers. Wondering who 

^ CWlappadikaram. i. 19 & iSO Arampatlia-uriti-achiriyar, and Adiyarkkn- 
iN'allar the two commentators to the Chilappathika ram, who were evidently not 
aware that there were kingdoms ruled by Naigas at this early period, interpret the 
expressions Naga-nagar and Naga-nadf in the text, to mean Swhrga and Pathata or 
the world of the gods, and the world of the serpents ! 

2 Mani-mekalai* i. 21 — 23. 

® Mani-mekalai— VIII. 54 to 61. 

Ibid— VI. 211— ^13. 

« Ibia— IX. 12-22. 

® Mani-mekalai — XXIV. 30—61, 
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she was, the monarch stood a while entranced, and the God of 
Love armed with the conquering bow, swiftly shot, his flowery 
darts deep into the king’s heart, flis eyes were charmed with her 
beauty : with ravished ears, he heard her musical voice : the 
perfumes of her person confounded his senses, and he who had 
commanded legions, .now became her devoted slave. Full one 
month he spent with her in that grove in rapturous enjoyment- 
She told not who she was, nor whence she came, but at the end 
of that month, she disappeared as suddenly as she had met him at 
first. Yearning to meet her again, he who had smote many a 
rival king, now went in search of her, smitten by her matchless 
charms. He met a saint who could penetrate the caverns of the 
earth, or soar into the aerial regions, or dive into the deep ocean ; 
and having made the usual reverence, prayed to the saint to find 
out the hiding place of her who was dear to him as his own life. 

* I know the princess’ said the saint ‘ though I have not seen her 
myself, I have heard of her, listen thou 0 ! monarch. There is 
a king, whose lance is ever victorious in war, and who rules Naga- 
nadu, His. name is Valahvahan and his wife is V&sa-Mailai : 
their beloved daughter is the beauteous princess Peeli-Valai. At 
her birth a seer had foretold that a prince of the solar race would 
espouse her. Her son will come to you, but thou shalt meet her 
no more.” That the Chola king Killi-Valavan married, though 
for a time only, the daughter of a neighbouring Naga king appears 
to he a historical fact. But Cheetbalai-Chaththanar, the author of 
the poem Mani-mekalai, who was a contemporary of Killi-Valavan 
has, with a poet’s license, given a romantic account of the 
marriage, probably because he considered it degrading to a Tamil 
king to marry a Naga princess. 

There were several tribes of the Nagas, such as the Maravar, 
Eyinar, Oliyar, Oviyar, AruvWur and Paratiiavar. Of these, the 
Maravar appear to have been the most powerful and warlike tribe, 
and most hostile to the Tamils, “ Of strong limbs and hardy 
frames ” says a poet “ and fierce looking as tigers, wearing long 
and curled locks of hair, the blood thirsty Maravar, armed with 
the bow bound with leather, ever ready to injure others, shoot 
their arrows at poor„and helpless travellers, from whom they can 
rob nothing, only to feast their eyes on the quivering limbs of 
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their victM They were so numerous especially on the East 
Goast, between the Kaviriand Vaigai, rivers, where they are still 
to be found in large numbers, that they successfully resisted the 
armies of the Tamil Kings. ‘‘ The wrathful and furious Maravar” 
says the Poet quoted above ‘‘ whose curled beards resemble 
the twisted horns of the stag, the loud twang df whose powerful 
bowstrings, and the stirring sound of whose double headed drums,. 
con3.pel even Kings at the head of large armies to turn their back 
and Their prowess in battle was so much valued by the 

Tamil Kings that ' they were enlisted largely in the Tamil 
armies. A Marava chieftain named Nalai-kilavan Nagan served 
the Pandya as a Minister and Commander in his army.^ Another 
Marava, Piddank-korran, chieftain of a mountain called Kuthirai- 
mali, was in the service of the Chera King.^ 

The Eyinar or Vedar were the most lawless of theNaga tribes. 
Cattle lifting and pillage and murder appear to have been the 
sole business of their life. They worshipped the dread goddess 
Kali, and slaughtered buffaloes at her shrine, to secure her favor 
in their plundering raids.® Before starting on their’ 
expeditions they usually consulted omens ' in the chirping and 
flight of birds.® Their descendants are now known by the 
appropriate title of kallar or “thieves.” Dhirataran Miirti-Eyinar 
the great chief of Viramangalam referred to in the plates of Jatila- 
varman, a Pandyan King of the twelfth century A. D. appears to 
have belonged to this tribe 

The Oliyar were another tribe of the Nagas who, it is said, were 
conquered by Karikfi.l-Ohola.® We find them in power as late 
as the eleventh century A; D. from an inscription at M^mallai- 
puram.^ This inscription is dated in the 9th year of the reign 
of the Chola King Koppara-K^sari-Varmman alias Udiay4r-Sri- 
Bajendna Deva who defeated Ahawa-Malla, the western Chalukya 
King (1040 — 1069 A.D.) at the battle of Koppa. It is the copy of 
a deed by which a piece of land was granted to the Varaha-Sw4mi 

i Kalltli-tliokai, IV — 1 to 5. ^ ibid, XV—1 to 7. 3 Vada-nedun-tha-* 

tbtiianar-Purain Stanza 179. ^ Karnvur Kanthap-pillai Chatbthanar.Piiram 

St. 168. ® Chilapp-atliikarain— XII. ® Ibid, XII— 120 to 128. ^ Indian 
Antiquary Vol. XXII, p. 57. ® Paddinap-palai-r-lhie 274. Madras 

Journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XIII, . part II, article IV. - 
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temple at Mamallai-piiram, and which was signed by the foilowing, 
Nagas, amongst other high officers ot the Chola-King : — 

OHnagan Madaiyan Alagiya Ghola 
AmamadAitt Muv^nda 
OMnagan Chandra Sekaran 
Oimagain HarayaBa^ 

Indnpnravan Sanga-Nagan 

Uehan-ICilavan Mngnli Nagan. 

It appears fro?:n this deed that there were, besides the Olinagas, 
other tribes of the same race, sncli a.s Sanga Nagas and Mngoli 
ISTagas, in the eleventh century A. D, 

Aruvalar was a local name of the Naga tribes who inbabited 
A,ruva-lSradu and Aruva-Vadathalai. The Oviyarwere a family ol 
the Aruvalar tribe who ruled at Eyil-Paddinam, and were Kings, 
of Mavilankai about the middle of the second century A. D. 
when there was. a temporary decline of the power of the Cholas 
and of other Tamil Kings. They are described by a Tamil 
poet as “Chivalrous and intrepid warriors, fierce as tigers 
on the battle field.’^^ The Oviyar were most probably 
the Basore Nagas alluded to by Ptolemy as Kings of Melan- 
gae.® It appears from Ptolemy that at Uraiyur, the Ohola 
capital also, the Cholas were displaced by the S6re Nagas who 
were evidently the descendants of Chola and Naga families who 
had intermarried.^ About this period the Nagas appear to have 
risen to power even in Ceylon, judging from the names of the 
following Kings of the country as given in the Mah&wanso : — 



A. D. 

Mahalamana or Mallaga Naga. . . 

125 

Kuhana or Chanda Naga 

173 

Kudanama or Kuda Naga ... 

183 

Knda Sirina or Sri Naga 

184 


The Parathavar were a Naga tribe who occupied the sea coast; 
and maintained themselves by fishing or by sea faring. They 
dived for pearls or for conch shells, and knew the charm to keep 
off sharks from that part of the sea, where they dived. They 
were most powerful in the country around Korkai in Then-pandi- 

i Ckiru-pJbnteup-pad&i. 11. 12JL-1-22* * McCrindles’ Ptolemy, p. 185. 

3 Ibid, p. 184r. * Mahawanso, List of- Kings* 
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nad ; well fed on fisk and flesk and armed witk bows, tkeir hordes 
terrified their enemies by their dashing valonr.’*^ 

The Nagas, were skilled in many arts • and especially 
in weaving. The Nagas of the Kalinga country were so famous 
in the art of weaving that the word kalingam in Tamil has come 
to signify a cloth. At the period which I describe, the Nagas 
inhabiting the Eastern Coast in the Pandyan territory were great 
weavers, and exported a large quantity of cloths and muslins. 
The fine muslins manufactured by the Nagas were highly prized 
by the Tamils and fetched fabulous prices in foreign countries/ 
Tamil poets allude to a famous chieftain Ay who offered to t h 
image of Siva, one of these priceless muslins which had been 
presented to him by Nila-Naga/ 

It was from the Nagas that the Aryas first learnt the art 
of writing ; and hence Sanscrit characters are, to this day known 
as Deva-n4gari. 

While the fair skinned: Aryas who had entered India through 
the Kabul valley, were settled in the Punjab, a horde of the 
yellow races who inhabited the central table land of Asia, appear 
to have passed southward through the numerous passes between 
Thibet and Nepal, and occupied the Gangetic Valley. Sanscrit 
writers name these yellow races Takshas : Pali chroniclers called 
them 7ahhQ$ : and Chinese historians, speak of them as the Yuh^^ 
chi. These yellow races being natives of the higher regions of 
the earth, considered themselves to be superior to the inhabitants 
of the plains, and assumed the name of Daivaputras or “ the sons 
of Gods.’’ They were intellectually and morally a superior race 
of people, and eventually spread over the whole of Bengal, and 
emigrated thence by sea to Southern India and Ceylon. 

When the Eamayana was composed the Yekshas had reached 
the southernmost parts of India, and they are alluded to in that 
poem as inhabiting the sea-coast facing Ceylon. 

1 Mathuralk-kanclii, 11. 140 to 144. 

2 Kolkhoi succeeds anotlier coast lying along a gulf having a 
district in the interior bearing the name of Argalon. In this single place are 
obtained the pearls collected near the island of- Epiod6ras. From it are exported 
the muslins called ehargareitides.” 

McOrindles, Feriplus Maris Erythrcei, p. 140. ** 

® Ghiru-panarrup-padai, 11« 96 — 99. 
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Then will yon see Kaveris’ stream 
Whose pleasant waters glance and gleam 
And to the lovely banks entice 
The Bipovilve maids of paradise* 

^ ^ m 

Thence hasting on yonr way behold 
The Pandyas gates of pearl and gold, 

Then with your task maturely planned 
On ocean’s shore your feet will stand* 

Where, by Agastj^a’s high decree 
Mahendra, planted in the sea 
With tinted peaks against the tide 
Bises in solitary pride, 

And glorious in his golden glow 
Spurns back the waves that beat below, 

Fair mountain, bright with creeper’s bloom 
And every tint that trees assume 
her Q yalisha^ go& Mid heavenly maid 
Meet wandering in the lovely shade. 

In the fifth century B. C., when Vijaya the leader of the first 
colony of Aryas, from Bengal, landed in Ceylon, he found the 
island in the possession of the Yakshas, and he first married 
Kuveni, a Yaksha Princess. 

Most of these Mangolian tribes emigrated to Southern India 
from Tamalitti,^ the great emporium of trade at the mouth of 
the Ganges, and this accounts for the name “ Tamils ” by which 
they were collectively known among the more ancient inhabitants 
of the Dekkan. The name Tamil appears to be therefore only 
an abbreviation of the word Tamalittis. The Tamraliptas are 
alluded to, along with the Kosalas and Odras, as inhabitants of 
Bengal and the adjoining Sea-coast in the Vayu and Vishnu 
Puranas.^ 

The oldest of the Mongolian tribes who invaded Southern 
India and conquered the Nagas appears to have been the M4rar, 
and the chief of this tribe was ever afterwards known as Palayan 
or ''the ancient,” being the most ancient, of the Tamil settlers in 

Valmiki’s Eamayana, translated by Griffths. Book IV. Chap XLI. 

2 The Pali forni of the Sanskrit Tamraixpti. It is now known as Tamlnk, 
and lies on a bay of the Bupnarayan Eiver 12 miles above its junction with the 
Hnghii mouth of the Ganges. MeOrindle’s Ptolemy 1 170. 

3 Vishnu Furana. Book IT, Chap XXIV, 
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the Southern part of India.’^ The capital of Palayan M4ran 
was Mohoor, the exact site of which I am unable to ascertain. It 
was somewhere close to the Pothiya Hill near Cape Comorin.* 
The Pandyan King claimed to be a Maran and “ Minavar Kon ” 
or the King of the Minavar. The name M^ran appears to be 
identical with the name Mr&nmar, borne by the tribe which con- 
• quered Burmah before the first century A. D. In the accounts of 
Burmah written in Pali, the country is known as Maramma-desa.® 

The next tribe of Tamil invaders was the Thirayer or “ Sea 
Kings.” They were a great seafaring race, whose home appears 
to have been Lower Bengal and who travelled by sea to Burmah, 
Cochin China, Ceylon and Southern India. A King of this tribe 
named Thirayan who reigned at Kanchi, the modern Kanchi-puram, 
contemporary with Karikal-Chola, claimed to be a descendant of 
the god Vishnu, whose bed is on the ocean, according to Hindu 
Mythology.* It was on this account perhaps that the Chola 
Kings who belonged to this tribe, boasted of being descendants of 
the solar race. The oldest of the Chola Kings mentioned in the 
Tamil poems of the first century A. D. is Muchukunta. He is 
said to have saved Amaravati, the capital of Indra, when it was 
besieged by the Asuras, and that in gratitude for the service, 
Indra sent five giants who killed the Nagas of Kaviri-paddinam 
and enabled the Chola King to take possession of that town.® 


* Mathuraik-kanclii, 1. SOS, 

2 Mamulanar-Akam, stanza 250. 

3 “ Sir Arthur Fhayre derives Mranma from Brahma (see page 2 of his History 
of Bm'ma)» The exact derivation and meaning of the designation by which the 
Barmans are known have not yet been settled. The term Mranma is not met with 
in Burmese history till the first Century A. B. In Marco Polos' travels, Burma is 
referred to as the Kingdom of Mien. The Barmans are known among the Chinese 
as the Mieu, and among the Shans as the Man, the same appellation by which the 
Mongols are knowm among the Chinese. In the accounts of Burma written in Pali, 
the country is known as Marammad^sa, If Sir Arthur Phayre’s derivation is correct, 
it is dijEcult to justify the action of the learned priests of the and 15th Cen- 
turies, in making use of the barbarous appellation Maramma in lithic inscriptions as 
well as in literary works, while they had the familiar terra Brahma for their national 
designation.” Taw Seiu Ko, in the Indian Antiquary, Vol, XXII., p. 8. 

^ Perum-panarrup-padai, II. 29 — 37. 

^ Chilapp-athikaram, V. 11. 95 to 97 and VI. 11. 14 to 17, Mani-mekalai, I. IL 
19 to 24. 
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The Tamil cdBqtierors named the town Chanip4-patij 
most probaby after Ghamptoagar, an ancient capital of Bengal 
(the site of which is near the modern town of Bhagalpnr) from 
which they had emigrated. 

There seems to be no donbt that Mnchitkunta was the first 
Chola King who conquered the Nagas. The name of the Thirai- 
yar in Sanskrit was S4garakula. The ancient Kings of Thondai- 
nad belonged to the Sagarakiila, but the later Pallavas styled 
themselves Bh4radvajas. ^ Families of the Thirayar tribe who liv ed 
in Thondai-Mandalam (the modern Chingleput. and North Arcot 
Districts) were known by the following names, as late as the 
sixteentheenturyA.D.^:— 

Pangala Thirayar— Thirayar of Bengal. 

China Thirayar— Thirayar of China, this was most probably 
Cochin China. 

Kadaira Thirayar — Thirayar of Kadaram, that is, Burmah. 

Singala Thirayar — Thirayar of Ceylon. 

Pallava Thirayar — Thirayar of Pallavam. 

Another tribe of the Tamils was the Vanavar or Celestials. 
They were evidently natives of a mountainous region in the North 
of Bengal, and when they settled in Southern India, they chose 
for their residence hilly tracts, such as the Kolli-hills (in the 
Salem District) the Western Ghats, and the Nilgiris. The Chera 
Kings belonged to this tribe and called themselves Vanavar or 
Celestials, They claimed affinity with the Vanavar inhabiting 
the Himalayas,® and expressive of their origin they adopted 
the titles of Vanavarmman or Imaya-Varmman.^ Besides 
the Chera Kings, Other mountain chiefs such as Nannan, lord 
of Mnthiram ^ and Alumbil-Vel ® called themselves Vana- 

1 Epigraphia Indiea, part I., p '2. 

® Thonclai-’mandala-paddaya'm, 

® CMlapp-athik&tam XXV. 11. 1 to 8. 

^ Pathirrap-paththu ; Sfcan'^ias 11 to 20 are in praise of Nedon-cheralathan 
'ctUds Itnaya-varmman, I. Stanzas *31 to 40 are addressed to Kalankaikkanni-lSrar-. 
Mndich-Oheral alias Vana-varmman I. Stanzas 48 to 50 refer to Obenk-kuddnvan 
Irbtaya varmman II. Stanzas 51 to 60 allude to Nadu-K6dpada-Cheral4fciian alias 
Vana-varmman 11. 

® Malax*padii-kadam,JI. 164. The Commentator X'achchindrk-iniyar misreads 
the expression Vana-viral-v‘^1 as Mana-viral-vel. 

^ Mathuraik-kanohi, 11. 344-346. 



Viral- Vel or Chiefs of the Vanavas. One of the Chera Kings called 
Cheiikiidduvan, who was contemporary with Gajabahu of 
Ceylon (113 to 105 A. D.) is said to have been on intimate terms of 
friendship with the Karnas, Emperors of Magadha, and with 
their assistance he attacked the Arjas near the Himalayas/ The 
Karnas, who belonged to the great Andhra tribe ruled Magadha 
during the first and second centuries of the Christian era. They , 
were lords of the Three Kalingas, and their dominion extended 
from the modern Telugu country on the . one side, to Arakan on 
the other side of the Bay of Bengal.® 

Mr. Eergusson, the great writer on Architecture, having 
observed the striking similarity of the style of Architecture pre- 
vailing in South Canara and Malabar to that of Nepal, wrote as 
follows: — ‘'The feature, however, which presents the greatest 
resemblance to the Northern styles is the reverse slope of the 
eaves above the verandah. I am not aware of its existence any- 
where else South of Nepal, and it is so peculiar that it is much 
more likely to have been copied than reinvented. I cannot offer 
even a plausible conjecture, how or at what time, a connection 
existed between Nepal and Thibet and Canara, but I cannot doubt 
that such was the case.’’ "In fact there are no two tribes in 
India, except the Nayars (of Malabar) andNewars (of Nepal) who 
have the same strange notions as to female chastity, and that 

1 Ohilapp-athikaram XXyi. II. 148-149 and 11. 

2 Soodrnka is known in tlie native annals as Kama Deva or Maha 
Kama. A plate has reoentlj been dug up at Benares, on which is inscribed a grant 
of land made bj their monarch who is styled the Lord of the three Kalingas. If 
this be not an oriental exaggeration, it would go to show that the great Kama of 
Magadha had extended his dominions as far as the coast of Telinga ou the one side 
and of Arracan on the other side of the Bay, and to the sea coast of Bengal : for 
this is the locality, of the three Kalingas as explained by historians. After a reign 
of eighteen years he was succeeded by his brother. Six monarchs in succession, 
filled the throne after the founder, who all assumed the same patronymic, and were 
remembered as the seven Karnas : but we have nothing but this naked fact for our 
guidance, except the great veneration in which the name of Kama is traditionally 
held, not only in India, but throughout the Eastern Archipelago, This would 
almost justify the supposition that the Karnas, possessing, the three divisions of the. 
sea coast, had created a navy, and made their power felt in the islands of the East. 
In com.ujon speech, the natives are accustomed, when anxious to pay the highest 
compliment to, a liberal man to compare him to Kama : %nd we hicliiie to the belief 
that on such occasions they allude to the more modern Kama of Magadha, rather 
than to the antiquated hero of that name mentioned in the Mahabharat.” 
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coupled with the architecture and other peculiarities, seems to 
point to a similarity of race, which is both curious and interest- 
ing: but how and when the connection took place I must leave it 
to others to determine. I do not think there is any thing in the 
likeness of the names, but I do place faith in the similarity of their 
architecture combined with that of their manners and customs 
(Mr. Fergusson*s History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 270 
and 305). The similarity of races, which Mr. Fergusson's profes- 
sional instinct told him must be a fact, is fully borne out by the 
direct testimony of ancient Tamil poets. The connection hetween 
Nepal mid Malabar had broken off prohabhj more than hvo ihoiteand 
years ago. It is truly marvellotis therefore that traces of this con- 
nection still linger in the language^ the cu^stomSf and the style of 
Architecture of the latter muntry, after the lapse of twenty cent mnes I 

The three Tamil tribes Maranmar, Thir ay ar and Vanavar 
founded respectively the Tamil Kingdoms subsequently known as 
the Pandya, Chola and Chera Kingdoms.^ From the edicts of 
the great Magadha Emperor Asoka. which were engraved in the 
latter half of the 3rd Century B.C., we learn that the three Tamil 
kingdoms were in existence in his time and were not subject to 
his authority.^ 

The latest of the immigrants into the Tamil country were the 
Kosar. It is said that they attacked Mohoor the Capital of Paiayan- 
Maran and as they were repnised there, the '' Vamba-Moriyar or 
the illegitimate Mauriyas came to their assistance, and drove in 

** These Andhra kings appear to have maintained towards the close of 
their dynasty a constant intercourse with China: and we find the Chinese 
Government on one occasion sending an army to assist in putting down a rebellion 
in India.” — Marshman*s History of India, p, 63. Dr Bhandarkar’s Early History of 
the Dekkan, p. 25. 

^ The Puranic authors have however tried to conceal this fact by asserting 
that the Pandya, Ohola and Chera were descendants of an Aryan king. “ The IlarU 
vamsa and Agni Purana make Pandya, Chola, Kerala and Kola great grandsons 
of Dushyanta- of the line of P urn, and founders of the rego.1 dynasties named after 
them* The descendants of Dushyanta however as specified in the Vishnu Purana 
do not include these personages, and their insertion seems to have been the work of 
the more recent authorities. The Harivamsa with no little inconsistency places the 
Pandyas and Cholas amongst the Kshatriya tribes degraded by Sagara. The 
Padma Purana has a similar addition to the list of thcfSe tribes in the Ramayana.” 
Prof. H. H. Wilson’s Historical Sketch of the Pandyan Kingdom. Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. HI. Art IX., p. 190. 

^ Indian Antiquary. Voh XX., p. 242. 
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their handsome chariots on the Pothiya hill.^ It appears there- 
fore that the immigration of the Kosar took place in the 3rd or 
2nd Century B.C,, when the illegitimate Mauriyas were on the 
Magadha throne. The Kosar are said to have come from four 
different towns and they spoke four different dialects." They 
were a very warlike people and were remarkable for their regard 
for truth.^ In the first Century A. D., they were the Masters of 
the Konga country (the Modern Coimbatore District)'^ while in 
the Pandyan country they were the most honored of the subjects 
of the Pandya, inferior in rank only to Palayan-Maran.^ They 
invaded Then-Pandi and the Chela territory also, but were repulsed 
by the Kings Thithiyan® and Killi.^ 

The Kosar appear to be no other than the Koshans, a branch 
of whom conquered Bactria in the second Century B.C. and the 
north-western portion of India, in the first Century B.C. They 
were the leaders of the four tribes of the Yuh-chi, i,e., the Asioi, 
Pasianoi, Tocharoi and Sakarauloi and their great god was 
Siva, as may be seen from the coins of Kanishka.^ 

As the Tamil immigrants came into Southern India at distant 
intervals of time and in separate tribes, and were fewer in number 
than the aboriginal Nagas and Dravidians, they had to adopt the 
ancient Dravidian language, and in course of time, they modified 
and refined it into the language now known as Tamil. The pecu- 
liar letter Ezha (^) found in the Tamil alphabet which does not 
occur in the other Dravidian or Sanskrit languages, was doubtless 
brought in by the Tamil immigrants. This letter, I understand, 
occurs only in some of the Thibetian languages. It indicates most 
clearly that the primitive home of the Tamil immigrants must have 
been in the Thibetian plateau. That they were not of Aryan descent 

^ Mamillanar-Akam, 250. 

® Math araik-Kan chi, 11. 508-509. 

® Old stanza quoted by Nachchinarkiniyar in his commentary to the 
Tholkapiyam Forubathikaram, Mr. Thamotharam PillaFs edition, p. 329. 

* Chiiapp-athikaram Urai-pern-kaddurai. 

5 Mathiiraik-kanohi, 11. 772-Y74. 

® Paranar-Akam, 195. 

7 Nakkirar-Akam, 204. 

s Strabo XI. viii. 2. f' 

® Catalogue of coins of Greek and Scythio kings of Bactria and India, by R, S. 
Poole, p. xl, 

s 
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is proved not only by the continued antagonism they displayed 
towards the Aryans, but also by ancient Sanscrit works in W'hich 
the Dravidas are spoken of as an alien peopled That the 
Tamils had attained a high degree of civilisation before the advent 
of the Aryans is established indisputably by the fact that the 
pure Tamil language is so copious and exact that it can do well 
without borrowing Sanscrit words. In fact, in the ancient Tamil 
classical works, the terms relating to Music, Grammar, Astronomy 
and even abstract Philosophy are of pure Tamil origin ; and they indi- 
cate most clearly that those sciences were cultivated by the Tamils 
long bef ore the arrival of the Brahmins or other Aryan immigrants. 
The Tamils obtained a knowdedge of these sciences most probably 
from China, through Bengal or Burma, with both of which countries 
they had direct and constant intercourse. The Tamil language, 
unlike other Dravidian dialects, abounds in words with nasal 
letters such as nga, nja and nna : and this peculiarity is remark- 
able in ancient Tamil works, and in modern Malayalam. This is 
further evidence of the affinity of the Tamils and the Burmese and 
Chinese, the latter of whom call themselves Celestials'* like the 
ancient Gheras who were knowm as Yanavar or “ Celestials** — 

The modern Malayalam preserves, I believe, that form of 
language which was spoken by the early Tamil immigrants, some 
time after they had settled in Southern India. They had then 
learnt to use Dra vidian words, but were not familiar with the 
personal signs of verbs. In. this condition, the Malayalam of to- 
day resembles the Mongolian, the Manchu, and other primitive 
tongues of High Asia. 

The early Tamil poets believed in the tradition that Agastya 
lead the first colony of the Aryas to the Pothya hills near Cape 
Comorin, How much of historical truth there is in this tradition 
it is difficult to determine ; but the tradition seems to rest entirely 
on the Eamayana, in which epic, Agastya is represented as inviting 
Kama to overcome Havana, the King of Ceylon. In the same poem 

1 Haiightoa's translation of MaixaYa Dharma Sastra. 

Chap* X. y. 43, The following races of Kshatriyas by their omission of 
holy rites and by seeing no Brahmans have gradually sunk among men to the 
lowest of the four classes^ 

Chap. X. y. 44. Pauudracas, Odras, and Dravidas: Gambojas, Yavans 
and Sakas; Paradas, Pablavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Deradas and Ohasas. 
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Panchavati which was situated on the hanks of the Godaveri near 
the modern Nasik is said to have been two yojanas from the her- 
mitage of Agastya.^ It follows therefore that during the time 
of Valmiki, Agastya’s hermitage was believed to be near the 
modern Nasik. Danda-karanya, the modern Mahratta country, 
is described as a forest infested by wild tribes who disturbed the 
religious rites of the Brahmins, while the country South of the 
river Eaviri is designated Janasthan, or a region inhabited by 
civilized people. In the passage describing the despatch of mon- 
key soldiers in search of Sita, they are directed to go to the 
countries of the Andhras, the Pandyas, the Cholas and the Keralas 
in the South, and are told that they will there see the gate of the 
city of the Pandyas adorned with gold and jewels.® These 
descriptions in the Eamayana go to show that during 'Yalmiki’s 
time, the Aryas had some knowledge of the Tamil people and 
considered them as a civilized nation, and that they knew the 
Pandyan capital to be a very wealthy city. Another Sanscrit 
author, Katyayana who wrote his aphorisms called Varthikas, to 
explain and supplement the grammatical Sutras of Panini, and who 
is popularly known to have lived during the time of the Nandas 
in the first half of the fourth Century B. C., alludes to the 
Pandyas and Cholas and says that one sprung from an individual 
of the tribes of the Pandas, or the Kings of their country, should 
be called a Pandya.”® 

It is beyond doubt therefore that long before the fourth 
Century B. C. the Pandyan Kingdom in the South of India had 
come into existence. But of the founder of the Southern Pan- 
dyan Kingdom nothing definite is known. AccordingtotheMaha- 
bharata current in South India, Arjuna is said to have married 
Chitrangada, the daughter of Malayadhvaja, King of Pandya. 
But as the section containing this account is not to be found in 
copies of the poem which are current in Northern India, it is 
doubtless an interpolation.'*’ Prom other accounts however it 

i Eamayana HI. i3, 13. Bombay Edition. 

^Eamayana. 

3 T^rtika on Panini. IV. 1—168. ■ 

^ ‘^Tbe traditions of the South however make Malaya Bhvaja, a more 
important oharactei' and consider him as the father Chitrangada, the wife of 
Arjana* This opinion is grounded on a section of the Sabha Parian of the Mahu- 
bharat, where Sahadeva, whilst performing his military career in the Bekkan is 
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appears that the founder of the Southern Pandyan Kingdom was 
a princess, Megasthenes who resided as an ambassador of Seleukus 
in the Court of Chandra-^gnpta at Pataliputra, has the following 
account of the origin of the Pandyas : Herakles begat a daughter 
in India whom he called Pandaia. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to southward and extends to the sea^ 
while he distributed the people subject to her ;rule into three 
hundred and sixty-five villages, giving orders that one village 
should each day bring to the treasury the royal tribute, so that 
the Queen might always have the assistance of the men w-hose 
turn it was to pay the tribute, in coercing those who for the time 
being were defaulters in their payments,”^ Pliny gives a 
similar account, next come the Pandoe the only race in India 
ruled by women. They say that Hercules having but one 
daughter, who was on that account all the more beloved, endowed 
her with a noble kingdonik Her descendants rule over 800 cities 
and command an army of 150,000 foot and 500 eleiohants.’'^ 
Ancient Tamil poems seem to support this tradition because they 
refer to a woman as the founder of the Pandyan Dynasty.^ 
She appears to have been subsequently worshipped as a god- 
dess in Madura. In the Chilappathikaram she is spoken of as 
Mathurapathi or Queen of Madura’’ and she is described as 
dressed half in the attire of a warrior and half in that of a prin- 


deacribed as having an interview with her father Malaya Dhvaja, king of Fandya 
This section is however perhaps peculiar to the copies of the MabTibbiirat current in 
the peninsula, as it has no place in a fine copy in the Devanagiri character in my 
possession. ’ In the first chapter t<X), it is there said that the father of Chitr^ngada 
is Chitravfihana, king of Manipur, to which Arjiina comes on leaving Kalkiga, The 
Telugu translation of the Acli-Parvau agrees in the names of the parties but places 
Manipur South of the Kaveri, How far therefore it is safe to identify Malayatihvaja 
with ChitravMiana and Manipur with Madura, must depend upon the verification of 
the authenticity of different copies of the Mah&bharat. The result of a careful 
collection of seven copies at Benares, examined by Captain Fell, at my request, may 
be regarded as fatal to the identification, not one of them containing the section in 
question or the name of Malaya Dhvaja. The Bhagavat calls the bride of Arjuna, 
Ulipij the daughter of the serpent king of Manipura. Prof< FI. H. Wilson : Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. Ill, Article IX. p. 199, 

1 McCrindle’s Ancient India, p. 158. 

2 Pliny’s Hist. Kat. WL 21, MoCrindle’s Ancient India, p. 147. 

® CMlapp-athikaram, XXIII. 11, 11 to 13. 
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cess.^ ;■ The' Manimekalai also alludes- to her as Mathurapathi.^ 
Taking together the tradition as reported by Megasthenes 
and Pliny and the allusions in ancient Tamil works, it appears 
that a princess who belonged to the race of the Pandns, then 
reigning at Mathura on the banks of the Jumna, led a colony and 
founded Dakshina*-Mathura on the banks of the Vaigai. Like 
Dido, who fled from Phcenicia and founded Carthage, it is most 
probable that the princess was driven by some domestic afiiiction 
to settle in a distant land. The later traditionary accounts speak 
of this princess as a woman born with three breasts. It is quite 
possible that owing to this personal deformity she was obliged to 
seek a husband in a foreign country. She appears to have 
married a king of the Marar tribe, which was already settled in 
the Tamil country, and hence her descendants assumed the titles 
of Pandyan and Maran. 

The few Aryas who accompanied the Pandyan princess appear 
to have merged in the Tamil people by inter-marriages with them. 
The Pandyan Kings of the first and second century A. D. considered 
themselves as Tamils, and not Aryas, although they claimed 
descent from the Pandus. Not only the Pandyas, but also the 
Cholas and Cheras of this period considered themselves as rivals 
to the Aryas. Reference is made to frequent collisions between 
the Tamil Kings and the Aryas, in which the latter were defeated. 
One of the Pandyan Kings had the title Ariyappadai-Kadanta- 
Nediinj Cheliyan, which meant that lie had defeated an Aryan 
army.^ A Chola King is said to have routed the Aryas in a 
battle at Vallam (near the modern Tanjore.)*^ The Chera 
king Chenkudduvan defeated the Aryas on the northern bank of the 
Ganges, with the assistance of the Karnas, princes of Magadha.^ 
Although the Aryas did not settle in the Tamil country by 
force of arms, many Brahmin families appear to have come in, as 
peaceful settlers. There was a large colony of them around the 
Pothya hill, where they believed, the Vedic sage Agastya had 
resided. They did not mix freely with the natives of the soil 


1 Ibid. XXIII, il, 5 to 10. 

2. Mammekalai, XXTI. la. 

3 Ghilapp-athikarani. XXIII. p. 449 of Mr. gaminatiiier^s edition. 
i Akam. 335. 

« Chilapp-athikaram XXYI. 11. 147 to 154 and 11. 176 to 178. 
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but lived apart in grammus or villages, and m_ large_town&, they 
resided together in separate streets. At Madura, Th^.kal and 
^Payanankodu® in the Pandyan Kingdom, at Vanp, Poraiyur,^ 
Erakam * and Mankadu ® in the Chera country und at 
Kavirippaddinam, . Mulloor,* Avinankudi ’ and Chenkanam 
in the territory of the Chola King, they resided m large numbers. 
They claimed to be of several gotras or clans, all of which traced 
their descent from two patriarchs reputed to be the sons of no less a 
nersonage than Brahma the creator himself." Brahinans of the 
ancient family of Kapiyas are specially alluded to as residing in the 
Chera dominions.^" The Brahmins as a rule never aUowed dogs 
or fowls to enter their houses. They reared cows for the sake of 
their milk, parrots to amuse their women and children, and 
man'^oose to kill the serpents w'hich might intrude into their 
houses or gardens.^^ Their chief employment was to keep up the 
triple sacred fires in their homes, to perform yogas or sacrifices and 
to chant Vedic hymns. To the other castes they posed as » heaven 
compellers ” They engaged as teachers occasionally. Some of 
thein were Tamil poets^ Frequently they started on pilgrimage, 
when they went round the Pothia Hill, bathed in the sea at Cape 
Comorin and at the mouth of the Kaviri, and travelled to the 
banks of the Ganges. On these occasions, they wore leathern 
sandals to protect their feet; and carried an umbrella to save 
themselves from sun and rain, a water-pot suspended by a string 
and three staves tied together. It is interesting to note that 
elephant drivers spoke to the animals in Ariyam. The Dravidians 
used to catch wild elephants in pitfalls dug in the woods : but the 
Aryas introduced the ingenious method of decoying wild elephants, 


1 Chilapp-athikaram XXIIL 11. 74-75. 

2 Mani-mekalai, Xin, 1. 15. 

3 Chilapp-athikaram.. 

4 Tiru-inurukattup-padai, 11. 177-189* 

5 Cliilapp-athikaram XI. 1. 53. 

6 Ghiru-panarrup.padai, 11. 187-188. 

7 Tim-murukatiiup-padai, 1, 176. 

8 ChilapB-athikaram, XI. 1. 11. 

9 Tiru-murukattup-padai, 1. 178. The Commentator Xaclichinark-iniyar 

misinterprets the meaning, which is plain— see Mani-mekhalai, XIII. 
93 to 97. 

13 Ghilapp-athikaram, XXX* 83. 

11 Perum-panarrup-padai, 11. 294-300. 
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by tame female elephants. As astrologers they had rivals amongst 
the Dravidians. The Brahmins were called in Tamil P^rpp^-r or 
‘■ Seers” and the Dravidian astrologers were called Arivar or 
“ Sages. These sages like the Brahmins pretended to read the 
future by consulting the positions of the heavenly bodies and fixed 
auspicious times for celebrating marriages or other important 
domestic and public ceremonies. 

The Ayar or the cowherd race was distinct from the other races 
abovementioned. Their name Ayar is derived from the Dravidian 
word A meaning a cow. They were known as the Abhiras inPar^ 
anic history. In northern India they are still called Ahirs. Tn the 
Tamil land they were also called the Pothuvar or Commons (from 
the Dravidian word Pothu meaning common) apparently because 
they professed friendship to the Nagas and Tamils alike. Originally 
they appear to have had their own petty Kings, in the Chola 
country, but Karikal-Ohola is said to have exterminated their line 
of kings.® The Ayar in the Pandyan dominion had a tradition 
that they came into the Tamil land, along with the founder 
of the Pandyan family.^ They worshipped ordinarily the 
Yakshas."^ Their favorite deity was however their national hero 
Krishna whose liaisons with shepherd girls and feats cele- 
brated in the Mahabarata formed the theme of their festive 
songs. The shepherd lads and lasses who resided in Madura 
are represented as personating in their dances Krishna and 
his brother Bala-Eama, Asothai the mother of Krishna and 
his wife Pinnay.^ They were familiar with all the legends re- 
garding the boyish freaks of Krishna, who stole the butter churned 
by the shepherdesses, and concealed their clothes, while they 
bathed and sported in the Jumna. They had a peculiar custom 
among them of selecting husbands for their girls from the victors 
of a bull-fight.® A large area of ground is enclosed with palisades 
and strong fences. Into the enclosure are brought ferocious bulls 

1 Tliolkapxnyara. Poml-atliikaram, Sutras 193, 503.510, 

Kalith-thokai, stanza 39, 1. 44, 

2 Paddinap-palai, 1.981. 

3 KalitH'tliokai, stanza 104, 11, 4 to 6. 

4 Ohilapp-atMkaram, XV. 1. 116. 

slbid, XVIL 

8 Kalith-thokai, stanzas 101, and 11. 
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with sharpened horns. On a spacious loft, overlooking the enclo- 
sure, stand the shepherd girls whom they intend to give away in 
marriage. The shepherd youths prepared for the fight, first pray 
to their gods whose images are placed under old banian or peepul 
trees or at watering places. Then they deck themselves with 
garlands made of the bright red flowers of the Mnt/ial and the 
purple flowers of the hay a. At a signal given by the beating 
of drums, the youths leap into the enclosure and try to seize the 
bulls, which, frightened by the noise of the drums, are now ready 
to charge any one who approaches them. Each youth approaches 
a bull which he chooses to capture. But the bulls rush furiously 
with tails raised, heads bent down and horns levelled at their 
assailants. Some of the youths face the bulls boldly and seize 
their horns. Some jump aside and take hold of their tails. The 
more wary young men skilfully avoid the horns and clasping the 
neck cling to the animals till they force them to fall on the ground. 
Many a luckless youth is now thrown down. Some escape with- 
out a scratch, while others are trampled upon or gored by the 
bulls. Some though wounded and bleeding again spring on the 
bulls. A few wdio succeed in capturing the animals are declared 
the victors of that day's fight. The elders then announce that the 
bull fight is over. The wounded are carried out of the enclosure 
and attended to immediately ; while the victors and the brides- 
elect repair to an adjoining grove, and there forming into groups, 
dance joyously, before preparing for their marriage. 

The Jews appear to have visited the Western Coast in the 
early centuries of the Christian Bra. They have a tradition that 
a large number of their nation came and settled in Malabar soon 
after the destruction of their temple at Jerusalem, which event 
took place in A. D, 68. There is no allusion however to the 
Jews in ancient Tamil literature. But the fact that they were 
settled in the Western Coast during the second century is 
established beyond a doubt by the ancient deeds engraved in 
copper, still in possession of the Jews and Syrian Christians of 
Malabar.^ These deeds are written in ancient Tamil and in the 
archaic character known as Vaddeluttu or ‘‘ round letters.’' They 

1 Deeds No. 1, 2 andrS translations of which are given in Logan’s Malabar 
Manual, Vol. IT, pp. 115 to 123. 



have excited much interest, not only because of their antiquity, 
but because of the curious fact that by them the ancient Chera 
Kings conferred on the Jewish Colonies, certain privileges which 
those Colonies still possess to some extent. They have been 
more than once translated, and there has been much diversity of 
opinion regarding the dates assigned to them. The earliest of the 
deeds is dated in the 36th year opposite to the 2nd year, during 
the reign of Sri-Bhaskara Bavi-Varman. The expression “36 
year opposite to the 2nd year” has been variously interpreted. 
One scholar understood the 2nd year, to refer to the Cycle oi 
Parasu Bama, another took the 36th year to refer to tie 
years Cycle of Brihaspati.”^ Neither of these Cycles are however 
applicable to all the deeds whose dates are given in doublejears. 
prom the researches made by the Portuguese Missionary esc i, 
who resided in Madura for forty years, it appears that ^e Cycle 
then used in Southern India was th e Grahappanvirthi Cycle o 

■r<^“^'^^^rauda«-and8ikk-eairmnppatt.aram-andu were tranriated 
tv Mr wLh “the thirty-sixth year of the second cycle (of Paras™) = 

iLb C • and by Sir Walter Elliot ‘ the thirty-sixth year opposed to or in contra- 

distinction to the second which would be the third cycle (of Parasuraina)--861 A.D. 
Dr Burnell suggested that the first andu might refer to the year of the reign, and 
the second to tLt of the King’s age, while Dr. Caldwell took the second andu for 
the year of the reign, and the first for the year of the 60 year cycle of Brihaspati. 
Dr Hultzsch in the Indian Antiquary. Vol. XX, p 288. Dr. Hnl tssoh was of opinion 
that the first year indicated the date of the King’s appointment as Tma,aja or he 

apparent : and the second the year of his reign. 

S “ Grahapparivirthi cycle of ninety years. The Southern inhabitants rf the 
peninsula of t!L use a cycle of ninety years, which is little known, ^ 

Cren in the Karnatak. This cycle was analysed by the Portugese m^sionary 
leschi, while resident for 40 years in Madura. The native astronomers there say 
it is constructed of the sum of the products in days of 15 revolutions of Mars, 
22 of Mercury, 11 of Jupiter, 5 of Tonus, 29 of Saturn ^ ^ 

•‘The epoch of this cycle occurs on the expiration of the 3078th ye^ of 
TT r o. 11124^.0 The years follow the solar or sidereal reckoning. The con- 
curScyole and year for any European year may readily be found by adding 24 
and dividing by 90: thus 1830 A. D. 20 cycles and 64 years.-’-Prin- 

sep’sIndianAntiqnitiesby Thomas, Tol. II, P 158- _ 

King Eama {Malabar Manual. Tol . p^^ corresponding date in 

is dated in the fourth year opp Tirupptiyaiiam grant of 

the Christian Bra is 4 X 90 -f 4-24 or A- D. 340. The PP 


90 years. The Epoch of this Cycle occura on the expiration, of 
the 3G78th year of the Kaliyuga, in 24 B. C. The years follow the 
ordinary Solar or Si derial reckoning. The concurrent Christian 
year for any year reckoned by the Cycle may readily be found by 
multiplying the number of the Cycle by 90 and adding the year 
and subtracting 24. Thus the 36th year of the 2nd Cycle is equal 
to 2 X 90 +36 — 24 or 192 A. D. The deed of the Chera King Bha- 
skara-Eavi-Varman, which is dated in a year equivalent to 192 
A. D., appears to be therefore the oldest of the copper plate 
inscriptions preserved in Southern India, and as such, it deserves 
to be carefully studied. To those students of history who place 
more faith in inscriptions than in ancient literature, this deed 
affords the most satisfactory evidence of the civilization of the 
Tamils in the second century A. D. The language of the deed 
being very old and obscure Tamil, and some of the terms used 
being obsolete, it is difficult to render it correctly into English, 
but I give below a translation of it conveying the meaning of the 
deed as close to the original as I can render it. 

“ Health and prosperity ! 

The grant vouchsafed by the King of Kings His Majesty Sri- 
Bhaskara-Iravi-Varmmar, during his reign — may it last for many 
hundred thousand years 1^ — in the 36th year against the 2nd 
year (Cycle), when he tarried at Muyirik-Kodu. 

We have given to Joseph Eabban the principality of Anju- 
vannam, the (right to levy) tribute in money and in kind,® the 
revenue of Anjuvannam, the light by day, the spreading cloth, 

Kulasekharadeva is dated in the 12tb year opposite to the thirteenth year, which 
is equivalent to 13 X 90 -f* I2“24i or A. D. 1168. Kulasekharadeva was con- 
temporary with Parakrama Bahu I of Ceylon (A. B. 1146-1179). Mahawanso — 
Chapter 76-77* 

1 The words, pala-nurayirattandU'Chenhhol’nadatti-ala-ninraf mean literally 
** wielding the sceptre for many hundred thousand years *’ : — but in the deed they 
should I think be interpreted as conveying a blessing. 

2 The words pidiyaluon paymiaitalum have been translated by Br. Gundert as 
‘‘going with elephants and other conveyances.’* Madras Journal Lit. sc, XIII part 
1, p. 137* But the correct meaning appears to be “ in money and in kind.’* Fidi 
means “ ready cash ” as well as a “ female elephant ” — Payanmn or Pasanam means 
“ a share.” — The word Iduvadi is translated by Br. G-undert as the gateway with 
arches.” But it is not us€Pdin this sense in any ancient work. The correct mean- 
ing appears to be sandals ** or “ shoes.** 
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the palaiKjuiii, the umbrella, the Vaduca drum, the trumpet, the 
sandals for the feet, ornamental arches, awnings and presents 
carried on poles balanced on the shoulders, along with the 72 
privileges of a nobleman. 

We have exempted him from paying the land tax and water 
rate ; and we have enacted with this copper deed that when the 
other inhabitants pay taxes to the Palace he shall not have to pay, 
when they receive (presents) he shall also receive, 

Given to Joseph Babban Lord of Anjuvannam and to his pos- 
terity, sons and daughters and nephews and sons-in-law as a heridit- 
ary grant. Prosperity ! 

1‘lius do I know Gdvardhana Marthandan, 

Lord of V6nadu, 

Tims do I know Kotai Sri- Kan dan, 

Lord of V^navali. 

Thus do I know Mana V^pala Mana Viyan, 

Lord of Erala-NMu. 

Tims do I know Bayaran Oh^ttan, 

Lord of Valin van4du. 

Thus do I know Kothai-Bavi, 

Lord of Nedum-Puirayur. 

Thus do I know Mdrkhan Chattan, 

Commander of the Eastern Army. 

Kandan of Great Thalacheri Kilway, 
the Mountain Splitter. 

The writing of Kelappa.” 

From this deed we learn that about the close of the 2nd 
century, the Tamil Settlements on the Malabar Coast extended 
beyond Thalaicheri (modern Tellicherry) in the north, and up to the 
foot of the ghauts in the east. The Ghera Kingdom was divided 
into six or more provinces, the rulers of which aspired to the dig- 
nity of kings, and the Ohera Monarch assumed the title of King of 
Kings or Emperor. The chieftains of the Provinces formed a sort of 
council to the King, and it was with their assent that any grant was 
made, or privileges conferred under royal sanction. It appears 
that a land tax and water cess were levied by the king throughout 
his dominions except in those parts where the landholders had 
been specially exempted. Tribute from local Chiefs to the Lord 
of each province was paid in money or in kind. It is curious to 
note that foreigners could use sandals or umbrellas or ride in 
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palanquins, only with the permission of the King. Noblemen prid- 
ed themselves on special privileges such as the cloth spread on the 
ground for them to walk upon, ornamental arches and awnings 
to be erected on the roads on which they travel, and the flourish of 
trumpets and drums to announce their arrival and departure. 'J’here 
were no less than seventy-two rights claimed by great landholders, 
but the nature of these rights does not appear from the deed. 

Another deed issued during the reign of the sanie King Bhas- 
kara-Iravi-Varmman records an endowment made to the Yishnu 
temple at Tiruuelli (in the Wynad) by Porai Kilan or the Lord of 
Porayfir Nadu.^ The endowment was placed under the control of 
the “ five hundred ” of Poraiyhr. The five hundred were doubt- 
less an assembly of the heads of 500 families of the Nadu. It ap- 
pears therefore that in this ancient period, although the Kings had 
apparently unlimited power over the lives and properties of their 
subjects, much of the local administration remained in the hands 
of the people themselves.^ 

1 An excellent facsimile and translation of this deed Imve been publisbed by 
Dr, Hnltzsob. — Indian Anbiqnary. Yol. XX. p. 285. 

2 The six hundred were the supervisors and protectors of the Nad”— Malabar 
Manual, Yol.I. p. 267. Another deed mentions the 600 of Ramavala Nadu.— Malabar 
Manual Yol. II. p. 122. These village republics continued in existence till the English 
annexed Malabar. “The Nad or country was a congeries of taraa or village 
republics, and the Kuttam or assembly of the Nad t>r country was a representative 
body of immense power which, when necessity existed, set at naught the authority 
of the Baja, and punished his ministers when they did unwarrantable acts.” 
These are the very words used by the Honorable Company’s representative, at 
Calicut when asked to explain the origin of certain civil commotions which had 
taken place there in 1746. His report deserves to be quoted in full, for it gives a vivid 
insight into the state of things as it then existed. “ These Nayars,” he wrote 

being heads of the Calicut people, resemble the parliament, and do not obey the 
King’s dictates in all things, but chastise his ministers when they do unwarrantable 
acts.” Malabar Manual* Yol. I, p. 89. 
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CHOLA GENEALOGY. 
A Chola Ema. 

(Name not mentioneS) 



Ver-pahradakkaip-peru-virar-Killi Uruvap-pahr^r-ilanj-cli^d chenni 
(killed in battle with Eudak-k6- (married the daughter of Alnnthtr- 
nedunj Choral Athan) V^l) 

! 

Karikibl-Chola (A.D. 50-95) ahm 
Tim - ma - valavan (married the 
daughter of N4nkhr-V5l ; and died 
at Kurfiip-palli). 


Choral Athan « Sonai j Mavalattan Nednnk-Killi 

alias V^na- daughter (who died at 

Varmman. E^ri-to.) 

1 ~l 

Chenk - kudduvan Ilanko-adikal 
alias Irnaya-varm- (author of 
man. Chilappathi 

ktom,) 

Ched-chenni- 
Nalank-Emi 
(A.D. 95405). 


Eilli-valavan Peru-nar-Eilli 

(A.D. 105—120) (A.D. 120450) 

(married Sith^-thaka, a descendant (performed the Eaja- 

of Maha-bali: also Peeli-valai, sHya Y^ga.) 

daughter of the N'lga Ring Valai- 
Tanan) ^ 


OHAPTEE V. 

The Cholas. 

Of the personal history of the Kings who ruled the Chera, 
Chola, and Pandiya dominions, only fragmentary notices appear 
in the ancient poems which have survived to this day. The same 
King is sometimes mentioned in these poems under different 
titles ; and different Kings of one dynasty appear to have borne 
the same name. To collect these detached notices and weave a 
connected history out of them is not an easy task : and as I 
attempt this for the first time, it is quite possible that further 
researches may show that some of my statements are not correct. 
I shall confine myself in the following account to the history of 
the Tamil Kings, whose reigns cover the period from A. D. 50 to 
A, D. 150. I take this opportunity to translate many of the relics 
of ancient Tamil poetry, of historical interest, which will give 
the reader a more correct and vivid idea of the customs, manners 
and beliefs of the people, than what any description of them in 
my own words can possibly convey. 

As mentioned by me already, the allusion in the Chilappathi- 
karam to the fact that Chenkudduva Chera alias Imaya Varmman 
was contemporary with Gajabahu of Ceylon and the Karnas of 
Magadha, forms an important landmark in the history of Tamil 
literature. It is stated in the same poem that Chenkudduvan was 
over 50 years of age when he invited Gajabahu to attend the conse- 
cration of a temple to Kannaki at his capital Vanji.^ Gajabahu 
was King of Ceylon from A. D. 113 to A. D. 125. Supposing that 
Gajabahu visited the Chera capital in the last year of his reign, 
Chenkudduvan who was then 50 years of age should have been 
born about A. D, 75, His mother was the daughter of Karikal 
Chola. The date of birth of the latter should therefore be fixed at 
least 40 years, earlier than that of his grandson Chenkudduvan. 
It may be safely assumed that Karikal Chola was born about 
A.D. 35, It is said that Karikal ascended the throne when he was 
quite a youth and that he ruled the Chola Kingdom for an 

J Oiulapp-atlxikaram, 129-1^0. 
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unusually long period. The period of his reign may therefore be 
^ fixed about A. D. 50 to A. D, 95. 

Karikal was the son of the Chola Prince Uruvap-Pahr^r-Ilayon 
or liani-ch^d-chenni.^ His father had died before he was bom, 
and ri¥al claimants seized the Chola throne, and conspired to 
cause his death by fire. He escaped however, but his feet were 
scorched and blackened, and henceforth he was known as Karikal 
or ‘‘Black foot.’'^ His uncle Pidarth-Thalayan assisted him 
in regaining the throne of his ancestors.^ Brought up in 
adversity, he had early learned lessons of wisdom, and proved to 
be one of the wisest and most powerful of the Kings of his period. 
All anecdote of his youth is recorded which shows his ready wit 
and independence of mind. In those days the King was also the 
supreme judge in all Civil and Criminal cases. An intricate case 
had come up to Karikal for decision.'* His aged ministers ap- 
peared anxious about the result The youthful king understood the 
meaning of their looks. He retired at once into his private 
apartments, and there, tied false grey hair on his head, and 
appeared hack in Court, in the disguise of an old man. Eesum- 
ing his seat on the throne he examined the parties so skilfully 
that from their own answers he was able to pronounce a correct 
judgment, which elicited the applause of his grey-headed 
ministers. 

Karikal was a great warrior. In his first battle on the plain 
of Vennil, he defeated the combined armies of the Pandya and 
Chera. The Chera King Athan I. who commanded his own forces, 
was wounded on the back. As this was considered in those days 
an indelible mark of cowardice, the valiant Chera unable to bear 
the disgrace, sought a voluntary death. The bard Kalath-thalaiyar 
who was with the Chera army at the engagement, mourns over 
the defeat of his King, and describes the gloom of his sorrowing 
subjects, in the following verse.^ 

“ The drum no longer thunders. The lute has forgotten its 
music. The large milk pans now lie empty. None tastes the 

1 Pomnax-arriip-pacli — 130. 

2 Third Btanza, afc the end of Porunar-arrup-padi. 

^ PalamoH, 

^ PalamoH — 21, ManimSkhalai— IV. 106407. 

9 pur am— 66, 
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honey collected by the busy bees. No longer the farmers plough 
their fields. No more is there any festive gathering on village 
lawns. Like the sun who sets behind the hills, when the full 
moon rises in all its splendour, our valiant King wounded on the 
back by a rival Moaarch, has laid aside his sword in disgrace (and 
seeks death by starvation) alas ! How sad and cheerless are 
these days. ” 

Another bard Vennil-Kuyathiyar who was with the Chola 
King, appears to have been also struck with the unlucky fate of 
the Chera and addressed Karikal as follows.* “ Oh ! descendant 
of that warrior who sailing on the wide ocean compelled the winds 
to fill the sails of his ships. Oh 1 Karikal Valava- Lord of mighty 
elephants 1 Who hast displayed thy valour in this battle. Is not 
he, even nobler than thee, who ashamed of the wound on his 
back, starves, without food, to gain a glorious death ? ” 

Karikal defeated a confederacy of nine princes in another 
battle.^ He rooted out the line of Shepherd Kings, and 
brought under his sway all the tribes of the Oli-Nagas and Aru- 
Valar,® He subdued the Kurumbar a nomadic tribe.* His 
kingdom extended beyond Kanchipuram, which town he enlarged 
and beautified. He is said to have been in terms of friendship 
with the Kings of Avanthi, Vajra and Magadha.® Later poets 
in their dreamy eulogies of this great King credit him with the 
feat of having carried his arms up to the golden Mem, and planted 
his tiger standard on the summit of that mountain, which is spoken 
of in Indian legends as the centre of the Earth.® The periodical 
freshes in the Kaviri river used to inundate a great portion of the 
Chola country ; and so frequently did this happen, that it was 
known as the Punal-Nadu or the “ land of floods.” Karikal who 
had defeated his enemies and consolidated his empire, now turned 
his attention to the improvement of his dominions. He formed 
the grand plan of controlling the frequent floods which 
wrought much damage in Punal-Nadu. He commenced at once 

1 Ibid.— 66. 

* Akam — 124— Faranar. 

2 Faddinap-palai 11. 274-275. 

^ Akam— 140— Narkirar. 

® Chilappa-athikax’am-V. il. 99*104. '' 

* Kalmgattnp-parani. 
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to raise high banks along both sides of the Kaviri and constructed 
sluices and canals to distribute and regulate the water supply.^ 
The irrigation of the countries watered by the Eaviri was im- 
proved to such an extent that it was a common saying that every 
grain sown there yielded a thousand-fold. Karikal’s sagacious 
mind was not slow to discover that the position of his capital at 
Uraiyur, so far from the Sea Coast, was disadvantageous to 
commerce. He therefore fortified Kavirip-paddinam the grand 
emporium of trade at the mouth of the Kaviri, and made it his 
capital.^ The impetus given to commerce and agriculture 
by his wise measures speedily bore fruit, and his country became 
so wealthy and prosperous that his grateful subjects ever after- 
wards called him “ Karikal-Peruvalathan ” or “ Karikal the great 
Chola.” 

Karikal was also known by the name Perum-Thiru-Mavalav- 
an.^ Towards the close of his reign, the Pandiyan King Velli- 
ampalathu-Thunjia-Peru-Valuthi appears to have gone on a visit 
to Karikal. When the two monarchs were seated together, the poet 
Kari-Kaiman of Kaviripaddinam addressed them as follows : — 

“ Thou art the Lord of the Kaviri whose floods .carry fertility 
(to many a land) ! This King is the lion of the warlike race of the 
Panchavas, who, not disheartened by the death of his elders, 
valiantly protects his good subjects, like the long shoots of the 
shady baniyan tree, which strike root in the ground and keep the 
tree alive although the parent trunk is withered ; and who though 
young has speedily scattered his enemies like the thunder bolt 
which smites whole broods of serpents. Thou art the warrior of 
IJranthai, where charity abides ! This King unlike other monarchs, 
whose realms can boast of only well watered fields and plentiful 
harvests, is Lord of the sandal trees of the hills, the pearls of the 
sea and the three thundering drums, and rules with mercy the 
city of Kudal, which is the seat of Tamil learning. Majestic like 
the two gods, one of whom, fair in complexion, bears the flag of 
the Palmyra (Balad^va) and the other of dark hue, whose weapon 

^ Chilapp*atJaikarara — X, 11. 108-111. 

2 Padclinap-palai, IL 285-288, 

® Ibid, 1. 299 — the second stanza at the end of Poi‘unar-arriip-padai« 

^ Puram — Stanza 58. ■ : ■ 


is a wheel (Vishnu). You both are now terrible to your enemies. 
Is there anything more pleasant than the friendship of two great 
Kings like you. Pray, listen to my words. May you be famous 
for ever ! Each of you is powerful enough to contend with the 
other. But if you do not break your friendship, you would not fail 
tO' conquer the whole of this sea girt earth. Therefore be good, 
be just to each other, and as your ancestors did, listen not to the 
evil counsels of those who wish to divide you. Let your friend- 
ship last for ever, as warm as it is this day. May your lances be 
victorious on every battle field! May the flags of the striped 
tiger and of the fish wave on the top of every mountain in your 
enemies’ lands ! ” 

His generous nature and munificence to the poets who visited 
his court are well depicted in the poem Porunar-touppadai which 
was composed by Mudath-Thamak-Kanniyar, about the close of 
the King’s reign.^ The poem is written as if it is addressed 
by the author to another poet whom he advises to visit Karik41, 
describing to him all the kindness with which Karikal received 
the author. It is very interesting, as it brings out clearly the 
cordiality with which Tamil Kings treated poets in this ancient 
period. I give below a translation of the poem omitting such 
parts as are not interesting to the general reader : — ^ 

Oh ! Minstrel ! Ever ready to quit the town thou visit est 
as soon as the festival held in it is over ! When thy amiable wife 
graceful as the peahen ; her hair dark and glossy ; her forehead 
bright as the crescent moon ; her eyes gentle and melting under 
brows arched like the death dealing bow ; her lips red like the 
petals of the Ilavam flower ; her voice sweet as music ; her 
teeth brilliant like rows of pearls; and ears heavy with jewels 
and hanging like the loops of scissors used in trimming the \ 
hair ; her neck slightly bent with modesty ; her slender fingers fair 
as the Kanthal which blooms on the tops of lofty mountains ^ * 

* ^ when thy wife played oa the lute with the fingers now softly 
touching, now deftly gliding over and anon rapidly striking its 
chords and sweetly sang a hymn, then didst thou devoutly sprinkle 

^ Poriinar»arrup"padai. 

2 I have followed to a great exteat the translatidii given by the Hon, F* 
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water and offer thy prayers to the gods of the forest, for a safe pas- 
sage throogh the woods where wild elephants roam and where leaf- 
less trees afford little or no shade to the travellers weary and foot- 
sore. Blessed be thou chief of minstrels! Thy good luck has 
brought thee hither, and saved thee the trouble of wandering into 
inhospitable regions. May thy life be prosperous ! Master of the 
seven strings of the lute ! If thy desire be that thyself and thy 
family should get rid of poverty which has oppressed thee sorely 
hitherto, get up without delay. 

^ ** Like a hungry bird seeking a tree laden with ripe fruits, I 
went one early morning to the gates of a King's palace, and without 
waiting to ask the permission of the gate keepers I entered the 
palace. Though faint and weary with my journey, I felt at once 
relieved and filled with joy. I drew near to the' Monarch and began 
a song, sounding a small dram which I carried in my hand. He 
addressed me at once as one who had long known me and spoke so 
kindly, that begging at his gate was, I felt, no disgrace. He caused 
me to be seated in his presence and looked at me so benignly that 
my frame thrilled with unspeakable pleasure. 

My patched clothes wet with sweat, in which nits and lice 
held sway he caused to be removed and clad me in fine flowered 
muslins. His smiling handmaids adorned with jewels poured 
out in golden cups intoxicating wine, and I drank until I forgot 
my sorrows and fatigue ; and laid me down to rest a while. 
"When I awoke I felt no inconvenience except what was caused by 
excess of drink. Indeed I felt so happy that I could not believe 
the change and thought I was in a dream. But I was soon satisfied 
that it was reality, 

“ Hearing my pupils singing his praises be sent for us, and as 
we drew near and saluted him in the mode usual on such occasions, 
he made us eat of the flesh of goat spitted and roasted, till we could 
eat no more. Then sweetmeats of various forms were set before 
us, and as we feasted, beautiful dancing girls with lutes in their 
hands sang and danced to us. Several days having passed in feast- 
ing and drinking he desired that we should eat of rice, and a feast 
of rice boiled in milk and other sweet preparations was spread be- 
fore us, and we ateantil we were full unto the throat. We spent 
our days in this manner till, like the ploughshare which hath often 
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furrowed hard soil, our teeth became blunt and food and wine were 
no more welcome. Then, one day, said I gently, Oh! King 
who levieth tribute from all thy enemies, give me leave to go back 
to my native village. Looking at me as if he was displeased, he 
said, '' art thou then departing from us so soon.” He then present- 
ed to me elephants male and female, and their calves shambling in 
gait, and I received what I thought proper, and departed bidding 
farewell to poverty for ever. 

The generous donor was the son of Uravap-pahr^r-llayon 
who wields the ever victorious spear, terrible in his anger, like 
Muruga, the God of war ; who was born entitled to Kingship even 
from his mother’s womb, who has compelled his enemies to serve 
him, and has spread distress in the countries of those Kings who 
did not seek his friendship — as the sun rising from the ocean in- 
creases in brightness and splendour, so from his youth, ever grow- 
ing in strength and valour, he now, mighty as Yama, the God of 
death, bears on his shoulders the weight of a matchless empire. 
Like a young lion which in its first chase kills a mighty elephant, 
so in the first battle on the field of Vennil, he smote the Pandya 
and Chera Kings. He is the great King called Karikal Valavan 
who wears the bright garland of atti flowers. 

“ If approaching the great King thou worship his feet, he would 
look on thee tenderly as a cow watching its new born calf. Be- 
fore he listens to thy song, he will clothe thee with silk, and give 
thee to drink of wine in cups of gold. He will feast thee all the days 
of thy stay, and when thou departest he will tie golden lotus flowers 
on the knot of hair on thy head, and to thy wife he will present 
necklaces of gold and pearl. He will give thee a chariot whose top 
is made of ivory, drawn by four milk-white steeds with flowing 
manes coloured red ; and many elephants and well watered villages 
he will give thee. If thou handest over to thy followers the presents 
thou hast received, and hasteneth thy departure, he will, reflecting 
that nothing in this world lasteth long, unwillingly part with thee, 
and graciously go forward seven paces with thee, and ask thee to 
mount thy chariot and then bid thee farewell. 

Such is the king who has long reigned over the Chola 
Kingdom : who even when young, dispensed "justice to the satis- 
faction of the old: whose long and blameless reign full of love and 
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mercy to his subjects is renowned throughout the world. May he 
.liYe for ever !’*■ ■ : ■ . 

The foot of KarikM, lord of the land of floods, where honey 
bees form their hives on stalks of corn — which was raised to step 
on the three worlds, has measured only this earth : for, alas ! it 
was scorched by fire.’’ 

Verses addressed to him by the poets Uraiyur— Maruthuvati 
Thamotharanar and Konaddn— Erichchalur— Madalan— Matliurai 
— Kumaran also are found in the collection of ancient poems known 
as Pura-nanfirfi.^ 

Karikgi,l Chola’s daughter Nar-Sonai was married to the Chera 
King Athan II. and became the mother of Chenkudduva Ch^ra 
and of Ilanko-adikal, the author of the Chilappathik&ram.® The 
poet Karunk-kulal-sithanar who was present at the death of Kari- 
kM gives expression to his grief in the following stanza — 

He who stormed his enemies’ forts daiintlessly ; who feasted 
his minstrels and their families and treated them to endless 
draughts of toddy ; who guided by priests learned in their duties, 
and attended by his noble and virtuous queens, performed sacrifices 
according to Vedic rites, in sacred spots which were walled round, 
and in the midst of which stood the tall sacrificial pillars which 
were crowded by vultures : He, the great and wise king is alas ! no 
more. Poor indeed is this world which has lost him. Like 
the branches of the vengai tree, which stand bare, when their bright 
foliage has been cut down by shepherds to feed their cattle in the 
hot season, are his fair queens, 'who have cast off their jewels.”® 

Karikal was succeeded by Chedchenni Nalank-killi about A. L. 
95. He was an amiable and accomplished prince and was there- 
fore called Nalankkilli, or ‘"the good Killi.” His predecessor 
having left the kingdom in a most prosperous condition, Nalank- 
killi had only to maintain it in peace and good order, but he was 
anxious to invade neighbouring kingdoms and extend his own 
dominion. The poet Kovur-Kilar adiessed him as follows when 
he was encamped with his army on one of his expeditions': — 

' - ^ ^ ^ ^ ■'■■■' — — r—T— — 

5 Puram 60 and 197. 
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As true wealth and happiness follow in the wake of virtue, 
the umbrellas of thy two rivals (the Pandia and Chera) follow thine, 
which is resplendent like the full moon. Ambitious of fame thou 
Avouldst stay nowhere but in thy camp. Thy elephants whose 
tasks are blunt with battering the walls of thy enemies’ forts, chafe 
at being idle and are restless. Thy soldiers who wear thewvarriors’ 
anklets are eager to march, though they have to cross wide 
forests to reach thy enemies’ lands. Thy war steeds, starting from 
the eastern sea stay not till the weaves of the w^estera ocean wash 
their hoofs, and northern kings, trembling with the fear that thou 
mayest march against them, watch (their frontiers) with sleepless 
eyes.”' 

His frequent absence from his capital appears to have weaken- 
ed his authority over the younger members of the royal family ; 
and Nedimkilli, a Chola prince, was induced to revolt against him. 
He took possession of the capital, Uraiyur ; but the king, hearing of 
this rebellion, hastened to Uraiyur and laid siege to the fort. 
Daring the siege, a minstrel Ilanthathan, entered Uraiyur, and 
Nedunkilli suspecting him to be a spy, was about to seize and kill 
him, when, the poet, Kovur-kilar pleaded for the minstrel and 
saved his life. The stanza addressed by him to Nedunkilli on the 
occasion is as follows :—V 

** They fly like birds and cross many a forest in search of 
patrons and sing their praises as best their tongue can speak them : 
pleased with what they get, they feast with all their train; eat 
without saving, give withoxit stinting and pine only for honor : — 
the minstrel race who live on what others willingly give them. 
Do these ever think of doing evil to others ^ No ! Exulting in their 
triumphs over rival bards, while their rivals^ faces are cast down, 
they walk proudly, as thej^ have for their patrons great kings of 
this earth like thyself.” 

From Uraiyur, the rebel prince fled to Avar, another fortified 
town in the Chola kingdom. Nalankiili pursued him thither and 
besieged Avur. The siege continued so long that the inhabitants 
were reduced to starvation. The miseries endured by the people 
and the army in Avur are described in the following stanza : — ® 
The male elephants that have not been led along with 

1 Kovur-Kiiar, Pur am, 47. 44. 
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their females to bathe in the lakes outside the fort, nor fed 
with balls of rice mixed with batter, chafe at the posts to which 
they are chained, and rolling on the ground trumpet loud as 
thunder. Children cry for want of milk, women tie their hair 
without flowers, people weep and wail for want of water to 
drink. To stay here any longer is, alas ! Disastrous ! Thou master 
of fleet steeds ! If thou w’ouldst be just, open the gates and give 
up the fort to thy King, if bent on war, lead out thy soldiers and 
fight the enemy. Doing neither, to close the strong gates of the 
fort and to shut ourselves within these high walls is shameful 
indeed.” 

The poet rebuked Nedunkilli for not obeying the King and 
succeeded eventually in reconciling the rebel prince and the King. 
One of the stanzas uttered by him is as follows : — ^ 

“He does not wear the white flowers of the Palmyra. He 
does not wear the garland of the dark Margosa. You wear a wreath 
of the Ar, and so does he who wages war with you. If one of you 
loses the battle, it is your royal race that loses. It is not possible 
that both of you can win. A war between you is ruinous to your 
ancient house. Alas ! how cruel is this evil war which makes your 
enemies rejoice.” 

It was the custom in this period for each King and his gen- 
erals to wear on the battle-field garlands of a particular kind of 
flower, to distinguish his party from that of his enemy. The Pan- 
dya wore the flowers of the Margosa, the Chera those of the Palmy- 
ra, and the Chola the flowers of the Ar. In the stanza translated 
above, the poet says, that it is not the Pandya or the Chera that 
fights with the Chola, but a prince of the Chola family, as both 
wore the garlands of the Ar. 

Distracted by civil wars, the Chola Kingdom was not very 
prosperous during the reign of Nalankilli. He was wanting in 
some of the qualities necessary for a successful ruler. If he was 
good, he was also proud of the resources of his Kingdom and 
boastful as may be seen from the following stanza composed by 
himselt:— ^ 

“ If gently approaching my feet, one prays for a favor, I 
shall grant him even my ancient Kingdom, nay, I shall risk my 
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life for his sake. If slighting the strength of the mighty^ any one 
is so senseless as to oppose my will, he, like the fool who stumbles 
on a sleeping tiger, cannot escape with his life. If I do not attack 
such men, and destroy them, as a huge elephant tramples under 
its feet a tender sprout of the bamboo, may I delight in the em- 
braces of harlots with flowing hair, whom the good ever shun/^ 

He is said to have captured seven fortified towns in the Pan- 
dyan Kingdom. There is no other record of his having added any 
territory to his dominions. He appears to have died after a short 
and troubled reign. The following stanza, in which the poet Mu- 
thukaiinan Chathan exerted him to be gracious to those who visit 
his court is interesting : — ^ 

Mark those born in the noblest families, faultless as the 
lotns flower, with a hundred petals, who have ruled this earth. Few 
of them are famous in song or story. But many have dropped 
unhonoured like the dry leaves of the lotus. The great, whose 
deeds are the theme of poets' songs, move on aerial chariots, we 
are told, in the other world. Oh ! my sire, Ched-Ohenni-Nalan- 
killi ! that everything decays and grows by turns : that every- 
thing dies and is born again, even the ignorant in this world 
may learn from the Moon, which visible to all (waxeth and waneth 
by turns). Therefore be gracious to all who seek thy favour, 
whether they be strong or weak. May thy enemies be those un- 
gracious wretches who never help others but live for themselves.” 

On the death of Nalank-killi, Killi-Yalavan succeeded to the 
Chola throne. His right to succession was however disputed .by 
other princes of the Gbola family. No less than nine of the princes 
revolted and sought to divide the kingdom. But Killi-Valavan’s 
cousin, Chenkudduva-Ghera promptly came to his assistance, 
defeated the confederate princes at Nferivayil, and established 
Kalli-Valavan's authority.^ Killi-Valavan then attacked Malaya- 
man, the chief of Maladii. This chief had evidently assist- 
ed the Chola princes who rebelled against the king, and the 
latter therefore resolved to crush his power. He defeated and 
slew Malayaman, and seized his sons, who were of tender age, and 
intended to throw them under the feet of elephants to be trampled 

1 Ibid, 27. ■ ■ " 
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to deatli. The poet Kovhr-kilar- interceded on their behaif, and 
addressed the king as follows 

Thou art the descendant of him who saved the pigeon and 
others from distress. These young boys are the children of one 
whose kibe is famous for its patronage of the learned.' .Afraid of 
the ferocious elephant, they shed tears and are now gazing in 
fright at thy Eoyal Court. Having listened to iny words, thou 
mayest do whatever thou thinkest proper.” ^ 

Killi-Valavan invaded the Pandyan territory and advanced up 
to Madura, but was defeated under the walls of that town by Pala- 
yanMaran, the Commander of the Pandyan amiy.'^ After the 
death of his cousin Chenkudduva Chera, the Chola King marched 
into the Kongu country which formed part of the Chera dominions. 
The resistance offered by the Chera forces was so weak, that the 
Chola King led his army to the gates of Vanji, the Chera capital, 
without any difficulty. The Chera King was afraid to venture out 
of the fort, and Killi-Valavan destroyed therefore the buildings, 
fields and gardens outside the walls of the town. I translate 
below some of the verses addressed to the King by the bards who 
accompanied his army : — 

Like a thunderbolt which scorches and burns up the trees on 
a mountain, underneath which lies concealed in a cave, a venomous 
five-headed serpent, thou descendant of Sembyan, who once gen- 
erously saved a pigeon ! Lord of the victorious lance and gallant 
army ! while he, the master of many elephants holds the fort, the 
walls of which are impregnable as if made of brass, in the deep and 
broad moats surrounding which are deadly crocodiles— thou de- 
stroyest all that is good outside the fort.” ® 

** Thou descendant of him who to save a pigeon had himself 
weighed on a pair of scales made of ivory, no act of charity can in- 
crease thy fame. When we think of thy illustrious forefathers, one 
of whom stormed the wondrous castles which bung in air, no 
victory can add to thy prowess. As thy courts of law at Uraiyur 
ever decide impartially, no act of justice on thy part can enhance 
thy merits. Thou Valava, lord of the fleet war steeds, who wearest 
garlands of the Ar, whose powerful arms are as strong as iron in 
smiting thy enemies, how shall I sing of thy might, when thou dost 
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besiege Vanji to conquer the V^navan, lord of the handsome high 
chariot, who has set his flag of the bow on the lofty Imaya moun- 
tains which yield gold. 

'' Whether thou killest or savest, thou knowest best what thou 
shouldst do. But it is shameful that thou should, with (thine 
army and) drums decked with garlands, wage war with a King 
who has (like a coward) shut himself up in his capital, while the 
sound of the felling of trees — with the long handled axe whose 
edge is sharpened by the blacksmith’s file, on the sandy banks of 
the Porunai, where young girls wearing bracelets and sounding 
ankle-rings used to play with Kalarchi nuts of golden colour — 
echoes in his place within the fortified walls.” ^ 

Killi-Valavan first married Peelivalai, the daughter of the Naga 
King, Valaivanan whose territory lay on the Western Coast of 
Ceylon.*^ Subsequently he took for his consort Sithathakai, the 
daughter of a King (probably of Mahishamandalam, or the modern 
Mysore) who claimed to be descended from Mahabali, the mythi- 
cal King to conquer whom the god Vishnu is said to have been 
born as a Brahmin dwarf. By Sithathakai, he had a son named 
TJdaya-Kumara who grew up to be a handsome and promising 
youth but was murdered one night accidentally.’ The King then 
appears to have sent for his other son born by the Naga Princess. 
She sent her son in a merchant vessel which sailed from Manip- 
pallavam to Kavirippaddinam. On the way, on a dark and stormy 
night, the passengers landed on an island and there they left the 
prince in. the dark, and sailed again when the weather cleared. 
Finding afterwards that the prince was missing, they searched 
throughout fche island and the neighbouring coasts, but without 
success. The sad news of the loss of the prince reached Killi- 
Valavan just about the time that the festival of Indrawas to com- 
mence. The King neglected to perform the festival and went in 
search of his son. A sea wave rushed over Kavirippaddinam and 
destroyed the town. It was believed by the superstitious people 
of that age that Manimekhala or the goddess of the ocean sent the 
wave to punish the people for their having not performed the 
festival of Iiidra, the King of the gods.® Killi-Vallavan died 

^ Ibid, 39. ^ Ibid, 36. ^ Manl’mekaM XXIV. I. 64 io 57. 
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shortly afterwards at a place called ' Kula-iiiiirram. . One: of the 
poets present at his death expressed his feelings as follows ^ 
The messenger of death, who took the life of Valavan; lord 
of the strong chariots and conquering legions, would not have 
escaped the King’s wrath, if he had come like one cominandmg or 
ready to seize the King. No, he should have come begging for 
the life of the King with raised hands like a bard singing his 
praises.” 

Killi-Valavan was succeeded by another Killi wKo was knowm 
as Eajasuyam-Vedda-Peru-N ar-Killi. He performed a magnificent 
sacrifice and invited to the grand ceremony the neighbouring 
Kings, Ugrap-peru-Valuthi and the Chera King Ma-Ven-Ko or 
the Pair Prince. The poetess A vvaiyar who was present at the 
ceremony addressed as follows the three Kings who were seated 
together:—*-^ 

“ Ye Monarchs ! lords of the bannered chariots and white 
umbrellas, may you ever, as you have done to-day, shower into the 
outstretched hands of Brahmins golden flowers with water: drink 
of the sweet liquor which your servant maids glittering with jewels 
hand to you in golden cups, and bestow costly gifts on the poets 
who sing your praises. Only the good deeds that jou do now will 
help you when you depart this life. You three seated together in 
royal state are now like the three sacred fires which the 
twice-born preserve day and night, with ceaseless vigilance. May 
you be blessed with health ! May you live for many many days 
as countless as the stars in the sky and the rain-drops in heavy 
showers!” 


^ Puram, 226. 
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PANDYA GENEALOGY. 

Nedunj-Cheliyas I 
(A.D. 50—75) 

(conquered an Aryan army : and died on hifs throne.) 

V erri-vfer-Cheliyan 
(A.D. 75—90.) 

Nedckj-Cheliyan II 
(A.D. 90—128) 

(victor at the battle of Alankanam : captured the Chera King 
Ytoaik-kad-ch6y : died at Velli-arabalaru.) 

1 

I 

1 

Ugrap-peru-vaiuti 
(A.D. 128— 140) 

(captured the fortress K^napper : attended the Eajashya sacrifice 
performed by the Chola king Pern-nar-killi.) 


Nan-maran 
(A.D. 140— 150) 
(died at Ilavantikaip-palli.) 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Pandyas. 

Contemporarj' with Karikal Chola the Great was the Pan- 
dyan king Ariyap-padai-kadantha-Nedunj-Cheliyan “ or the 
NedunJ-Cheliyan who had defeated an Aryan army.” ^ Some 
one of the Aryan kings of the Dekkan appears to have invaded 
the Tamil country during his reign, and the Pand3%n king drove 
back the invaders, inflicting a signal defeat which earned from 
him the title of “ Conqueror of the Aryan army.” No particulars 
whatever of this decisive engagement are to be found in the 
ancient Tamil works now extant. His memory is however 
preserved to posterity by his romantic death which is related in 
the epic poem Chilapp-athikdram.’^ It is said that he had 
ordered his palace guards to behead Kovilan, a merchant of 
Kavirippaddinam, on the suspicion that he had stolen one of the 
queen’s anklets. But the merchant’s wife Kannaki proved to 
the satisfaction of the king that the jewel was not the queen’s. 
Kannaki also spoke to the king of those Chola monarchs of her 
native country, one of whom had cut off his own flesh to satisfy an 
eagle, and had saved a dove, and of another king who had killed 
his own son for having rode in his chariot over a calf and caused 
its death. The Pandyan king stung with shame and remorse 
swooned and fell from his throne and never recovered his life. 
His queen ascended the funeral pyre. One of the verses 
composed by this king in which he extols the benefits of learning 
and exhorts his subjects to educate their children is preserved in 
the anthology called Pura-nanuru.® It is as follows : — 

“ Help your teacher in his need, pay him amply, follow him 
faithfully, and acquire learning. Amongst her own children, a 
mother loves not the son who is illiterate. Of the members of 
the same family, the eldest is not always honored, but it is the 
wisest of them whose counsel even a king would seek. Of the 

i Ohiiapp-athikaram, Maduraik-jkandam---i : 14. 

' * Ibid., canto xx. / * 
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four castes of men, if one of the lowest is learned, a inan of even 
the highest caste would resort to him.” 

On hearing of the sudden death of Nedunj-Cheliyan, the Pan- 
dyau prince Verri-vdr-Gheliyan who was then Viceroy of Kotkai 
hastened to Madura and ascended the throne.’- He appears to 
have died after a short reign and was succeeded by his son 
Nedunj-Oheliyan II who was then a boy of tender age. Soon 
after his accession, his kingdom was invaded by the Ghola 
army which advanced up to Madura. Palayan-Maran the com- 
mander of the Pandyan army was however able to gain a brilliant 
victory, and the invaders were forced to retreat into their country. 
The youthful Pandya was present at the engagement. When he 
heard of the invasion he is said to have vowed to drive the in- 
vaders out of his kingdom. The stanza uttered on this ocaasion 
by the youthful king, who dabbled in verse like most of the Tamil 
kings of this period, is as follo-^'s : — ^ 

“ My rival kings proud of their well armed soldiers, chariots 
and steeds and huge elephants which have legs like pillars and 
wear big bells which ever resound, have laughed at those who 
praised my kingdom, and scorning me as quite a youth, have too 
boldly marched against me, speaking words of menace and con- 
tempt. If I do not defeat them in a pitched battle and capture 
them with their war drums, let my subjects curse me as a cruel 
monarch, who too weak to save them has left them to the mercy 
of the enemy. May the poets honored by the whole world, chief 
among whom is the learned and wise Maruthan of Mankiidy, quit 
me and my kingdom as unworthy of their song. May I become 
so utterly destitute that I may have nothing to give to the poor or 
to those who look to me for support.” 

The bard Idaik-kunrhr-kilar who was with the Pandyan 
army during the battle describes the appearance of the young 
Pandya in the following verses : — ® 

“Having bathed in the cool waters of the lake outside the 
gate of his ancient city, and wearing on his head a wreath of the 
bright leaves of the margosa, the gallant Gheliyan has come to 


> Cliilapp-athikarara— xxvii. 11. 127-135. 
^ Puram— 72. 

> Ibid.— 79-77. 
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the battlefield riding on an elephant with drums resounding before 
him. Countless are the warriors arrayed against him. Alas ! 
how few will survive this short day’s fight.” 

'"On his feet which wore tinkling little bells, now shines the 
warrior’s anklet. On bis forehead which w^as covered with luxu- 
riant locks, are now worn the bright leaves of the margosa twined 
wdth the twigs of the Ulinjai. On his arms adorned with pretty 
bracelets is now seen the strong bow. Who is this youth that 
attired thus stands conspicuous on his high chariot ? May he be 
blessed! Though a flower garland is on his chest, the necklace 
he wwe as a boy has not been taken off. To-day his food was 
served without milk. Unmoved he saw column after column of 
the enemies’ forces as it advanced to the attack. Them he neither 
admired nor scorned ; and when his own soldiers grappled with 
the foes and slaughtered them till their cries seemed to echo in 
the skies, neither glad nor proud was he of the victory achieved 
by his army.” 

The Pandya was not satisfied with driving back the invadeis 
but determined to carry the war into the Ohola dominion. He 
collected a large army of skilled archers and lancers and led them 
into Milalai-kurram,^ the southern province of the Chola kingdom, 
of which the ruler was Evvi, chief of an ancient clan of the 
VeUala tribe. He defeated Evvi and annexed Milalai-kurram 
to his dominion. He annexed also Mutturru-kurram the eastern- 
most province of the Chera kingdom. These exploits naturally 
excited the envy of all the neighbouring kings. A formidable 
league was formed by the Chola and Chera kings who united 
their forces with those of five other kings, Thithiyan, 
king of Pothiyain, Elini or Athikaman, chief of Thakadfir ; 
Erumaiyfiran or the ruler of the Buffalo country (Mysore) ; 
Irunko Venmun and Porunan.^ They expected to crush the 
power of the Pandya ; but the latter rose equal to the occasion. 
He watched their movements closely and without giving them 
time to take any concerted action, or to enter and lay 
waste his territory, he boldly attacked them at their rendez- 
vous at Thalai-alankanam. Though taken by surprise, the allies 
offered a stout resistance and the battle raged fiercely one whole 
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day before the Pandya coaid drive them from the field. All the 
kings and chieftains in the Tamil land and the flower of their 
troops had been engaged in this battle, and hence the victory 
gained by the Pandyan king was considered the most brilliant 
feat of arms of this period. The joy of his subjects knew no 
bounds. The poets and minstrels who cro'wded in his court 
extolled him as the greatest warrior of the age. 

The Pandya next conducted an expedition personally into the 
Ohera territory and succeeded in capturing the king Oh^y who was 
surnamed Tanaik-kan or “the elephant eye” from the peculiar 
form of his eyes. The Ch^ra king managed however to escape 
from custody^ and Nedunj-Cheliyan pursued him up to the shores 
of the Western sea, and defeated the Chera army again in a battle 
near the town Muchiri.® Alumbil Vel, one of the fudatory chiefs 
of the Oh^ra was dispossessed of his lands. ^ The Pandya defeat- 
ed also the chiefs of Kudda-nad and annexed the Nad to his king- 
dom. He captured the sea-port of Muthu-vellil from a tribe 
called “ Tholuvar” and the famous emporium of Saliyur {in the 
Gulf of Manaar) from the Nagas. 

Nedunj-Ghelyan II ascended the throne a few years before 
the death of Karikal Ghola. After his victory at Thalai-41ankanam, 
he appears to have been on terms of friendship with the great 
Ghola, as may be seen from the stanza composed by the poet 
Karik-kannan of Kavirippaddinam, a translation of which has 
been already given in my account of Karikal * Nedunj Cheliyan 
died in the Siva temple at Madura which was called the “silver 
shrine,” and he was therefore known in subsequent literature as 
Velli-amballathu-thunjchiya Peru Valuthi or “the great Valuthi 
who died in the silver shrine.” The period of his reign was most 
probably from about A. D. 90 to A. D. 128. 

The poet whom Nedunj-Cheliyan II honored most was Maru- 
thanar of Mankudi who composed the Idyll “ Maduraik-kanchi ” in 
his praise. The poet gives an excellent character of his patron : — ® 

“ Sincere art thou ever in thy friendship, though the gods 
themselves may tempt thee to be false offering thee paradise and 
ambrosia : thou wilt not obey another’s command though the most 

' ■ ^Akairi — 57. ® Maduraik-Kaucbi— 11. 344-345. 

^ Ante—Vol. 11. p. 328. * Madufaik-kaxiohi— li. 190—205. 
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powerful kings of this earth attack thee : thou wilt not stoop to 
commit a wicked deed, though all the gold buried in the southern 
hills by Bana may be obtained thereby: thou delightest ever in 
doing good/' 

The object of the poem was to wean the king’s mind from 
worldly ambition and to awaken in him a desire for the salvation 
of his souL The concluding lines of the poem, in which the 
author reminds the king of his pious ancestors and prays that he 
may emulate their example are as follow : — ^ 

‘'Illustrious like Mutliu-kudumi who performed many sacri- 
fices, and like Nilan-tharu-thiruvin Nediyon whose praises were 
sung by eminent poets versed in the ancient lore of the land, thou 
art praised for thy prowess and thy virtues by many a sage ; 
having conquered what was difficult to conquer and extended thy 
dominions, having learned all that the wisest know and establish- 
ed thy fame, thou art resplendent like the morning sun in the 
midst of the ocean, and like the full moon in the midst of stars, 
surrounded by princes of thy royal house, served by the Kosar 
renowned in war, chief amongst whom is the great Maran of 
everlasting fame, and honored by the five corporations and a host 
of vassal princes. Drink thou daily of the fragrant wine which 
thy handmaids wearing brilliant jewels present to thee in cups 
of gold : and live thou nobly thy full span of life !” 

The king’s love of his soldiers and solicitude for the wound- 
ed in camp are well described in the poem Nedu-nal-Vadai 
written by Nar-kirar.^ In the midnight, though a chill north 
wind is blowing, the king leaves his pavilion with a few attend- 
ants who hold flaming torches, a noble steed saddled and adorned 
with little bells is led behind him : a white umbrella decked with 
strings of pearls is held over him to keep off the drizzling rain : 
with his left hand he holds up his flowing robes, while his right 
hand rests on the shoulder of a stalwart youth who carries the 
king’s sword slung on his arm : and the king graciously enquires 
after each wounded soldier as one of the generals goes before him 
holding a lance wreathed with garlands of the margosa and points 
out one by one the heroes wounded in the previous day’s fight.” 

After Nedunj Oheliyan II succeeded the Pandyan king Ugra- 


i Ibid., 11. 759-782. 
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pera-valuthi whose name is well known to all the students of 
Tamil literature as that of the king in whose court Rural, the im- 
mortal work of Tiru-Valluvar was published in the presence of 48 
poets. This king had the title of Kanapper-thantha-U grapperu- 
valuthi which meant that he conquered and annexed the fortified 
town of Eanapper which was then considered an impregnable fort. 
An ode addressed to the monarch praising his capture of the fort is 
as follows ; — ^ 

“ Hail monarch of fame eternal ! Victorious king ! Whom 
bards have praised for thy prowess in capturing the great fortress 
of Kanapper whose high walls seem to reach the sky, whose battle- 
.ments gleam like the stars, the ditch surrounding which fort is as 
deep and fathomless as the sea, the thorny jungle beyond which 
is so dense that no ray of sunshine ever enters it ; for the loss of 
which fort Venkai-marpan mourns daily as it is now hard to 
regain as the water poured on red-hot iron. May thy foes perish 
and be forgotten. May thy lance be victorious for ever !” 

Nothing further is known of this king, audit appears most 
probable that his reign did not extend to more than a few years. 
He was succeeded by the prince Nan-Maran or the “ Good 
Pandya.” Two of the stanzas addressed to this king by the 
poets of his court are as follow : — ® 

“ 0 Mara ! who wearest the garlands of flowers ! like the 
matchless eye which shines in the forehead, adorned with the 
crescent, of that god, whose throat is black and who gave victory 
to the mighty immortals by destroying the three castles of 
the Asuras, using a mountain for his bow, a snake for 
the bow-string and a matchless arrow, thou art supreme amongst 
kings. Although a monarch’s power may seem to depend upon 
his ferocious battle elephants, fleet warsteeds, tall bannered 
chariots, and fearless soldiers, it has its real foundation on justice. 
Therefore be not partial to thy subjects nor deal unjustly with 
strangers ; be valiant as the fierce sun, benevolent as the mild 
moon and gracious as the clouds which shower rain so that 
there may be no poverty in thy land. Long mayst thou live for 
many years as countless as the sands which strong winds heap up 

^ Pnram— 21. “ Ibid., 55 and 56. ^^^ ^ ^ 
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in hillocks in the beautiful harbour of Chenthil, sacred to the 
god Muruga, where the foam-crested waves of the sea ceaselessly 
break upon the shore.” 

“ In fierce wrath thou art like the god of death. In resistless 
strength thou art like Baladeva. In fame thou art like Vishnu 
wtio smites those who do not praise him. In carrying out what- 
ever thou wishest thou art like Muruga. Wliat is there that thou 
canst not achieve ? Therefore give alms freely to those who seek 
thy charity. Spend thy days joyously drinking daily of cool and 
fragrant wine brought by Yavanas in their good ships which thy 
handmaids who wear shining bracelets on their arms, present 
to thee in handsome cups of gold. Thou Mara, who wieldest the 
conquering sabre ! like the sun whose fiery rays dispell darkness 
and like the moon whose mild beams brighten the evening, live 
for ever, and be eminent amongst the kings of this earth !” 

This king died at a place called Ilavanthikaip-palli and hence 
he was called by subsequent writers Ilavanthikaip-palli-thunjchiya- 
Nan-Marau or “ the good Mara who died at Ilavanthikaip-palli.” 
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CHERA GENEALOGY. 

•Athan I. . 

(A. D. 40-~-65). 

(Wounded on the back at the battle od* Venn!!, and starved himself 
to death). 

Athan II = Sonai, 

(A. D. 55-90). i 


(Alias Vi^na-Varmman or Chelvak- 
kadiink-ko. 


(Daughter of Ivarikal Chola). 


Venm^l ~ Chenk-kudduvan alias Ilanko-adikal (author of the Tamil 
Imaya-varmman. epic poem Chiiapp-athikilram), 

(A. D. 90—125). 

(Captured V i y a 1 u r : 
attacked Mohoor : and 
conducted an expedi- 
tion by sea to the banks 
i of the Ganges.) 

Yanaik-kad-chey 
(A. D. 125—135). 

(Captured by the Pan dya Nedunj-Gheliy an II and subsequently 
escaped). 


Perun j -cheral -Irumporai 
(A. D. 135— 150). 

(Who killed Athikami»a Elini and captured Thakadhr.) 



GHAPTEE VII. 

The Cheeas. 

Of the Chera kings of this period Athan I. was the earliest 
sovereign, contemporary with Karikal-Chola. He was wounded 
on the back while fighting at the head of his army against Karikal 
at Vennil ^ as related by me already in the life of Karikal. The 
Chera king unable to bear the disgrace of having received a wound 
on the back while fighting, determined to put an end to his life 
by starvation. It is said that some of his favourite compnions 
also voluntarily died with him unwilling to part from him even 
in death. ^ 

His successor on the throne was Athan II., surnamed 
Ohelvak-kadunk-ko-vali- Athan. He gained the friendship of Kari- 
kal by marrying his daughter S6aai.® Being the son-in-law of 
the most powerful of the . Tamil kings of this period, his reign 
appears to have been peaceful and prosperous. The poet Kapilar 
who was a Brahmin by birth enjoyed the special regard of this 
monarch. While in a pleasant mood the Chera king took hold 
of the hands of the poet and observed that they were remarkably 
soft. Kapilar who was an adroit flatterer complimented the king 
on the strength of his hands and gracefully acknowledged that 
the hands of the poets of his court cannot but he soft. The 
stanza sung by him on the occasion is as follows ^ 

“ Thou warrior king, whose broad shoulders cause pangs of 
love to fair ladies, and terror to thy foes ! to drive the fierce war 
elephant with a goad adorned with gold and to urge the animal 
to burst open the gates of thy enemies’ forts which are secured with 
iron bars : to hold up the reins of thy noble steed and clear the 
deepmoats, the banks of which have been levelled by the soldiers: 
to draw with all thy might the string of thy bow and discharge 
arrows taken from the quiver hung on thy back when riding in the 
chariots, to do all these acts of strength, thy arms are long and 
sinewy and thy hands are broad and powerful. But the hands of 
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thy bards are soft as they have no other work but to eat of boiled 
rice, roasted flesh and spiced mixtures.” 

On another occasion the same poet composed in honor of the 
king an ode w’bich is remarkable for boldness of conception and 
felicity of expression. The ode is addressed to the sun, and the 
poet draws a series of comparisons between the king and the sun, 
in all of which he shows that his patron is superior to the 
luminary. I cannot reproduce in a translation the elegance of 
expression of the original, but the meaning is as follows ^ 

Bright oi*l> that inarchest proudly in the sky ! 

Behind the hills thou hidest from our sight, 

And thou art seen by day and ne’er by night : 

Though soaring in the sky so wide and high, 

Alone thou darest not to show tliy face, 

But comest guarded by a thousand rays ! 

How caiist thou vie with Oheral Athaii bold, 

Who countless chiefs in fealty doth hold, 

Who knows no fear on the battle field 

And counts no cost the weak and poor to shield, 

Who scorns divided empire for his sway, 

And leads the legions that smite and slay ? ” 

Though this was i a fact a pure conceit in words, the parallel 
drawn was so startling, that the king was doubtless highly flattered 
by this gem of poetry, and he rewarded the poet with a free gift 
of several villages. 

Athan II. had two sons, the elder of whom was called Chenk- 
kudduvan and the younger was known as Ilankko-Adikal or the 
“royal monk.” The latter prince composed the poem Chilapp- 
athikaram. He relates in this poem that on a certain occasion 
when he and his brother were seated in the audience hall at the 
loot of the throne occupied by their father, a seerappeared before 
the king. He surveyed the features of the king and his two sons 
and foretold that the king would soon depart his life and that the 
younger son Had every sign of becoming a sovereign. This 
remark of the seer annoyed Ilanko-adikal, who loved his elder 
brother dearly, so much that he resolved to renounce the world at 
once and embrace the life of a monk of the Nigrantha sect, so 
that all hopes of ^is sueces&n to the throne may be cut off- 

i Ibid., 8, ® Cbilapp-athikaram, xxx« IL 171 


The king died at Ohikkar-palli and was henceforth known 
as Chikkar-palli-thunjchiya chelvak-kadunk-ko-v&li-Athan or 
‘^Athan, the fierce king who died at Ohikkar-palli.” 

Chenkuddnvan alias Imayavarmman succeeded his father 
Athan IT about A. D. 90. Soon after his accession to the throne 
he captured Viyalfir the capital of Irunko-vemnan king of a 
mountainous country where gold mines were worked.^ Some 
years afterwards Nalank-killi the son of Karikal-Ohola died, and 
the Chola crown passed to Killi-valavan, grandson of Karikal 
Chola and cousin of Ghenkudduva Chera. Killivalavan’s authority 
was not however acknowledged by other members of the Chola 
royal family. Nine of the Chola princes revolted. Hearing of 
this rebellion Chenk- kudduvan marched with a large army to the 
assistance of his cousin. He defeated the nine rebel princes at 
Neri-vS-yil and established the power of his cousin.® Soon 
afterwards he attacked Mohoor, the capital of Palayan-M^ran in 
the southern part of the Pandyan kingdom. He undertook this 
expedition to Mohoor on behalf of a chieftain named Arukai 
who had been illtreated by Palayan-Mton.“ Being in close 
friendship with the Karnas, kings of Magadha, he accompanied 
his widowed mother Sonai to the banks of the Ganges where the 
queen bathed in the sacred waters. Many years later Ohenk- 
kudduvan again visited the Ganges under peculiar circumstances 
which are related as follows in the Chilapp-athiktlram * 

“ Kothai, the lord of the “ celestials,” who wields the sharp 
sword, who overthrew the Kadambu which .stood encircled by the 
sea, and who set the banner of the bow on the Imaya mountains 
to the astonishment of the “celestials,” who inhabited that 
region, while seated one day in his silver palace with his queen 
Venmal was pleased to command that arrangements be made to 
proceed on a short tour to visit the mountains covered with green 
woods on which the clouds ever rest and the music of whose 
water-falls never ceases. He set out from Vanji with a large 
retinue of the daughters of the “ celestial race” desirous of 
sporting with them in the flowery groves, and encamped on a 

sand-hill on the banks of the PeriySr, where the river quits the 
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moimtains and descends to ihe low country spreading its waters 
around islets and groves and halls^ and temples. From there he' 
viewed the lovely scenery and the rapid current' of t-he river 
which bore on its bosom many a bright and fragrant flower. 
The king and the ladies were delighted by the songs of the Mil- 
tribes. Anon, there broke on their ears the distant shouts of the, 
hunters who captured wild elephants in pitfalls or who tore the 
hives of honey-bees, the splash of cascades, the trumpeting of 
elephants and the clang of armour amongst the soldiers who 
accompanied the king. While the king and his company thus 
enjoyed the scene, the hill-men apjjeared bearing on their heads 
the white tusks of elephants, bundles of the fragrant agiiil wood, 
tails of the yak, pots of honey, blocks of sandal wood, lumps of 
red lead, arsenic and of the sulphuret of antimony; bunches of 
cardamom and pepper, the flour of the Kuvai root, the edible 
roots oitheKavalai, ripe cocoanuts and the sweet fruifcs of the 
mango and the jack ; festoons of green leaves, garlic and 
sugarcane and flowery creepers, bunches of arecaniits and 
plantains, cubs of tbe lion and the y41i ; the young of tigers and 
calves of elephants; the young of monkeys and the whelps of 
bears; the kids of mountain goats and of mountain deer; the 
young of musk deer; the mongoose, long-tailed peacocks, civet 
cats, wild fowls and prattling parrots. Presenting these product,^ 
of their hills they exclaimed : — 

May thou be victorious for ever ! For seven births are we 
thy subjects. Under the shade of a Fen/mi tree in the forest, a 
fair girl who had lost one of her breasts lay alone and in agony 
and breathed her last. Whence she came or whose daughter she 
was, we know not. Long mayst thou live for many hiindred 
thousand years V Chathan the master of sweet Tamil, who was 
in the king's company, charmed by the royal presence, related the 
story of the hapless maid to the king and queen. She was, he 
said, the wife of a merchant of Eavirippaddinam, who having lost 
all his wealth to a beautiful actress of that town, came to Madura 
accompanied only by Ms faithful wife ; a pair of valuable anklets 
was all the property left in the hands of his wife. The husband 
wished to sell one of Tihe anklets, and with the money realized by 
its sale, he intended to start afresh the life of a merchant. His 
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ill-luck led him to the king’s jeweller who haying already stolen 
one of the queen’s anklets reported to the king that the stolen 
jewel had been brought to him for sale by a stranger and pointed 
out the merchant to the royal guards who came to arrest him. 
The merchant, surprised by the sudden turn of affairs, was unable 
to explain to the guards how^ he came by the jewel ; the guards 
suspecting him to be the thief beheaded him on the spot, and 
took the jewel to the palace. The sad news of the execution of 
the merchant reached his wife, who was then ' lodging in a 
shepherd’s house. With tears streaming from her eyes, she ran 
to the spot where her husband lay a mangled corpse, and having- 
heard from the people of the town that her husband w^as behead- 
ed, because he- had stolen one of the queen’s anklets, the discon- 
solate widow demanded an audience of the king and appearing 
before him proved to his satisfaction that the anklet found in the 
possession of her husband was her own and not that of the 
Pan dyan queen. The king stung with remorse swooned from his 
throne and never recovered his life ; and the queen ascended the 
funeral pyre. The unhappy widow cut off one of her breasts and 
threw it in the streets of Madura praying that the wicked town 
be destroyed by fire; and accordingly the palace and a part of 
the town were burnt to ashes. She then quitted Madura and 
travelling westwards came into the Chera kingdom and there 
died. Chenkudduvan and his queen Venmal were much affected 
by this story. The queen observed that the chaste but unfortun- 
ate widow was worthy of being worshipped as a goddess. The 
king approved of this idea, and looked at the learned men of his 
court for their advice ; and they said that an image may be 
carved out of a block of granite from the Pothiya hill and 
anointed in the waters of the Kaviri, or that the statue may be 
fashioned from a stone from the Himalayas and bathed in the 
sacred waters of the Granges. The king exclaimed that to obtain 
a stone from Pothiyam and bathe it in the Kaviri river was 
unbecoming one of his martial race : and he decided therefore to 
obtain a stone from the Himalayas. His minister Villavan-Kothai 
addressed the king as follows : — 

'^Maj^thou he victorious for many years. Thy rival kings 
defeated in the battle-field of Kongu, abandoned their banners of 
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the tiger and the fish, and the fame of thy victory has -spread 
through the world. My eyes shall never forget thy victorious 
march against the combined armies of the Konkanas, Kalingas, 
Karunadas, Pankalas, Gaiigas, jKattiyas, and the northern Aryas, 
when thy queen-mother bathed in the sacred stream of the 
Ganges. If it is thy desire to march to the Himalayas to obtain 
stone for carving the image of a goddess, it is well that written 
messages be sent to the kings of the north intimating the fact.” 
Then the prince of Alumbil spoke out as follows : — 

“The envoys of foreign kings reside outside the gates of 
Vanji and through them those kings may learn the purpose of our 
march. It is enough to proclaim our journey by beat of drums in 
our capital.” 

The king and his party returned soon after to Vanji and 
under his command, the king’s intention to proceed to the banks 
of the Ganges was proclaimed by beat of drums which were 
carried throughout the town on the royal elephant. When the 
king entered the audience hall and took his seat which was 
1 supported by figures of lions, the high-priest, the chief 
astrologer, the great ministers of state and the generals of his 
army who had assembled to receive him e-vclaimed “ Long live 
king of kings ’’ and prayed for hisorders regarding the expedition. 
Looking at the generals and gallant officers of his army the 
martial king responded : — 

“Pilgrims from the Himalayas have informed us that the 
princes of the north had sneerd at the Tamil kings ; and we shall 
not therefore return from his expedition without defeating those 
kings and compelling them to carry on their heads stone from the 
Himalayas for fashioning the statue of a goddess.” 

The high-priest then addressed the king : — 

“ Appease thy wrath Imaya-varmma, it cannot be thee, of 
whom the northern kings spoke contemptuously. Is there any 
king in this country who can face thee in the battle-field except 
the Pandya and Ghola ? Art thou not the refuge of every one who 
flies to thee for assistance ?” 

Then the chief astrologer learned in the science, which 
treats of the twelve signs of the Zodiac and the position of 


tlie planets and stars and of the five parts of Astrology, stood 
np; and said': — ; : 

Mighty monarch, may victory ever attend thee ! This is 
the auspicious time ; if thou art pleased to start at once in the 
direction that thou wishest to proceed all thy rival kings shall 
bow at thy sacred feet/’ 

Hearing this the king ordered at once that the royal sword 
and unbrella should be carried northwards. The warriors shouted 
joyously, the big drums thundered, the banners fluttered, and 
the five corporations, and the eight great assemblies, the priests 
and astrologers, the judges and ministers all exclaimed 
Blessed be the king.” The royal sword and umbrella adorned 
with garlands of flowers were carried on the chief elephant in royal 
state to a fort outside the town. The king then entered his 
audience hall and there feasted the generals and chiefs of his 
army. Next day, while the morning drum was sounding at his 
palace gate, the king started from his palace wearing on his 
crown wreaths of Vanji flowers and visited the temple of Vishnu, 
and having offered his prayers to the god, he mounted his 
elephant- He received from the priest the symbols of the sacred 
feet of Siva and placed them devoutly on his crown and on his 
shoulders; and amidst the blessings of the priests from the 
golden temple of Vishnu, he left Vanji, seated on his elephant, 
under the shade of a white umbrella, accompanied by his mili- 
tary officers and a mighty host of warriors on foot, on horses, on 
chariots and on elephants. He made his first halt at the foot of 
the Nilgiri hills. These hills do not appear to be the modern 
Nilgiris, but were most probably the rocky hills which project 
boldly forth to within sixteen or eighteen miles of the shore of 
the Bay of Bengal at Balasore in the Orissa district, which were 
known to the old navigators as the Nilgiri mountains. The 
journey from the Chera kingdom to Orissa appears to have been 
performed by sea, as stated at the end of the poem, where 
Chenk-kudduvan is praised as the king who with his army 
crossed the sea and reached the banks of the Granges. When 
the Chera king was encamped at the foot of the Nilgiris, 
Sanjchaya, a general in the service of tfie Karnas, the rulers 
of the Magadha empire, arrived with one hundred dancing girls, 
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two hundred and eight musicians, one hundred pole-dancers, one 
hundred chariots, ten thousand horse, twenty thousand waggons 
and one thousand body guards. The officer at the gate having 
announced the arrival of Sanjchaya and his company, the Chera 
king was pleased to command that Sanjchaya and his chief 
attendants be admitted to his audience. Accordingly Sanjchaya 
appeared before the king and bowing low addressed him as 
follows . 

‘‘ Long live thou ruler of this earth ! The Satakarna w'ho is 
thy intimate friend has sent thee the following message through 
me. If it is the desire of the Idng of the celestials to obtain stone 
from the lofty Himalaya mountains to fashion the image of a god, 
we shall help him to obtain the stone and anoint it in the sacred 
flood of the Ganges.” 

The Ohera king replied to Sanjchaya : — 

“ Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of Balakumara having lost watch 
and ward over their tongues have reviled the Tamil kings, ignorant 
of their strength. This army is therefore on its march nursing its 
wrath. Inform this to Satakarna and let him collect a fleet of 
ships to carry my army across the great river Ganges.” 

Having despatched Sanjchayan he admitted to his presence 
the one thousand body guards and received from them a tribute 
of fragrant sandal wood and pearls. Breaking up his camp the 
king marched with his army to the banks of the Ganges and 
crossed over in a fleet of ships provided by the Karnas. On the 
northern bank the Karnas themselves welcomed the king. Taking 
leave of them the king proceeded further north to the country 
known as Uttarai where at a place called Kuyilaluvam he encoun- 
tered the army led by the Aryan princes Kanaka and Vijaya and 
their allied kings, Uttara, Vichitra, Eudra, Bhairava, Chitra 
Singha, Dhanuttara and Sveta. The Chera king rejoiced at the 
sight of the noble army of the Aryan kings and boldly led his 
Tamil soldiers who marched forward to the beat of thundering 
drums, the booming of conch -shells and the stirring blasts of 
trumpets. The archers, lancers and swordsmen fought long and 
fiercely and the carnage was terrible. The battle-field was 
covered with heapsrof the slain, soldiers, horses and elephants 
and at last the Tamils bore down everything before them, and 
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Kanakas Vijaya, and several other princes fell captives into the 
hands of Ohenk-kndduvan. He compelled Kanaka and Vijaya to 
change their royal garments for the garb of religions mendicants 
and sent them with his minister Villavan-Kothai and a military 
escort to the Himalayas. After the battle, the king returned to 
the southern banks of the Ganges, where the Karnas had 
constructed a magnificent palace in the midst of a lovely park for 
the use of the king and several mansions and buildings for his 
officers and army. Here the king distributed honors and rewards 
to those who had distinguished themselves in the battle, and to 
the sons of those who had fallen in battle. The king returaed 
to Vanji after an absence of thirty-two months. His queen and the 
subjects received him with great rejoicings. From the banks of 
the Ganges he had sent the Aryan princes Kanaka and Vijaya in 
charge of his body-guard to be exhibited at the courts of the 
Pandya and Ohola kings. After visiting Kavirip-paddinam and 
Madura, Nilan the commander of the body-guard returned to 
Vanji and informed the king that the Chola and Pandya kings 
condemned the cruel treatment accorded to the unfortunate 
Aryan princes. The Cbera king was annoyed with the remarks 
made by the Tamil kings. The Brahmin Madalan who was then 
present, addressed the king as follows : — 

^VKing of kings, may thou be ever victorious ! Thou hast con- 
quered Viyalur where wild elephants slumber in the shade of the 
pepper vine. Thou hast defeated nine Chola princes in a pitched 
battle at Neri-vayil and won a grand victory at Idumbil and now 
crossing the wide ocean thou hast defeated the Aryan princes who 
attacked thee on the banks of the Ganges. Master of the 
victorious army ! wise monarch ! may thou be appeased; may 
thou live as many years as there are grains of sand on the banks 
of the river Porunai. Pray, listen to my words, and scorn them 
not. Although thou art now fifty years of age thou hast spent all 
thy life in war and has not performed any religious sacrifice. 
Thou knowest well that our life is not everlasting. For, of the 
ancient heroes of thy race not one is alive. He who conquered 
the Kadambu in the middle of the sea, he who set the emblem of 
the bow on the Imaya mountains, he who enabled the Brahmin 
poet who composed verses in his praise, to attain heaven by per- 
is 
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forming sacrifices, lie who controlled the god of death, he who 
ruled the land of the Yavana and w^ho entered the mountains 
which j'ield gold, the hero who led a gallant army and stormed 
the fortress of Akappa, he who bathed in the waters of the river 
Ayirai and in the two seas, he who established the worship of 
the four Bhlitas in his capital Vanji and performed sacrifices : 
ail these kings are dead and gone. Thou knowest also that 
wealth and power are not lasting, for, bast thou not seen the 
defeat and disgrace of the Aryan princes who scorned the 
Tamils ? Need I say that youth is also fleeting for thy hair 
is turning grey ■?” 

Dwelling oir the Brahmiuic belief in the transmigration of 
souls he advised the king to perform a magnificent sacrifice called 
Eajasuya so that his soul may be blessed in its future births. 
The king acted on this advice, and preparations w’ere immediately 
ordered for the performance of Eajasdya on a grand scale and for 
the consecration of a temple to Kannaki. The kings of Kongu 
and Maluva and Gajabahu of Lanka attended these ceremonies. 

Ohenk-kudduvan was succeeded by Obey who was sumamed 
Y^aik-kanor “ the elephant eye.” He was a very warlike prince 
and constantly moved about the frontiers of his dominions 
harassing the neighbouring kings. It was perhaps on account of 
these incursions that the Pandyan king Nedunj-Oheliyan II 
invaded the Chera territory, and by skilful manoeuvres succeeded 
in taking the Chera a prisoner.^ The latter however escaped 
soon afterwards and regained his power. The Ohola king E4ja- 
sfiyam-vedda-peru-nat-killi was also at war with Yanaik-kad- 
Chey : and Ther-van-malayan chief of MalMu is said to have 
assisted theChola in this war.® Kurunb-koliyhr-kilar, a poet 
of his court, praises the king for having once saved the town of 
Vila’ikil from his enemies. One of the stanzas composed by 
the poet is as follows ; — ® 

“Thou king of the lofty Kolli hills, valiant Ghey, whose 
eyes are like those of the elephant ! whose encampment is so 
extensive that it needs no sentries, and where the shouts of the 
soldiers who dance wildly in their drunken revels ever sound like 
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the noise of the sea waves lashing the shore : who feedest thy 
dependents out of the tribute paid to thee by vassal kings : may 
thy boundless wealth be everlasting ! The poets that sing of thee 
need not praise others any more, for thou art so liberal that they 
are never in want. Having heard that the kingdom ruled by 
thee is like a paradise on earth, I came and my eyes are gladden- 
ed. Ever active thou leadest thy armies into foreign lands eager 

to'conquer and to earn a deatMess fame I” 

The poet Kudal-kilar who was present at the death of this 
king states that his death was portended by the fall of a brilliant 
meteor seven days previous to the occurrence. The following 
verse uttered by him on the occasion is specially interesting as it 
shows that the Tamils studied Astronomy independently of the 
Brahmins and that Tamil names were in common use for the 
lunar asterisms and the signs of the solar Zodiac . 

“On the day of Kuddam (Karttika) when the Sun was in the 
sign of Adu (Mesha) at midnight when the asterisms from the 
first star of Mudap-panai (Anuradha) to the last star of Kularn 
(Punarvasu) were visible in the sky, and while the asterism which 
is in the zenith during the first half of the month of Pankuni 
(Phalguna) was declining from the zenith, the eighth asterism 
before it was setting, and the eighth asterism after it was rising, 
a brilliant meteor which illumined the whole sky fell towards the 
north-east, showering fiery sparks against the wind. Seeing this 
falling star myself and other minstrels prayed fervently that the 
monarch of the fertile country which abounds in water-falls may 
be saved from death, and with a heavy heart we awaited the result 
of this dreadful omen. On the seventh morning the fatal day 
arrived and the king who was like the dark-coloured god Vishnu 
and who was clever ia capturing his enemies and lavish in 
dispensing charity, has gone to the world of the immortals. His 
huge elephant lies down dejected stretching its trunk o,i the 
ground. His big drums roll on the floor uncared for. His white 
parasol lies without its handle. His fleet steeds stand pensive m 
their stable. Alas! having joined the company o ce es a 
women, has he now forgotten his beloved queens ? 
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Yaaaik-kad-Chey was succeeded by Peruiij-Cfaerai-lriimporai. 
The poef] Mochii-kiranar appears to have been a favonrite of this 
king. One day the poet, finding a conch fiimislied with ciishions 
and covered with fresh flowers in a part of the palace, laid himself 
dowm on it and fell sound asleep. The king who happened to 
pass by:that spot seeing 'that the- poet was tired and .perspiring, 
fanned, him with- his own hands. The poet a\?oke and was 
startled to find that the king was fanning him. Learning then 
that the conch was intended as a stand for the war-drnm, he 
uttered the followdiig stanza ^ 

‘‘I laid iiiyself downi to sleep on this conch which is covered 
with flowers soft as the froth on fresh oil, not knowing that it 
was intended for the royal war-drum, wdiicli is beautiful to behold 
with its black barrel adorned wdth the long feathers of the pea- 
cock and strings of beads wound with golden flowers of the ulin|- 
chai. Thou should have cut me in tw’o w-itli thy sw’orcl for my 
insolence. But thou hast kept thy sword in its sheath and as if 
this action was not enough to spread thy fame throughout the 
Tamil land, thou hast with thy strong arms fanned me to cool my 
sleepy brows. Is it because thou know'est that the blissful abodes 
in the next world are open only to those, the fame of whose good 
deeds filled this world, that tliou mighty monarch hast acted 
thus?’' 

One of his feudatory chiefs named Elini having revolted he 
had to proceed with a large army and besiege Thakadur the fort 
of the rebel chief. Elini was the descendant of an ancient line of 
chiefs who called themselves xithikaman. Their capital Thakadiir 
is believed to be the modem Dharmapuri in the Salem District. 
Elini repaired and strengthened the fortifications of the town and 
was determined to gain his independence or die in the attempt. 
But the Ghera king completely invested the town and cut off all 
means of communication and supplies from outside. The thorny 
jungle which surrounded the town was cleared by the Ghera 
soldiers, the moat was filled up and the gates burst open by 
elephants. The Ghera army then rushed into the fort, and in the 
melee that ensued, Elini and bis lieutenants performed prodigies 
of valour, but were oyer-powered by numbers and fell fighting to 

^ Faram 50. 
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the last. The hards Arichil-kilar and Pon-mndiyar were present m 
the camp of the Chera king during the siege : and a few of their 
verses which have been preserved to this day contain vivid ac- 
counts of some of the incidents of the assault on the fort. When 
the Chera forces approached Thakadhr Elini and his general 
Perum-pakkan led out their army to engage them outside the fort. 
Perum-pakkan stood in front of his army awaiting the assault. 
The hards Arichil-kilar and Pon-mudiyar addressed the Chera 
kings as follows, when they saw Perum-pakkan laughing defiantly 
at them 

“ The youthful warrior decked with garlands, who rejoicing 
in his strength stands facing our army, mounted on a handsome 
glittering chariot, drawn by high spirited horses ; if he attacks us 
in his rage, he would overthrow even majestic rutting elephants. 
Eager for the assault, he shakes his lance which seems to emit 
flashes of lightning, and laughs at his foes.” ■ 

“ The dauntless young warrior who wears the dark beard, 
holds the reins of his steeds and looks first at his own swelling 
shoulders, then at the array of battle elephants behind him, then 
at the rows of chariots behind the elephants, then at his own 
steeds, then at the coming ai’rows, then at his lance, then at his 
armlets and laughs at us.” 

In the first day’s engagement Elini’s troops were driven into 
the fort. On the second day, the thorny jungle which sorrounded 
the fort was cleared ; and the following stanza was uttered by the 
bards, when the Chera king asked them what they thought of the 
progress of the siege. ^ 

“ Yesterday (Elinis) steeds fled like stags, the elephants faint- 
ed and fell like rocks, and his valiant soldiers were routed by 
showers of hissing arrows. Thou victorious king who bearest on 
thy body fresh wounds received in battle ! to-day the heads of the 
slain with arrows sticking to them, kicked by our elephants, lie by 
the roadside like young palmyra fruits cut open ; and our dark- 
eyed youths, who know no fatigue, have cleared the jungle, shout- 
ing at the enemies’ men and killing them wherever they appeared. 
To-morrow we shall march, to the beat of drums, and storm the 
fort.’’;; 

i Thakiidju'-yathirai. 2 


CHAPTEE VIII. 

Princes and Chiefs. 

The Ohera, Chola and Pandj^a having been the only crowned 
heads among the Tamils for many centuries, they were collec- 
tively known as “ the three kings.” There were however several 
princes and chiefs ruling over extensive provinces in the Tamil 
land, who were more or less subject to one of the three kings. 
Some of them attempted at times to throw off their allegiance 
and set up as independent kings, but they were speedily subdued. 
Eirst amongst the feudatory princes I should mention the 
Thirayan whose capital was at K^nchipuram. This prince be- 
longed to the tribe of Thirayan or “ Sea kings,” from whom the 
Oholas also derived their decent. During the infancy of Karikal 
Chola, the Great, the Thirayan of Ktochi usurped the Chola king- 
dom and ruled over it for a long period. From the poem Perum- 
pto-arru composed in honor of the Thirayan, it appears that the 
king bore the titles of Pal-ver Thirayan and Thondaim4n and 
was a warrior of great renown.^ Had the Thirayan removed 
at once the seat of his authority to Uraiytir the ancient capital of 
the Oholas, he might have continued in possession of the Chola 
kingdom and bequeathed it to his descendants. But he remained 
at K4nchi and Karikal who escaped from prison, found little or 
no difficulty in regaining the throne of his ancestors. 

Other chiefs feudatory to the Chola were the rulers of Ven- 
kadam, MalMu and Milalai-kuram. Of the chiefs of Venka- 
dam, Pulli was contemporary with the poet Mffinular “ and 
Athanungaa with the poet Kallil-ath-thirayanar.® These chiefs 
were constantly at war with the Vadugar, who inhabited the 
country immediately north of Tamil akam. 

Malayamin was the hereditary title of the chiefs of Maladu. 
The principal town in his province was Koval the modern Tiru- 
koilur on the banks of the river Pennai.'* An extensive and 
fertile mountain plateau called Mullur-malai formed part of his 
territory. Here Malayamdn-Kari granted lands to many Brah- 

^ Ferum-plii-arru.: Akam \294-3i0-358.. ^ Pai am 175-389 ^ Akam 35. 
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min settlers, and such a large number of them were attracted to 
the spot that ancient Tamil poets spoke of the place as the 
famous Mullur crowded by Aryas.”^ Kapilar the Brahmin 
poet addressed Kari as follows praising his munificence to Brah- 
mins and minstrels 

The sea cannot over-run it. No enemy can assail it, Km, 
who wearest the warrior’s anklet ! thy land is the property of the 
Brahmins who preserve the sacred fires. The presents bestowed 
by neighbouring monarchs on thee, as the great vassal of one of 
the three kings, thou givest away to the minstrels who sing the 
praises of thy clan. Nothing deemest thou as thy own save the 
person of thy spouse who is as chaste as the Northern Star, and 
yet art thou supremely happy.”^ 

Another bard solicited his patronage in the following verse 
‘‘ Thou descendant of that dauntless hero who wrested the 
plates of gold which had adorned the foreheads of his enemies’ 
elephants, and out of those plates made lotus flowers and tied 
them to the heads of. his minstrels : Warrior chief of the mountain 
Mulltir ! on which the waterfalls descend with deafening sound 
through dense woods : that thou and thy warlike clan may pros- 
per for ever, the learned Brahmin (Kapiiar), than whom there is 
no wiser man on earth, has sung so well and made thy name im- 
mortal, that nothing is left to other minstrels to praise : even as 
no other ship can sail across the Western Ocean over which travel 
those vessels which bring gold to the shores of the Vanavan 
(Ohera) we attempt in vain to sing of thee (as Kapilar has done) : 
thou lord of the valley of the Pennai who hast routed rival kings 
who came with elephants and with thundering drums to fight 
f with thee ! driven by want and drawn by thy fame, we seek thy 

1 charity.” ® 

Kari waged war with Ori, the chieftain of the Kolli hills, and 
having killed him in battle restored the Kolli hills to the rightful 
sovereign, the Chera.^ Elated by success in his wars with neigh- 
: bouring chiefs, Kari aspired to be an independent king and assumed 

the diadem. He was hence known as Tiru-mudik-kari or “the 

crowned KAri.” Not long after this event, the Chola monarch who 

— ^ — — ^ ' :: ' ' ■ ■ 
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was incensed at the presumption of his feudatory chief, inYaded 
Maladu with a large army, and defeated K4ri in a sanguinary en- 
gagement in which he was slain. The Chola intended to kill the 
sons of K4ri and put an end to the family of the Malayaman, but 
their lives were saved by the intercession of the bard Kovur-kilar.^ 
K4ri's son Kannan whose life was spared in this manner lived to 
perform a signal service to the Chola king. For, some years after- 
wards, the Chola, hard pressed by his enemies, had to flee from his 
capital and seek an asylum in the inaccessible heights of the Mul- 
liir mountain, in the territory of his vassel Kannan. The latter 
who inherited all the valour of his father, revived the drooping 
spirits of the royal party, and rallying his forces succeeded in 
driving off his enemies and re-established the authority of the 
Chola. The grateful monarch made Kannan his prime minister 
and conferred on him the high title of Choliya-Enathi.'^ 

Ma-vel-Evvi, the great Vellala chief of Milalai-kurram be- 
longed to a powerful clan, which was considered ancient even 
eighteen hundred years ago. ^ His territory lay on the southern 
bank of the river Kaviri ; and consisted almost entirely of fertile 
fields in which rice and sugar-cane were extensively cultivated. 

The gates of his mansion were never closed and he never sat to 
his meals except with a large company'’ says a poet who partook 
of his hospitality. He died of the wounds received in battle, 
while fighting bravely at the head of his troops, against Akuthai, 
one of the generals of the Pandyan king Nedtinj-Cheliyan victor 
of Alankanam who had invaded his territory ^ 

Yel P4ri, a relative of Evvi, was the ruler of a petty principal- 
ity called Parambu : but as a patron of poets he has left a name 
which will live in the memory of the Tamils as long as they speak 
the Tamil language. After the fall of Evvi, P4ri took possession 
of the high mountain of Parambu, and the lands surroundiDg it, 
and acted as an independent prince acknowledging the authority 
of none of “ the three kings.” He was a bold and gay adventurer, 
simple-hearted and generous, and passionately fond of poetry. 
Every wandering minstrel was welcomed in his mansion. The 
sons of song were nowhere petted and feasted as they w^ere in 
Pari’s palace. Th&y found in him a union of all those virtues 
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which they loved to praise in their rhapsodies, reckless courage, 
lavish liberality and a gaiety which no reverse could check. He 
soon became their idol and his fame spread throughout Tamila 
kam. The bards recounted in glowing language, in the courts of 
the Chera, Chola and Pandya the princely hospitality with which 
they were entertained by Pari. This excited the jealousy of the 
three kings and they seat their forces to besiege Parambiu The 
defiles of the mountain passes, with which Pari’s followers were 
familiar, were strictly guarded by them, and Pari, by his personal 
bravery maintained for some days an unequal contest with the 
large and well-equipped army that surrounded him. At length 
the enemies forced their way up the mountain and attacked Pari 
who was killed in the encounter^ The poet Kapilar who was 
the boon companion of Pari, uttered the following stanzas when 
Parambu was besieged by^the armies of the three kings 

“ It is hard to conquer Parambu though the three kings 
invest it with their allied armies. Three hundred in number are 
the villages in the fertile Parambu-Nad : and all the three hun- 
dred are now the property of bards. Myself and Pari remain : and 
here is our hill if ye come to us singing as minstrels do.’' ^ 

‘‘ Is it easy to seize the Parambu of which Pari is the lord ? 
Though the three kings who possess thundering drums, blockade 
the hill, it will yield four products for which no ploughing is re- 
quired : first, the thin-leaved bamboos supply rice ; second, the 
jack trees furnish sweet fruits, third, the stout Valli creepers yield 
edible roots ; and fourth, honey drips on the hill, when monkeys 
leap on the hives ; spacious as the sky is the summit of the hill, 
and numerous as the stars are the springs therein. If you post a 
chariot on every farm and an elephant to every tree around the hill 
you cannot storm it with your soldiers, nor cut your way with 
swords. I know by what stratagem the hill can be captured. If 
striking the tuneful chords of a small lute, ye come singing and 
dancing followed by your songstresses, he would grant ye all his 
lands and his mountain.”^ 

Of the brave kinsmen of Pari, every one had fallen in his 
defence ; and only his two daughters were left to lament his un- 
timely death. The troops of minstrels -.who had lived on his 
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charity were loud in their expression of grief for their departed 
chief, and their tears mingled with those of the two orphan girls 
who w^ere now friendless. Kapilar the favourite bard of Pari took 
charge of his daughters and while leaving Parambu addressed the 
mountain as follows 

We loved thee once ! When the toddy jars were ever opens 
and sheep were slaughtered, and rice cooked with flesh was served 
as ranch as we wanted. Now Pari, having died, forlorn and 
helpless with tears streaming from our eyes, we bid thee fare- 
well ; noble Parambu ! And we depart in search of proper husbands 
for Pali’s daughters, whose tresses are fragrant and whose arms 
are adorned with bracelets.” Kapilar took the girls first to 
Vichchick-ko and then to Irunko-vel w^ho were two petty chieftains 
in Tamilakam ; and both the chiefs having declined to wed them 
he gave them away in marriage to Brahmins.^ 

Namian, lord of Chenkamnain the valley of the Cbeyyar, w^as 
another famous chief in the Chola kingdom. The poem Malai- 
padukadam was composed in his honor by Perunk-kausikan4r. 
It appears from this poem that there was a temple dedicated to 
Siva, under the name of Kari-undik-kadavul, on the top of the 
mountain Naviram in his territory.*^ 

Ay, Poriinan and Palayan-Maran were the principal chief- 
tains who owed allegiance to the Panclyaii king. Of these, Ma- 
vM-ay belonged to the tribe of Vellalas and was lord of the 
Pothiya hill and the land surrounding it. The chief town in his 
province was Aykudi.® Ay-andiram who was one of the rulers 
of Aykudi is said to have once defeated the Kongas and driven 
them to the Western Sea.‘^ Thithiyan, a successor of Ay- 
andiran joined the confederacy of princes against the Pandya 
Nedunj-cheliyan and was defeated by him in the battle of Alan- 
kanam.^ Porunan was the family name of the princes of 
Nanjil-n&l which was situated west of the Pothiya hill.® His 
territory is still known as Nanjil-n4d. and . forms a portion of: the 
modern state of Travancore.^^ ^ ^ ^ # 

■ P^ of MohooT;, was the- head 'Of the' ancient 

tribe of Marar who were settled near the. Pothya hill and who 
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were the original stock from which the Pandyan kings were 
descended. During the reign of the Pandyan, Nedunj-cheliyan I, 
Palayan-Maran was next to the king, the highest dignitary in the 
state.^ When the Chola king Killi-Valavan besieged Madura 
with a large army, Palayan Maran attacked him with a powerful 
force consisting of warriors mounted on fleet steeds and fierce 
elephants and utterly routed the Chola army.'^ The Chera king 
Chenk-kudduvan is said to have once invaded the territory be- 
longing to Palayan Maran in order to chastise him for an insult 
offered to one of the princes feudatory to the Ghem.^ 

The chiefs of Alumbil, Kuthirai-malai, Pali and Thakadoor 
were subordinate to the Chera king. Alumbil Vel was lord of 
Alumbil, a towm situated most probably in Kuddanad. The 
Pandya Nedunj-cheliya I, who invaded the dominion of the Chera 
attacked and defeated Alumbil Vel and annexed all his territory to 
the Pandyan kingdom.'^' After the death of that redoubtable mon- 
arch, Alumbil Vel appears to have recovered his territory and we 
find him to be one of the leading noblemen in the court of the 
Chera Chenkkudduvan.^ Piddan-Korran, lord of the mountain 
Kuthirai-malai was the commander-in-chief of the Chera army.® 
Venman was the title of the princes of Pali, a fortified town in the 
gold mining district, which comprised the whole of the country now 
known as Coorg, North Wynaad and north-east Malabar,'^ Two 
other towns in the province were Arayam and Viyalur.^ Nannan- 
Venman, a prince of Pali acquired notoriety as a murderer, having 
condemned to death a girl whom her relations offered to save with 
a ransom of nine times her weight in gold ! ^ A prince of this 
line was defeated by the Chera king Kalankaik-kanni-nUr-mudich- 
cheral in the battle of Perunthurai . 

Athiyaman, chief of the tribe of Malavar, was the ruler of 
Thakadoor the modern Dharmapuri in the district of Salem.'^^ 
His ancestors introduced the cultivation of sugar-cane into 
Southern IndiaA® Nedum&n-anchi was the head of the Athyaman 


^ Mathnraik-kanchi. 
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clan during the reign of the Chera king Periiaj-eheral-lFiim- 
porai. He invaded Maladu and sacked Kovaliir the capital of 
Malayaman.^ The bard Paranar ^ praised his achievements on 
that occasion. Being an ambitious and warlike chief he wished to 
extend his territory, and although the Chera king was willing to 
bestow on him all the land which lay around Kiithirai-maiai, with- 
in sight from the top of that high mountain, the chief asked for 
more. This led to war and the Chera king had to march with his 
army to Thakadoor to subdue the refractory chief. During the 
siege of Thakadoor, ISTeduman-anchi was mortally wounded and 
died soon afterwards. I have described the siege already in the 
account of the Chera king Periinj-cheral-Irumporai. -' The 
poetess Avvaiyar who was a great favourite in the court of the 
Athiyaman describes in the following verse the terror with which 
neighbouring chiefs beheld him and his fierce soldiers : — ■ 

“ Those who see thy brigades of war elephants marching with 
their tusks blunted by battering thy enemies’ forts, renew the 
strong bars with which the gates of their fort are bolted; those 
who see thy troops of horse whose hoofs are covered with the 
blood of their foes whom they had trampled to death, block the 
entrances to their fort with stout thorny trees: those who see 
thy sharp lances which pierce the hardest shields, repair and 
strengthen their shields ; those who see thy fierce soldiers who 
bear on their body many a scar caused by sword cuts, waste not the 
arrows from their quivers : and thou, not deterred by the poison- 
ous smoke of the seeds of the lyyavi, which thy enemies burn at 
their forfc-gates to keep off your army, seize and kill them like the 
god of death. Alas ! Who can save the fertile lands of thy enemies 
whose fields are covered with waving corn?” ® 


1 IbUL 


2 Tliaka4ar Yaththirai. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Social Life. 

From the foregoing brief history of the three kings and their 
subordinate chiefs it will be seen that they were frequently at war 
with each other and that their subjects lived in the midst of wars 
and wars’ alarms. It may well be asked therefore how it was pos- 
sible for the arts of peace to flourish under such conditions. The 
answer is simple. It was only the inen, trained to the profession 
of arms, who engaged in war, while the rest of the people resided 
within walled towns, and followed unmolested their different 
callings. The poorer classes who lived in villages remote from the 
capital towns were exposed to frequent attacks from the neigh- 
bouring chiefs and suffered terrible hardships. Their cattle were 
carried away, their houses were burnt down and they were driven 
out of the village or slaughtered if they offered the least resist- 
ance. The large population of the great cities such as Madura, 
Karur and Kavirippaddinam enjoyed however almost perfect 
immunity from the horrors of war. The inhabitants of most of 
the important towns, which were strongly fortified, were likewise 
secure from the evils attending an occupation by a hostile army. 
It was in these fortified towns that trade and manufactures were 
carried on to the mutual advantage of the artisans and the public. 
Caravans of merchants travelled from town to town escorted by 
soldiers. The principal thoroughfares in the interior of the 
country were guarded by the king’s soldiers and tolls were levied 
on these highways. The system of Government, which was far 
from despotic, also conduced to the public welfare. 

The head of the Government was a hereditary monarch. His 
power was restricted by five councils, who were known as the 
Five Great Assemblies,” ^ They consisted of the representatives 
of the people, priests, physicians, astrologers or augurs and minis- 
ters. The council of representatives safe-guarded the rights and 
privileges of the people : the priests directed all religious ceremonies : 

i Ohilapp-athikiiram iii. 1, 126— X^id. v. 1, 157— xxvi. 38. Mani-mel'halai 
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the physicians attended to all matters affecting the health of the 
king and his subjects : the astrologers fixed auspicious times lor 
public ceremonies and predicted important events : the ministers 
attended to the collection and expenditure of the revenue and the 
administration of justice.^ Separate places were assigned in the 
capital town, for each of these assemblies, for their meetings and 
transaction of business. ^ On important occasions they attended 
the king’s levee in the throne hail or joined the royal procession. 
It will be very interesting to know more of the constitution of the 
Five Great Assemblies but no further information is available 
in the ancient poems which are now extant. The power of Govern- 
ment was entirely vested in the king and in the '' Five Great 
Assemblies.” It is most remarkable that this system of Govern- 
ment was follow^ed in the three kingdoms of the Pandya, Chola 
and Chera, although they were independent of each other. There 
is reason to believe therefore that they followed this system of 
Government which obtained in the country from which the found- 
ers of the ** three kingdoms” had originally migrated, namely, the 
Magadha Empire. 

The person of the king was surrounded with much pomp and 
dignity. He was served by a numerous company of attendants. 
They are frequently mentioned as ‘T.he eight groups of attendants” 
which were‘ as follow 

Perfumers, garland-makers, betel-bearers, arecanut-servers, 
armourers, dressing valets, torch or light-bearers and body-guards. 

The king wore a long crown of a conical shape made of gold 
and set with precious stones. Armlets of gold on his arms, an 
anklet of gold on the right leg, and a necklace of pearls or precious 
stones were the other principal ornaments usually worn by him. A 
superb umbrella adorned wdth strings of pearls w^as held over him 
wdiile he was seated on his throne, or wherever he went outside 
his palace. He generally rode on an elephant or on Iiorseback or 
on a chariot , drawn by horses, ' Big drums' resounded at his palace 
gate, early at dawn and at sunset. Time criers were emplo3^ed 


i Ohilapp-atliikarani, aram-patha urai on line 157, canto 
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in the palace to cry out the end of each Ndlikai which was 
reckoned .by hour-glasses.^ .. . . ’ 

A. portion of the palace was always set apart for the use of the 
queen and her attendants. She did not wear a crown unless she had 
inherited the monarchy in her own right. On all public occasions, 
she took her seat on the throne along with the king ; but her 
apartments in the palace were not accessible to males.® Dwarfs 
and hunch-backs and eunuchs besides a number of noble maidens 
waited upon her.^ The attendants of the Chera queen Vernn^l 
who accompanied her, when she came to meet her husband 
Chenkkudduvan, on her palace terrace, on a moon-light night, are 
described as follows in the Chillap-athikaram^;^ — 

Some of the maids came singing sweetly, sounding the 
drum or the lute : dwarfs and hunch-backs carried musk and 
sandal ointments: eunuchs clothed in w^omen’s dress, brought 
fragrant pastes and powders : some held in their hands scents and 
incense, garlands of flowers and soft cushions : some carried 
mirrors, garments and jewels : while other maids, who wore brace- 
lets which glittered in the light of the lamps they bore, shouted 
^ long live the queen’!” 

The principal officers of State were the high priest, the chief 
astrologer, the ministers and the commanders of the army. 
There wwe special officers appointed to perform the duties of 
Judges and Magistrates : hut the king was the supreme and final 
arbiter in all civil and criminal cases. The presiding Judge in 
each Court wore a peculiar headgear by which he was distinguish- 
ed from other officers of the Court.^ Justice was administered 
free of charge to the suitors ; but the punishments were very 
severe and hence crimes were rare. A thief arrested with the 
stolen property in his possession was beheaded.^ A man caught in 
the act of adultery was killed.® One who had trespassed into 
another’s dwelling with the intention of committing adultery^ had 

s Cliiiapp-athikaram, v. 1. 49. Mathuraik-kiiichi. 670, 671, 
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his legs cut Superstitious fears sometimes led the Mugs; to 

commit acts of great cruelty in the name of justice. The orders 
of the king which concerned the people were proclaimed through- 
out his capital city with beat of drums, by ofBcers riding on 
elephants.^ 

Customs, tolls and land-tax formed the chief sources of 
revenue. Customs were levied at all the sea-ports, where the 
goods landed were impressed with a seal bearing the royal 
emblem; and were removed to the merchant’s warehouses after 
payment of duty.^ Tolls w^ere collected on the trunk-roads 
used by caravans and at the frontier of each kingdom.*^ The 
land-tax was paid in money or in kind at the option of the farmer. 
The tribute paid by vassal chiefs and princes, the booty gained in 
border expeditions, and the profits of royal demesnes, aticli as the 
pearl fishery, wild elephants and forest produce, also formed a 
considerable portion of the king’s income. One-sixth of the pro- 
duce on land was the legitimate share of the king : and for water 
supplied by the state a water cess was levied from the farmers. 

The king was the head of society as well as of the Govern- 
ment. He freely mixed with the people, though surrounded as 
usual by his bodyguards and other attendants. He took the 
lead in every festivity in his capital ; and in times of famine or 
pestilence he w^as foremost to perform penances or sacrifices. He 
shared the joys and sorrows of the people, or at least, the eti- 
quette of the Court compelled him to do so. The people were so 
much attached to some of their sovereigns, that there were 
instances of the population of whole villages forsaking their 
homes and fields, and settling within the territory of their own 
king, w’"hen an invader had taken possession of their villages.-^ On 
every festive occasion, whether in the public temples or in 
private dwellings, prayers were offered by the people for victory 
and long life to their king. “ May (our king) Athan live for 
ever ! may (our King) 'Avini live for ever !' So prayed my; mother, 
says a maiden to her companion, on her return from the temple, 

1 im, 

2 Ciniapp-atbikaram, xxin. !l. 130, 131. 
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“ but, 1 prayed in silence, may (my lover) tbe lord of many a 
fertile field return home speedily.”* 

The distinction of the four castes Brahma, Kshatriya, Vaisya 
and Sudra, observed by the Aryas, did not exist amongst the 
Tamils. The expression “twice-born” applied by Aryans to 
those who were sanctified by the investiture of the sacred thread, 
was always usedin Ancient Tamil literature to denote only the 
Brahmins, and it is evident therefore that the Kshatriya and 
Vaisya who wore the sacred thread were not known in Tamila- 
kam. Amongst the pure Tamils the class most honoured was 
that of the Anvar on: “ sages.” They pretended to know the three 
stages of time, that is, the past, present and future. They led a 
retired and religious life, dwelling outside the great towns. 
While the Brahmins were not unwilling to mix in the society of 
courtezans and prostitutes,® and acted as messengers between 
lovers, the “ sages ” strictly avoided them.® 

Next in rank to the Arfrar were the Ulavar or farmers. 
The Arivar were ascetics : but of the men living in society, the 
farmers occupied the highest position. They formed the nobility, 
or the landed aristocracy, of the country. They were also called the 
Velldlar, “ lords of the flood,” or KaraZar, “lords of the clouds,” 
titles expressive of their skill in controlling floods and in storing 
water for agricultural purposes. The Ohera, Chola and Pandyan 
kings, and most of the petty chiefs of Tamilakam belonged to 
the tribe of Vellalas. The poor families of Vell41as who owned 
pmq , n estates were generally spoken of as the Veelhudi-Ulumr ot 
“the fallen VelWlas,” implying thereby that the rest of the 
Vellalas were wealthy land-holders.* When Karikfil the Great 
defeated the Aruvsllar and annexed their territory to his kingdom, 
he distributed the conquered lands amongst VelMa chiefs.® 
The descendants of some of these chiefs are to this day in pos- 
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session of their lands, which they hold as petty Zemindars under 
the British Government.^ They are now known as Mudalis or 
“ the First Caste,” The VelI41a families who conquered Vadu- 
kam, or the modern Telugu country, were called Velamas, and 
the great Zemindars there still belong to the Velama caste. In 
the Oanarese country, the VellWas founded the Belial dynasty 
w'hich ruled that country for several centuries. The VellMas 
were also called the Gangakula or Gangavamsa, because they 
derived their descent from the great and powerful tribe named 
GangAridas which inhabited the valley of the Ganges, as mention- 
ed by Pliny and Ptolemy. A portion of Mysore which was 
peopled mostly by VellMas was called Gangavidi in the tenth 
and eleventh centuries of the Christian era. Another dynasty of 
kings of this tribe who ruled Orissa in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries was known as the Gangavamsa. 

The Aiyar and Vedduvar, or the shepherds and huntsmen, 
were next in rank to the Ulaver.^ Below the shepherds were the 
artizans such as Goldsmiths, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, Potters, 
&o., and after them came the military class that is the Padai- 
ddchier or the armed men. Last of all were the Valaijar and Pula- 
yar or the fishermen and ■scavengers. 

When men of the higher classes passed in the streets, the 
lower classes made way for them.® The Pulayan or scavenger 
on meeting a nobleman bowed before him, with both his 
hands joined in a posture of supplication.'*' Slavery was how- 
ever unknown amongst the Tamils, and this is strong evidence 
of their superior civilisation in this early period. 

The division of classes amongst the Tamils as described 
above bears a striking resemblance to that of the people of the 
ancient Magadha Empire as recorded by Megasthenes. Accord- 
ing to him, the population was divided into seven classes. The 
first in rank were the philosophers : but in point of number they 
formed the smallest class. They were engaged by private per- 
sons to offer sacrifices and to perform other sacred rites. The 
king invited them at the beginning of the year to his palace, and 

1 The Xemindars of Cheyar, Ohaaampei;, &o., in tih© OhiBglepiit Disferiot. 
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at a great gathering they forewarned the multitudes about drought 
and w^et weathei% and about calamities which may befall the 
State. These sages went about naked, living during winter in 
the open air to enjoy the sunshine, and during summer in mea- 
dows and low grounds under shady trees. The second class con- 
sisted of the husbandmen who devoted the whole of their time to 
tillage. They paid a fourth part of the produce of their soil, as 
tribute to their king. Herdsmen and hunters formed the third 
class. They led a wandering life tending their cattle on the hills, 
and living in tents. They paid their tribute in cattle, and receiv- 
ed an allowance in grain from the king for clearing the land of 
wild beasts and birds which devour the seeds sown in the fields. 
The class comprised those who worked at trades, vended 
wares, or were employed as labourers. Armourers and allarti- 
zans came under this class. The fighting men formed the//Wi 
class. They were maintained at the king’s expense, and had 
only military duties to perform. In times of peace they spent 
their time in idleness and drinking. The sixth class consisted of 
overseers, whose business it was to spy out what was going on in 
country and town, and report everything to the king or the 
magistrate. The seventh class consisted of councillors who 
advised the king or the magistrates of self-governed cities in the 
management of public affairs. The custom of the country for- 
bade intermarriages between the classes, and no one was allowed 
to change from one class to another. For instance, a husband- 
man cannot become a herdsman, nor can he take a wife from the 
herdsman or artizan class. An exception was made in favour of 
the philosopher alone, who may be from any class, for his life 
was not an easy one, and few attained the gift of prophecy.^ 

In the above description of the classes of society in ancient 
Magadha, Megasthenes was clearly mistaken in reckoning spies 
or overseers and councillors as separate classes. The other class- 
es correspond exactly with those amongst the ancient Tamils. 
This division of society amongst the Tamils and Magadhas seems 
to show that they belonged to a nation which had emerged out of 
barbarism at a very remote period^ and had enjoyed a settled form 

i MoCriEdle's Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, pp. 41 
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of G-overBment, free from violence ■ and bloodshed,: for- severa! 
centuries. Their civilization was certainly older than that of the 
Ariy as, for amongst the latter the fighting men were next in 
rank to the priests, whereas amongst the Tamils, the farmers 
were next to the religious men, and the military class 'was below' 
even that of the herdsmen and artizans. 

The Brahmins w^ho had begun to settle in Tamilakam, at 
least five or six centuries earlier than the period which I describe, 
tried to foist their caste system on the Tamils. In the earliest 
Tamil Grammar extant, which wm-s composed by a Brahmin 
named Tholk^ppiyan, in the first or second century B.O., fre- 
quent allusions are made to the Arkar or '' Sages. But in 
the chapter in which he describes the classes of society, the 
author omits all mention of the Arwar^ and places the Brahmins 
^vho wear the sacred thread as the first caste.^ The kings, he 
says very guardedly, and not warriors, form the second caste, as 
if the three kings Ohera, Chola and Pandya could form a caste ; 
all w^ho live by trade belong to the third caste. He does not say 
that either the kings or the merchants wear the sacred thread. 
Then he singles out the Vellalas and states that they have no 
other calling than the cultivation of the soil. Here he does not 
say that the Vellalas are Sudras, but indirectly implies that the 
ordinary Vellalas should be reckoned as Sudras, and that those 
Vellalas who were kings should be honored as Kshatriyas. This 
is the first attempt made by the Brahmins to bring the 
Tamils under their caste system. But in the absence of the 
Eshatriya, Vaisya, and Sudra castes in Tamilakam, they could 
not possibly succeed; and to this day the Vellala does not 
take meals or drink water at the house of aPadaiyadchi, whocalls 
himself a Eshatriya or a merchant who passes for a Vaisya. 
TholkAppi3?^an alludes also, in his grammar, to the Ayar and Feci- 
dttvar, or the shepherds and huntsmen, but in the chapter on 
castes, he makes no mention either of them or of the Maravar, 
Valaiyar, Pulaiyar and other classes, as he could not do it without 
being inconsistent to the Brahminical division of castes. 

The dress worn by the Tamil people varied according to 
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their rank in society and the race to which they belonged. Men 
of the middle classes, amongst the pure Tamils, ordinarily wore 
two pieces of cotton cloth, one wrapped round the loins, and reach- 
ing to the knees and the other loosely tied round the head,^ 
They did not cut their hair but allowed it to grow to its natural 
length, and gathered it up on the crown of the head or tied it in 
a large knot on one side. Coloured strings of silk with glittering 
blue beads were used by the higher classes to fasten the head 
knot, and the ends of the strings were allowed to hang like a tas- 
sel.^ A Marava chieftain who belonged to the Naga race wore 
a cloth bound to his waist by a blue strap, and had peacock 
feathers stuck in his head.^ Brahmins cropped their hair leaving 
a small tuft on the top of the head. A Tamil poet compares the 
tuft of hair on a horse’s head to the short hair on the heads of 
Brahmin youths."^ The soldiers employed to guard the public 
thoroughfares, and the servants in the king’s palace wore coats.® 
In this ancient period, a full dress appears to have been the out- 
ward sign of a servant rather than of a master: and the nobles 
put oil only so much clothing as can be worn without discomfort 
in a hot climate. 

In the ordinary dress of the Tamil woman, the shoulders, 
arms and body down to the waist were entirely bare, the drapery 
descending from the loins downwards to the ankles.® The 
part of the body which was left uncovered was generally adorned 
with sandal and other fragrant powders.^ The Naga women 
appear to have been almost naked like those depicted in the 
Amaravati sculptures. The courtezans wore a piece of muslin 
which covered their body from the waist to the middle of the 
thigh : but it was of such fine texture that it hardly concealed 
their person.® The women of the hill tribes wore bunches of 
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green leaves tied to a string round their waist.^ The wives of 
wandering minstrels called Panar, who accompanied their hus- 
bands during their travels, are described as perfectly nude.® 
In fact, nudity does not appear to have been a disgrace in ancient 
India. 

The Tamil women wore their hair in a peculiar fashion. 
They divided it into five parts, twisted or plaited each part separ- 
ately, and tied up the five tufts allowing the ends to hang down 
the back of the head in the manner they considered most grace- 
ful. They seem to have bestowed much care on the training of 
the hair, for it is stated that it was the custom for young girls to 
crop their hair with scissors, so close as to expose the skin of the 
head leaving five small tufts far apart from each other : and as 
the girls grew’ up, they gradually extended the tufts till they 
covered the whole surface of the head.® This custom of women 
dividing their hair into five parts, before tying it up, still exists, 
as I understand, amongst the Burmese. It was never adopted by 
the Aryan women, and has now disappeared altogether amongst 
the Tamils. 

All classes, both of men and women, applied oils to their 
hair. The women frequently used scents in dressing it, and orna- 
mented it with a variety of flowers and jewellery. 

Both sexes perfumed their persons with different kinds of 
fragrant oils, aud adorned their skins with a variety of powders, 
of a red or yellow colour.* The women painted their eyelids 
with a black pigment.® In the houses of the higher orders, 
incense of benjamin, aud other odoriferous gums was generally 
burnt.' Although their clothing was scanty, the Tamil people 
indulged in a profusion of ornaments. Various ornaments worn 
round the neck, arms and waist formed the most splendid part of 
their costume. The chieftains and wealthy landholders wore 
a necklace of precious gems or pearls, and massive armlets made 
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of gold. Men of royal descent and petty chiefs wore in ad- 
dition an anklet on their leg, as a mark of special distinction. 
The attire of the son of a chieftain is described as follows: — 
“ On his feet are anklets made of a row of tiny bells, hanging 
from a double cord or twist of gold. Round his 'waist are a belt 
of golden coins, and a string of bright coral beads, and over these 
a piece of fine muslin tied round the loins. On his arms are two 
arm-rings, handsomely engraved, with fret-work raised like the 
eyes of a crab. From his neck hangs a double cord of gold with 
a toy sword and a toy axe, and a brooch bearing the figure of a 
bull, strung on it. On his head is a triple cord of pearls and 
golden beads, and above it a wreath of flowers, wound with a 
string of shining blue beads.” ^ 

Amongst the lower classes, the women wore bracelets made 
of the conch shell, and a necklace made of white and blue beads, 
and other cheap trinkets : while those of the middle classes used 
mostly golden ornaments, silver being very rare in Southern 
India at this period. The jewels worn by wealthy fainilies were 
very costly, and those used by public actresses were most magni- 
ficent. The following description of the apparel of an actress 
which occurs in the Chilapp-athikaram, will convey some idea of 
this luxury and display of jewels. She bathed her tresses in a 
perfumed oil, which was extracted from the juice of 32 kinds of 
plants, 6 scents and 10 astringents : and having dried them over 
the smoke of the Aghil she parted them into five tufts, and 
applied a fragrant ointment made of musk. She painted her feet 
with red cotton, and put pretty rings on her little toes. On her 
feet she wore an ornament resembling a string of petals over- 
lapping each other, and extending from the ankle to the big toe : 
and on the ankle itself she wore four anklets, one of which con- 
sisted of a row of little golden bells, and another of golden wire 
plaited in a beautiful design. On her thighs she tied the thigh 
clasp. Bound her waist she wrapped in graceful folds a piece of 
fine blue coloured muslin, and over it she fastened a girdle of two 
and thirty strings of lustrous pearls. Above her elbows, she wore 
superb armlets made of brilliant gems and pearls chased in gold, 
and on her fore-arms, various bracelets, some made of polished 
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shells, and some of coral ; some of plain gold and some exquisite- 
ly engraved and set with diamonds and emeralds. Eings of 
various patterns she put on her fingers: one shaped like the 
mouth of a makara, and another which had a big emerald in the 
centre and a row of diamonds set round it. On her neck she wore 
many kinds of necklaces (which covered her bosom from the 
neck to the navel) : one of them was like a golden chain ; 
another like a twisted cord ; another was a string of beautiful 
beads, and another a string of pendant golden leaves. A splen- 
did clasp, which covered the back of her neck, held the necklaces 
in their position. Her ear-rings were set alternately with large 
diamonds and sapphires. On her head she fastened a net-work 
of ornaments which exceeded in beauty all her other jewels.”*- 
Women mixed freely though modestly in the business and 
amusements of social life. In towns and cities, women of the 
poor classes were employed as hawkers, vendors, and shopkeepers 
or as servants in rich households ; and in the villages they worked 
in the fields and gardens along with men, and shared their hard- 
ships. The ladies of the higher classes were more confined to 
their homes, but they were not secluded from Society. From 
the queen downwards every woman visited the temples. During 
the evenings they came out on the terraces of their houses, and 
saw the scenes in the street : and oh festive occasions, they joined 
the processions, and went out to invite their friends and rela- 
tions.® Owing to the freedom enjoyed by -women, it was pos- 
sible for young people to court each other before marriage. It 
was not considered, improper for a young lady even to elope with 
her lover, provided they returned to their relations af terwards^ 
and entered into a married life. Love, and not the greed of gold, 
ruled the court, the camp and the grove, in those days ; and the 
behaviour of the sexes towards each other, among the Tamils, 
was far more polite and courteous than it is at the present day. 
It is no matter for wonder, therefore, that much of the poetry of 
this ancient period treats of love, and that rules for writing 
amatory poems were already in use. The courtship of young 
people was such an old and established custom with the Tamils 

1 Oliilapp'athikaram, vi. Y6 to l08. - 
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that in the great treatise on mora! and social ethics/ com- 
posed by the poet Tiruvalluvar, during this period, one of the 
three parts of the work is devoted to love affairs. The custom 
has not yet died out entirely in Tamilakam, as it still survives to 
some extent on the Malabar Coast. The relations of the sexes 
can best be described in the words of the ancient poets them- 
selves, and I therefore give below a translation of a few extracts 
from love poems. 

The following words are addressed by a girl to her friend, who 
questions her on her conduct towards her lover “ Askest thou 
whether, as my neighbours say, I have given my heart to that 
noble youth, who watches me while I bathe in the river, visits 
me at my house, attends on me tenderly, sets right the jewels 
that I wear, and paints my shoulders with sandal paste ? Listen 
to what I tell thee ! Long I have strayed with him on the sea- 
shore, plucking the stout weeds that grow there, till the tips of 
my fingers became red, thou sayest : but it was all for a doll which 
he made with the weeds for me. It is strange that thou art so 
simple as to believe the tales of my neighbours, who are never 
happy when they cannot talk scandal. Afraid to meet thy curious 
eye, I retraced my steps from my house, and he, finding me 
come back, culled some flowers growing in the marsh and formed 
them into a garland, and offered it to me. Is it for this trivial 
mark of attention on his part that thou, without chiding those 
who sent thee here with false tales, hast come to question me ? 
He did paint on my shoulders beautifully, with sandal paste, the 
figure of a stalk of sugarcane, telling me that I knew not how 
to paint it. Is it for this little act of courtesy, that thou gave 
ear to the idle gossip of my playmates, and worried thyself*?”® 

Here is an example of a wayward and mischievous youth 
who develops into a violent lover, and of whom a girl speaks to 
her companion—" Listen to me, my friend ! Knowest thou that 
wicked youth, who knocks dovFn our toy houses, tears the gar- 
lands from our hair, snatches away the ball with which we play 
in the street, and gives us no end of trouble*? One day, while 
I and my mother were busy in our house, he came in and said 
he was thirsty. ‘ Give him a cup of water,’ said my mother, 

1 Tlie Muppal or Kural. ® Mith-tiliokai, s. 76. 
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and I, forgetting his evil ways, took a cup of water to him. 
Suddenly he seized me by the arm and tried to embrace me, but 
I cried out ‘ Lo ! mother, behold what this youth has done.’ 
Hearing my cry, my mother rushed to the place where we were 
standing, and I told her (a lie) that he was choked while drink- 
ing W'ater. Then, as my mother stroked his back, that son of a 
thief darted a look at me, as if he would stab me, and made me 
laugh.”i 

There is more of romance in the love scenes in the hill and 
sylvan tracts. “ AVhile I and my mistress were bathing one day 
in a stream which was swollen with freshes, she slipped into the 
middle of the stream and unable to stem the current, she was 
being carried down the river, when a gallant youth who saw 
the danger, leaped into the flood, decked as he was with garlands, 
and bore her safely to the bank. Others who stood by, observed 
that they had seen her swelling bosom rest on his broad shoulders, 
and hearing these words my mistress vowed that she would be 
ever faithful to that youth. He was the son of a chief of a power- 
ful clan of the hill-tribes. “ Never,” said I, “ will a Kurava girl 
be false to her lover, and never will the arrow shot by a Kurava 
be false to its mark. If ye, mountaineers are false, the vaMi 
creeper would not yield its edible root, the honey bees would not 
form their hives, and your hill farm yield no harvest.” Her mother 
who heard my words, told them to her fathers,^ who had thought 
of seeing her wed another youth of their choice. Their wrath 
was kindled and with eyes aflame they chose their arrows 
and their bows, and a whole day they thought of deeds of ven- 
geance. But when they found that there was no fault in either 
party they cooled down and consented to their daughter wedding 

her lover. Then with joined hands we danced the Kuravai 

.........Later on the elders of the clan gathered in our hamlet, led 

by the Arivan, to celebrate the wedding.” ^ 

The above is an instance of a chaste and noble-minded 
maiden, and what follows is an illustration of a wanton and 
forward girl of the period. 

ilbia.,s.51. 

3 la Tamil, the brothers of the father are oalled fathers, and not uaolesi. 

’ Kalith-thokai, B. 39. 



“ Thou damsel whose eyes are as dark as the flower of the 
Kaya ! Many a day has a youth, decked with pretty garlands and 
armed with a bow, appeared before me, as if he was chasing some 
game, and gazed at me long and fondly, and vanished from my 
sight without ever uttering a word. The thought of him has 
driven sleep from my eyes, and I am pining with grief. He 
speaks not of his love, except with his eyes, and I being a 
woman am too shy to let him know how deeply I love him. 
Unable to bear the pangs of a secret love I did an act of which I 
am ashamed. One day while I was seated on a swing, by the 
side of our farm, he appeared before me as usual, and I called out 
to him and said, “ Sir, swing me a little w]jile.” “ I will do so, 
sweet maid ” replied he, and was swinging me, when I pretended 
to slip from the swing, and fell on his shoulder. He caught me 
up in his arms at once, and I lay on his shoulder as if in a swoon. 
He held me fast and when at last I awoke, he bade me go, caress- 
ing me fondly and making me happy in the assurance that he 
loved me fervently.” *■ 

One of the most curious customs alluded to in ancient love 
poems is that of a disappointed lover proclaiming his love in the 
public streets and committing suicide. When a youth who had 
fallen desperately in love with a girl, found that she did not return 
his affections, he took the long stalk of a palmyra leaf and adorned 
it, like a horse, with a bell and peacock-feathers and garlands, 
and tying a string to one end of it, in the foim of a bridle, he 
rode on it through the streets singing the praises of the girl he 
loved. 2 Seeing this, the girl herself sometimes relented or her 
relations persuaded her to marry him ; but if, notwithstanding 
this public exposure of his love, the girl remained indifferent 
towards him, be put an end to his life by throwing himself down 
from a precipice. 

Every town and village had its street of harlots, and in the 
great cities, there were also courtezans who were educated and 
accomplished women and were the mistresses of wealthy nobles. 
The courtezans honoured by the special regard of the king were 
allowed to travel in carriages or palanquins, to visit the royal 
parks, to use betel boxes made of gold and fans made of the 
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white tail of the yak, and to be escorted by guards armed wdth 
scimitars, when going out of their houses.^ Though inter- 
course with other’s wives was treated as a serious crime and 
severely punished, it was not considered indecent for a youth to 
visit harlots or courtezans, to stroll with them in the parks, or to 
bathe and sport with them in the public bathing places. 

Boys w’ere considered marriageable at sixteen and girls at 
twelve years of age.^ The love poems of this period furnish 
many instances of young girls, who had not given up their toys 
and dolls, being courted by lovers. It was doubtless this custom 
of early marriages which Megasthenes exaggerates when he 
relates that “ the women of the Pandian realm bear children 
when they are six years of age.”^ Amongst the higher classes 
marriages were solemnized with Brahminical rites. A few days 
before the marriage, young girls decked with jewels and 
mounted on an elephant, went round to their friends and 
relations and invited them to attend the ceremony. In the 
front of the bride’s house, a spacious and lofty shed was erected 
and the ceiling w'as covered with blue cloth and decorated with 
strings of flowers. On the auspicious day fixed for the marriage, 
a Brahmin priest lighted the sacred fire under the shed, while 
drums and pipes and chanks sent forth their music ; and the 
bride and bridegroom were led round the sacred fire three 
times. A number of damsels bearing lighted lamps and trays of 
incense, flow'ers and fragrant powders then strewed flowers on the 
wedded pair and escorted them wdth songs and blessings to their 
bridal chamber.* Among the lower classes residing in towns 
and among the hill tribes, who had not come under Brahmin 
influence, the marriage ceremony was performed by the Arivar 
or Tamil priests.® 

Except during marriages and other domestic occurrences, 
there was, as a rule, no family gathering at meal time and 
each individual took his meals at the time most convenient to 

J Ghilapp-athikaram, xiv* 11. 126-131* 

Ibidj Canto i, 

^ McCrindle’s Ancient India, Megasthenes and Arrian, p. 14, See also p. 202. 

; ' The women when seven years of old are: of marriageable age.*' 
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himself. The diet was extremely plain. Rice was the staple 
article of food, and milk, butter and honey were in common 
use. The various kinds of food on which different classes of 
society subsisted are given in the following account of a wandering 
minstrel. “ The Eyinar or hunters served him with coarse rice 
of a red colour and the flesh of the Guana, on the broad leaf of 
the teak tree. The shepherds gave him maize and beans and 
millet boiled in milk. In the agriculturaT tracts the laborers 
invited him to a meal of white rice and the roasted flesh of the 
fowl. On the sea coast, the fishermen fed him with rice and 
fried fish in dishes made of palmyra leaves. The Brahmins 
gave him fine rice with mango pickle and the tender fruits of the 
pomegranate cooked with butter and the fragrant leaves of the 
Karuvemhu ; and the Ulavar or farmers feasted him with sweet- 
meats and the fruits of the jack and plantain and the cooling 
water of the cocoanut. In the toddy shops he was regaled with 
toddy and the fried flesh of the male pig which had bee:i fattened 
by being confined in a pit and fed for many days on rice flour.’' ^ 
Toddy drawn from the cocoanut palm was drunk by the poor 
classes such as labourers, soldiers and wandering minstrels/^ 
Scented liquors manufactured from rice and the flowers of the 
ThathaU (Bauhinia Tomentosa) and other fragrant substances 
were used by the richer clas3es.‘\ Cool and fragrant wines brought 
by Yavana (or Greek) ships, which must have been therefore very 
costly, were the favorite drink of the kings.*^ 

Quail fights, dances, musical entertainments and religious 
festivities appear to have been the chief sources of amusement to 
the masses of the people. Women amused themselves at home 
with teaching parrots, singing the Vallai or Amma^tai, rocking 
• on swings and playing the games of Thayam, Kalankn or Paiithti, 
Thayam was the same as the modern game of dice ; but the 
blocks of dice used were circular in shape, like the shell of a crab 
marked with black spots, and not rectangular cubes like those 
' now in use. The' game of Kalanku was played with seven tiny 
balls, each of the size of an areca-nut and the players who remain- 

; ' V ^ ^ Pemm-Panarru, 11. 

, ^ Mani-me'kalai, III. 99-89 
^ Ibid, xxra. 260 and 261. 
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ed.seated, threw up the balls' first one- at a time,' then, two, then 
three and ..so on up to seven at a time and caught them ■ either on 
the palm or on. the back of the hand. In the game of Pmitku^ 
balls of the size of a lime fruit were .used, and the plajors struck 
the balls with their hands running forwards and backwards' or 
'wheeling round, according to the motion of the balls. ^ 

■ The science and practice of the fine arts were highly develop- 
ed amongst the ancient Tamils. The study of music was an 
essential part of a liberal education : and the Tamils excelled in 
soft melodies which had a gentle and soothing effect. The gamut 
consisted of seven notes which were named, Thcvram^ XJlai, 
Kural^ 'lU^ TJmtham, Yilari and Kaihhilai/^ The principal 
tunes or airs were four in number Marutham 

and O/ierrciif and each tune had many variations, making 
in all lOS distinct tunes which were recognized in the musical 
treatises of the period. The different parts in music, bass, tenor 
and treble W'ere also understood ; they “were not however sung 
together but one after another in succession. A great variety of 
wind instruments were in use. Chank shells which gave a deep 
swelling sound were used in temples and in marriage and funeral 
processions. The flute which had eight holes in it was capable of 
considerable modulation. Single and double faced drums and 
pipes of various kinds, accompanied the lute in every musical 
concert. There were four kinds of lutes. The smallest in size 
and one most commonly used had seven wires ; ^ the other 
kinds had fourteen, seventeen and twenty-one wires each,® 
While being played, the lute was held, in the left hand, four 
fingers of which rested on the screw pins and the wires were 
sounded with one or the other of the fingers of the right hand, 
excepting the thumb.® Tamil- and Aryan systems of music- 
are alluded to, showing thereby that the two systems were dis- 

^ kalith.thokai, ss. 57 and 136. 

^ Chiiapp-alhikaram, Tiii. 11. 31-32. 
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tinct from each other ; and that both were studied by those who 
wished to perfect themselves in music. 

Dancing was cultivated as a fine art and there were text- 
books already composed, in which rules were given in detail for 
the performance of the several kinds of dancing then in vogue. 
These books are not now extant ; but much information regard- 
ing dancing is available in the GhilappathiJcaram from which it 
appears that there were two kinds of plays, Aryan and Tamil. 
Of the Aryan plays eleven are mentioned and they represented 
the following mythological events : — ^ 

(1) Siva burning Tripura. 

(2) Siva mounting the chariot brought by Brahma to take 

him to Tripura. 

(3) Krishna crushing the elephant sent by Kamsa. 

(4) Krishna wrestling with and killing B§in4sura. 

(5) Skanda defeating the Asura in Lanka. 

(6) Skanda fighting with the Asura army. 

(7) Krishna destroying the fort of.B&nasura. 

(8) K^madeva disguised as a eunuch entering the fort of 

B^n&sura to save his son Aniruddha. 

(9) Durga crushing the Asuras. 

(10) Lakshmi deceiving the Asuras. 

(11) Ayrani, the wife of Indra, appearing before the north- 

ern gate of the fort of B4nS,sura. 

Of the Tamil plays there were numerous kinds : — Some of 
them were in praise of the gods or kings and of their achieve- 
ments ; some in mimicry of men or animals ; and some represent- 
ed love scenes. Besides these the Kuravai dance, in which, 
seven, eight or nine persons danced together, standing in a ring, 
and clasping each other’s hands, was a favourite form of 
amusement. Both men and women joined in this dance and 
accompanied it with songs of love or war. Most of these 
plays were acted by dancing girls or actresses. The education of 
an actress commenced as early as her fifth year and was continu- 
ed for seven years. The curriculum of her studies, as given in 
ancient poems would do credit to any accomplished lady of the 
present day- She was taught to dance and sing and carry herself 
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gracefully. In addition to this she was taught to play on the lute, 
the drum and the flute, to sing songs composed in foreign 
tongues, to draw pictures, to sport in the bath, to adorn the person 
with powders of bright colors, to make pretty garlands, to deck 
herself with jewels, to arrange and beautify the bed, to calculate 
the divisions of time, to know what was appropriate for each 
season, to discuss the chief points of the various sciences, to 
propose puzzles, to solve problems and to read the thoughts of 
others In short she learnt everything that was calculated to 
amuse and please, to dazzle and captivate the minds of men. In 
her twelfth year she made her first entry on the stage, in the 
presence of the monarch and the noblemen of the city. She was 
accompanied by a poet who could improvise verses suited to the 
occasion, a music master who could set the poet’s words to music, 
a lute-player, a flute-player, and a druinmer who were all trained 
men in their respective callings. The stage was in the form of 
a platform two feet high, fourteen feet broad and sixteen feet 
long. At a height of eight feet above the platform, was 
erected a canopy which rested on pillars. Figures of guardian 
deities were set up above the canopy, and painted curtains were 
hung up on all sides of the platforml The performance com- 
menced after nightfall when the theatre was brilliantly lighted. 
The front part of the platform to the breadth of 6 feet was 
reserved for the actress; behind her stood two or three old act- 
resses who prompted her in her performance ; and behind these 
stood a few songsters, who sang at intervals to relieve the actress. 
The musicians such as the drummer, the lute and flute-players 
stood in the last row. As the curtains were drawn up, the actress 
appeared on the stage, decorated in her best costume, and liter- 
ally blazing with jewels, in which burnished gold and brilliant 
diamonds seemed to emit a thousand rays. She began the per- 
formance with a hymn which she sang in silvery tones, invoking 
the godsior their blessings ■ and for their aid to ward off ;all evil 
Then she went through a choice ...programme of songs., and.. d.ances, 
throwing; her.bo.dy and limbs into .'every graceful 'attitude. whio.h 
the,.most flexible form 'was Vcapable of' exhibiting. I Her .youth 
and beauty, her witching, voice^ and graceful , p.ersoii, ■ the brilliant , ■ 

^ Mam-mekalai, ii 11. 18-31. ^ ^ ^ ^ 


lights and the soft strains of music won the audience and the king 
presented her with a gold necklace of the value of 1,008 gold coins 
which was the highest award given on such occasions.^ 

In the arts of painting and sculpture also the Tamils had 
acquired a considerable degree of proficiency. Figures of gods, 
men and animals were painted with a variety of colors on the 
walls of private houses and public buildings, such as temples and 
palaces.^ The curtains used in bedrooms and theatres, and the 
cloth cases used for the lute and other musical instruments were 
beautifully painted in imitation of flowers and creepers.'^ Very 
pretty dolls were made out of wood or the soft pith of the Kidai'^ 
In the temples and monasteries, there were images of gods 
and goddesses made of mortar and painted so exquisitely that the 
superstitious worshippers believed that the cunning hand of the 
painter had endowed them with the power to grant their prayers. 
No mention is made however of images or statues made of such 
enduring materials as stone or metal ! ; and this accounts for the 
total absence in the Tamil-land of any relics of sculpture more 
ancient than those at Mamallaipuram, which were executed in the 
seventh or eighth century A. D. 

The houses of the poor classes were built of mud and thatch- 
ed with grass or with the leaves of the cocoanut or palmyra 
palm : and their walls were painted with red earth. Most of the 
houses in the towns were built of brick and had tiled roofs : the 
walls were plastered with lime, and small windows shaped like 
the eye of the deer admitted light and air into the inner compart- 
ments. The gateway or portico, which was always a conspicuous 
part of the house, was approached by a flight of steps from the 
streets ; and wide piazzas erected on both sides of the entrance 
afforded seats for visitors or the inmates of the house, during their 
leisure hours. ^ The gateway was generally distinct from the 
main building, and in the open space or court-yard between it and 
the house, stalls were erected for the shelter of the sheep, cows 
and other cattle belonging to the owner of the house. The iiian- 

r 0|iUapp*afcliikaiam, Canto iii, 
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sions of tlie wealthy citizens, had terraces and towers and sepa- 
rate bed rooms for the summer and winter seasons, Furniture 
of various descriptions was in use, such as raised seats, cots with 
canopies and cushions stuffed with swan’s down, lamps borne by 
statues, and swings for the amusement of women and children. 
The temples and palaces were also built of brick : and no build- 
ings of stone are alluded to in the literature of this period except 
some of the great fortresses, the walls, ramparts and towers of 
which were constructed with rough hewn stone and mortar. 

All the villages and towns were more or less fortified against the 
attacks of robbers and enemies. Every village was defended by 
a thick fence of thorny trees: and every town fortified with 
a wall and ditch and a broad belt of thorny jungle surrounding 
the ditch. In the great forts of Madura, Karur and Kanchi, 
many curious engines were mounted on the battlements to shoot 
arrows or to fling stones on those that besiege them. There were 
machiaes like the fishing rod and angle to catch and drag up 
those that approach the wall : and like iron fingers to seize and 
tear them to pieces. There were, besides, furnaces from which 
hot oil and molten metal might be poured on those that attempt 
to scale the wall : and iron spokes and spears to shove down 
those that might succeed in mounting the ramparts.^ The 
arsenals in the fort were stocked with daggers, swords and lances, 
bows and quivers full of arrows, shields and breastplates and 
chariots and harness for horses and elephants. 

In besieging a fort the method adopted by the Tamils was 
first to cut open a wide passage through the jungle which enclosed 
the fort : then fill up the ditch to enable the army to approach the 
walls and finally scale the wall with ladders, or burst open the gates 
with the help of elephants trained to the work. 

When the line of battle was drawn up, the elephants were 
placed first, the chariots and horsemen were ranged behind 
them, and the infantry occupied the rear. The ordinary foot 
soldiers carried in their left hand large bucklers made of ox-hide 
and in their right hand a lance or a battle-axe. The archers 
carried long bows in their left hand and quivers suspended 
at their backs. Both lancers and archers were armed with 
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swords which were broad in the blade and about a yard 
long. The cavalry carried lighter arms and shorter bucMers 
than those supplied to the infantry. Those who rode on chariots 
or elephants were the generals who led the army and were invari- 
ably men of noble birth. They carried lances or swords, and 
shields adorned with gold and wore coats of mail. The war 
chariots were light cars raised on two low wheels with a railing 
of stout rattan round the stand, which afforded room for only two 
men, the charioteer and the warrior. Each chariot was drawn by 
a pair of horses. Large and heavy chariots drawn by four or seven 
horses were used only in processions or festive occasions. When 
attacking an enemy, the archers discharged their arrows aiming 
at the elephants in the opposing army and at the generals who 
rode on them. If the men were skilful archers and sufficiently 
strong io number, the first shower of arrows compelled the 
enemies’ elephants to beat a retreat and threw their army into 
confusion : but if the elephants withstood the attack, the mounted 
soldiers threw their javelins at them and the infantry also attacked 
them with their long spears ; and then engaged the enemy at 
close quarters fighting with their swords and battle axes. The 
elephants always formed the most formidable part of an army 
and hence, to cut down a soldier or any number of soldiers was not 
esteemed so great a feat of valour as to kill or disable an elephant. 
To fl.y from the battlefield or to receive a wound on the back 
was considered a great disgrace. 

The fighting men who belonged to the military caste among 
the Tamils were very loyal to their kings. Thou Lord of the 
handsome chariot and troops of elephants,” says a bard to his 
chief, pointing to a .young warrior, ** share with this youth the 
toddy thou drinkest, for Ms father’s father gave up his life to 
save thy father’s father in a fierce fight : and this youth so full of 
valour, will throw himself between thee and thy foes, when they 
aim their lances against thee.” ^ Even the women of the fight- 
ing classes were animated by the same martial spirit which the 
soldiers possessed. Alas ! how bold is she, the worthy matron 
of the warrior tribe ! ” exclaims. a .bard,. It was only the day 
before yesterday that her father cut down an elephant on the 
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battle-field and fell bravely fighting with the foes, and yesterday 
her husband routed a W’-hole array of elephants and was slaught- 
ered on the same field, and yet to-day, when she heard the war 
drum, she seemed to be filled with joy and gave her only son a 
white cloth to wear, combed his hair and putting a lance into his 
hand, bade him go to the battle-field.*’^ '' The old mother with 
trembling frame and withered arms,” says another bard speaking 
of a woman of the military caste, “hearing that her son had fled 
from the battle-field, swore that she would cut off her breasts that 
nursed him, if he had really turned his back on the foe, and armed- 
with a sword went to the battle-field and finding among the 
slain, the mangled body of her son, rejoiced more than she did 
when he was born.”^ 

Warriors believed that their souls would ascend to the heaven 
reserved for heroes if they died in battle and this superstition had 
such a hold on them, that they seldom flinched from sacrificing 
their lives in the service of their kings. The kings too had the 
same superstitions belief and it is said that when severely 
wounded in battle, or about to die a natural death from old age or 
disease, they preferred to be laid on sacred grass spread by the 
Brahmins, and to be ripped open with a sword, so that they may 
die a warrior’s death.^ 

The frequent skirmishes and fights with his neighbours in 
which each king was engaged, kept the soldiers in constant prac- 
tice and fostered their martial spirit. The bards and minstrels 
who always formed part of the retinue of a king contributed in 
no small degree to create and strengthen a thirst for military glory. 
In times of peace they amused the king and his soldiers with 
tales of the heroic deeds of their ancestors, and in times of war they 
marched with the army, and with their war-songs stirred the 
soldiers and generals to emulate the valiant feats of theit fore- 
fathers. There are four classes of bards mentioned in ancient 
Tamil poems — the Panar, Kooththar, Porunar and Yiraliyar. 
The Panar w^ere a very low caste and lived in the outskirts of 
the towns among the harlots, and when they wandered about 


3 Ibid, 279. 

2 Ibid, 278. 

s Ibid, 93. Manimekalaij xxiii. 13-14. 
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from town to town, they were accompanied by their wives and 
children who carried with them their begging bowls and cooking 
utensils. The Kooththar were actors, who sang as well as acted 
plays, which were more of the character of a ballet than of a 
regular dramatic exhibition. The Porunar or war-bards were 
generally members of the suite of a chief or king. They carried 
a small drum to which was tied a short stick with which 
they sounded the drum. Each time I strike my drum with the 
short stick which is attached to it, your enemies tremble,'’ says 
the bard Kovur-kilar addressing the Chola king Nalank-Killi, for, 
when the war-bard sounds his drum it is generally the signal for 
an army to inarch.^ Female bards of this class were known 
as Viraliyar. It is these war-bards that were the authors of a 
considerable portion of the literature of this ancient period. 

We have a vivid picture of Madura ia the verses left by the 
poets of this period which may well conclude this Chapter on the 
social life of the Tamils.^ '' Long before dawn Brahmin students 
begin to recite Vedic hymns; musicians tune their lutes and 
practise upon them ; pastry cooks clean the floors of their shops ; 
and toddy sellers open their taverns for early customers.® 
Minstrels go round, singing their morning blessings. In the 
temples, in the monasteries and in the palace of the Pandya conch 
shells boom, and big drums resound with deafening noise.*' The 
rays of the morning sun now gild the tops of the fort towers and 
reveal the proportions of the city. The main streets are long 
and broad as rivers” and the buddings on either side of the main 
streets are, most of them, lofty mansions with upper stories, fur- 
nished with many windows.^ At every temple a flag is hoisted 
Over each liquor shop floats a merry steamer. Each trader’s ware- 

i Puram, 382. 

- Mankudi Mariitha, liar’s MathiU’aik*k4riolii““Nakkirar’s Nedu-wal-vadai and 
Iknko-adikals’ Chiiappafchjk^rarn. 

^ Mathtiraik-kanclii, Hue 654 and /. Two very interesting firticles on the 
“Ten Tamil Idylls” which appeared in the College Magazwe, from the 

pen of Mr. Suiidaram Filiay, m.a,, have been of much use to me, as they contain 
translatiGna of extracts from the Nedu-nal-vaclai and Mitthuraik-kiinchi — C. C. 
Magazine Vol. V ill JS'o. 9, page 661 and Vol. IX No. 2, page 114 

i Ohi app-afchik^ram, XIV — 7 to 14, 

^ Mathuraik'l5:atiohi5 357 and #. 


house is distinguished by a special banner. For every victory 
gained by the king’s forces gorgeous colours are unfurled. So 
many, and of such divers shapes and colours are these flags that 
the city looks as if it has been decked for a grand festival. Detach- 
ments of the king’s troops return to the city from their raids into 
enemies’ territories, bringing with them such booty as horses and 
elephants, and beautifully carved gates removed from fortresses 
which they had stormed. Other parties of soldiers return with 
herds of cattle, lifted at night, in the light of burning villages, and 
driven with their long spears, which now serve as goading sticks. 
Feudatory chiefs follow with their tributes to be presented to the 
king. Later, flower-sellers with trays full of loose blossoms and 
garlands suspended on their arms, and vendors of fragrant powders, 
of aracanuts and betel leaves, stroll in the streets or sit in the 
shade of the lofty buildings. Elderly women with tempting 
dainties and sweet smelling flowers, go from door to door, offering 
the articles for sale to the inmates of each house. The wealthy 
classes drive in chariots drawn by horses or ride on ambling steeds 
which are trained to special paces. The poor pedlars and petty 
dealers now run hither and thither, excited and terror-stricken, as 
a fierce elephant, which had burst its chains and killed its guards, 
rushes through the street, while men run before and behind it, 
blowing conch-shells to warn passengers off the road. Now and 
then the brawls of drunken soldiers also disturb the peace of the 
street. In the great market which is held in an extensive square, 
are exposed for sale ^ ‘‘carts, chariots and ornament chariot 
tops; coats of mail and metallic belts which cannot be cut; 
leathern sandals and fly wisks made of the white tail of the yak ; 
strong spears and curved clubs; elephant goads and shields to 
protect the face of elephants ; various articles made of copper and 
of brass; saws and lathes and other tools; pretty garlands of 
flowers and fragrant pastes to be burned as incense or rubbed on 
the body, and other articles too many to be set forth.” In the 
jewellers street are sold diamonds of the four kinds then known 
to merchants, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, topaz, lapizlazuli, onyx 
stones, lustrous pearls and bright red coral beads. The gold mer- 
chants who dwelt in a separate street, sell the four varieties of 

^ CMlapp-athikaram, XIT— 168 to 211 , 
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.that precious metal known as Satharupam, Kilichchirai, Adakani 
and Sambunatliam. Clotlis of various colours and patterns, made 
of cotton, wool or silk are exposed to view% folded and neatly ar- 
ranged in rows, to the number of several hundreds, io each of the 
clothier’s shops. Sacks of pepper and the sixteen kinds of grains, 
such as paddy, millet, gram, peas, sesam urn seeds, are heaped in 
the grain merchantsV street ; and the brokers move to and fro 
with steel yards and measures in their hands, weighing or measiire- 
ing the pepper and grains purchased by the people. In the Courts 
of Law preside learned Judges, who carefully avoid all anger and 
levity, and weigh the evidence and expound the law, without fear 
or favour.^ In the Ministers’ Courts are seated the sage council- 
lors of the king, honored with the high title of Kavithi, who with 
a keen foresight prevent all that is evil and promote wdiat is good 
for their prince and for the people over whom he rules. 

On a spacious lawn enclosed by a wall stands the palace of 
the Pandya.® The gateway is so high as to allow elephants to 
enter with banners erect on their backs. ‘^The tower over the 
gateway” says the poet like a hill and the passage underneath 
like a tunnel bored through the hill.” The folding gates are 
strongly rivetted with iron and provided with massive bolts and 
bars. They are painted with Vermillion, and on the door-posts 
are carved images of the guardian deities. In the courtyard 
which is covered with white sand, gambol “ the long-haired yak 
and the short-legged swans.” In another part of the enclosure 
are the royal stables where superb steeds are ready for the king’s 
use. The stately apartments reserved for the use of the queen 
and her attendants, which no male but the king can approach, are 
decorated with flags of all the colours of the rainbow. The walls 
are of the hue of polished brass, and are at intervals plastered with 
white mortar which shines like silver. The beautiful creepers, 
painted on the walls, and the blue colour of the pillars blend to 
make a harmonious picture of the whole. 

In the audience hall is seated the handsome Pandya, He 
wears only a single piece of clean starched cloth on his waist.® 


, ^ Mat;1iuraik-k4ncbi, line 489 and #. 

Nedu-nal-vMai, lines 76 to 114. 

3 Matbnraik-kancbl, 716 to 762. 
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Over it is clasped a jewelled belt. On his bare arms, above the 
elbow, are armlets of pure gold beautifully wrought. On his 
broad shoulders, fragrant with sandal paste, is a priceless necklace 
of brilliant pearls, besides a wreath of flowers. Around him stand 
a ffroup of sturdy warriors, his trusted Captains, heroes who had 
captured many a fortress or slaughtered fierce elephants in battle, 
veteran chiefs, whose coats of mail have been battered and bruised 
in many a fight. Actors and minstrels and lute-plaj'ers display 
their skill in the presence of the monarch and receive chariots and 
elephants as presents. 

In the cool hours of the evening, the noblemen drive out in 
splendid chariots drawn by horses, each attended by a number of 
ills footmen who run by the side of the chariot.^ They are clad 
in red coloured garments. Their swords hang by their sides, 
in scabbards ornamented with gold, and on their breasts are 
■wreaths of flowers. Their ladies wearing sounding ankle rings 
and golden bracelets, appear on the high terraces, of their 
mansions, and their perfumes spread fragrance through the streets. 
The public walks are filled with a motley throng of chank-cutters, 
beadmakers, goldsmiths, coppersmiths, tailors, weavers, painters 
and dealers in perfumes and flowers, who move about the streets 
and dispose of the things they have brought to sale. ^ The hotels 
and restaurants are all now crowded by visitors who feast upon 
luscious fruits such as the jack, mango or plantain and on sugar- 
candies, tender greens, edible yams, sweetened rice or savoury 
preparations of meat. Above the hum of voices is presently heard 
a flourish of trumpets and other instruments of music, which 
summons the people to their evening worship. Women wearing 
glittering jewels, accompanied by their husbands and children, 
carry incense and flowers to the Buddhist monasteries. In the 
retreats of the Brahmin ascetics, which are like excavated blocks 
of rocks, is heard the chant of Vedic hymns. Nigranthas crowd 
the cool cloisters of the monks of their sect, the walls of which are 
exceedingly high, and painted red, and are surrounded by pretty 
little flower gardens. Others visit the Brahminic temples and 
offer the evening sacrifices to the gods, “ the chief Of whom is He 


1 Mathuraik*kanchi, lines 431 and 
* Ibid lines-511 and /. 
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who is the creator of the five elements and who is armed with the 
battle-axe” (Siva).^ 

As the shades of evening darken, lamps are lit in each house. 
Youths gaily attired, and harlots decked with jewels and flowers, 
walk the streets. Drunken soldiers go reeling, not minding even 
the sharp pointed caltrops strewn in the streets to keep off 
elephants. Young mothers escorted by their relations, proceed 
with lights, singing sweet melodies to the accompaniment of the 
lute and the tabor, and present boiled rice and other oblations to 
the goddess who is supposed to ensure the safe delivery of children, 
and wuth the priestess they partake of the offerings. In the 
suburbs, among the lower classes, at the bidding of soothsayers, 
festivals are held in honor of Muruga, and they dance hand in 
hand, wild and uncouth measures, with nois}" songs and loud cries, 
while shrill cymbals and rattling drums keep up a discordant 
music. 

Little by little the dancing and singing parties disperse. The 
petty traders close their shops ; the dealers in sweetmeats go to 
sleep in front of their stalls ; and silence reigns in the city. The 
night guards now" patrol the streets. Armed with bows and 
arrows, unerring archers as they are, they go their rounds with 
fearless hearts and sleepless eyes, “ not failing in their duty even 
in dark and rainy nights when the high streets overflow with 
water.” ^ 


^ Mafcliiiraik k^ochi-lines 46San<3 ff. 


CHAPTEE, X. 

The Kubal of Tibuvalluvar. 

Many of the poems of this period are still extant in a com- 
plete form. The most popular of these poems and one which has 
exercised the greatest influence on succeeding generations is the 
Muppi;! or Rural composed by Valluvar. Very little authentic is 
known of the life of Tiruvalluvar : but he is generally believed to 
have been a native of the ancient town of Mailapur which is now 
a suburb of the town of Madras. He went to Madura with his 
great work to submit it for the approval of the Pandya and his 
college of poets. Some of these poets were natives of Madura, 
while others hailed from Uraiyur and Kavirip-paddinam in the 
Chola kingdom, from Chellur in the Kongu-n4d, from Venkatam 
in the Thondai-nad and from other parts of Tamilakam. There 
was in that conclave of poets Poothan-chenthanar, author of the 
small poem Iniya-narpatu : there was Nallathanar, author of the 
moral epigrams called Tirikadukam ; there was Nallanthuvanar 
who compiled the Kalith-thokai ; there was Iraiyanar who wrote 
the Akapporal or grammar of erotic poetry ; there was Kapilar to 
whom we owe the charming little poems, Kurinjip-paddu and 
Inna-narpatu ; there was Mankudi-maruthanar who addressed 
the ode Madiiraik-kanchi to the Pandyan king Nedunj-cheliyan, 
victor of Alanktoam ; there w^as the learned Nakkirar who has 
left us the beautiful idylls, Nedu-nal-viidai and Thirumurukarrup- 
padai ; there was the profound Buddhist scholar Cheethalaich 
chMhanar, who composed the interesting epic Manimekalai ; 
there were besides, others who were styled professors of medicine, 
of astrology or of literature, but whose works have not come down 
to us. In this galaxy of the eminent poets and scholars of the 
period and in the presence of the Pandya Ugrap-peru-valuthi, 
the greatest patron of letters in the TamiHand, Valluvar must 
have stood with an anxious heart when he submitted his work for 
their criticism. The Mupp4I consisted, as implied by its name, 
of three parts which treated of virtue, wealth and love. It was a 
code of morals expressed in poetical aphorisms. Though a firm 
believer in the tenets of his own religion the Nigrantha faith, the 
author appears to have been a freethinker and held that true wis- 
dom is the science of happiness, To receive charity is bad 
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though it may serve your need,"' said he, to bestow alms is good 
even if there is no heaven." “ Dauntless valor is heroic, but far 
nobler than that is kindness to an unlucky being." He described 
eloquently the charms of a happy home and exalted a faithful 
“Wife to the rank of a saint. The pipe is sweet, the lute is sweet, 
say those who have not heard the prattle of their own children." 

'' The rain will fall at the bidding of her who serves no god but 
her husband." He held up to scorn the life of those who seek 
the company of prostitutes. '‘The false embrace of a harlot," 
said he, " is like the clasping of a corpse in a dark room." 
Among the different callings of mankind he preferred that of the 
husbandman. " Those who till the ground are truly happy, all 
others live by serving and following (tbe great)." He laughed at 
fatalists and declared that greatness can be achieved by labor. 
" Those who toil with untiring energy will overcome even fate." 

" Be not fainthearted fancying that a work is very difficult 
to accomplish. It is diligence that brings greatness." He re- 
commended learning to all and said that the life of the ignorant 
was not worth having. " The ignorant live, but are like the sterile 
ground that yieldetli nothing." " Like beasts to men are the 
ignorant to the learned." " The wise have all that they want, 
but the ignorant, though having all, are ever poor." Being a 
Nigrantlia, he considered it the greatest virtue, not to take the 
life of any living thing, and spoke with contempt of the bloody 
sacrifices of the Brahmins. "Better is it to avoid the killing of 
one living being, than to pour ghee and perform a thousand 
sacrifices." He believed in the existence of what is called Neme- 
sis. " If thou dost evil to others in the forenoon, evil would 
befall'thee in the afternoon." " If thou dost love thyself truly, do 
not even think of evil deeds." He warned the learned to live 
laborious days, not to be proud of their learning, to attempt 
nothing which will not lead to good, and to revere and obey the 
Supreme Intelligence which governs the Universe. "He that 
doth not court pleasure, can never feel pain." " Never be proud 
of thyself: never attempt any work that will lead to no good." 
"Alas! of what use is learning, if the learned worship not tbe 
, blessed ieet of Him who is all-knowing ? . 

A work of this kind had. never before been written in any 
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language then known to the Tamil poets. They accepted it 
therefore as a very creditable performance, and each of the poets 
expressed his opinion in a stanza addressed to the king. Iraya- 
nar very truly predicted that the work of Valliivar will live for 
ever and be a source of instruction to many generations to come. 
Kalladar was surprised that the six religious sects which ever 
wrangle with one another, for once agreed in accepting as true 
the Mupp41 composed by Valluvar. Nedu M4ra, that wieldest 
the sword of victory which has cut down thy enemies !” exclaim- 
ed another poet ‘‘having heard from the mouth of Valluvanar, 
what we never heard before, we know what is virtue, what is 
wealth, and what is love and clear to us is the way to eternal bliss.” 
“ The Brahmins ” observed another poet “ preserve the Vedas 
orally and commit them not to writing, being afraid that they 
would then be less valued. But the Muppal of Valluvar though 
written on leaves and read by all would never lose its value.” 
“The Sun, Moon, Venus, and Jupiter swiftly dispel darkness 
from the face of the earth” remarked an astronomer “ but the light 
which illuminates the minds of men is the Eural of the learned 
Valluvar.” “ Thou (king who exultest in thy strength,) like the 
elephant which batters rocks with its tusks! all are relieved of 
their headache by smelling the seenthil salt and sliced dry ginger 
mixed with honey : but Chathan was relieved of bis headache 
by hearing the Muppal of Valluvar,” said a physician who took 
this opportunity of publishing his recipe for headache, and cracked 
a joke at his fellow-poet Ghathanar, who had a habit of striking 
his head with his iron stylus, every time he heard an incorrect 
or inelegant expression, but who did not even once strike Ms 
head during the whole of the time that the Rural was being 
explained to the Sangha or College. “Faultless in verse, in 
language and in sense, is the sweet Kiiral which embodies in 
itself the wisdom of all authors, and all ages ” said another poet. 
Hearing the praise unanimously bestowed on the Rural, the 
king Ugra Pandya eulogised the author and his great work as 
follows: — “The four-faced Brahma disguised as Valluvar has 
imparted to us the truths of the four Vedas, in the Mup- 
p41, which should therefore be adored by the head, perused by 
the mouth, listened to by the ear and studied by the mind.” 



CHAPTER XI. 

The Story of Chilapp-athikaram. 


Far more interesting than the Mnppal, are the epic poems 
Chilapp-athikaram and Mani-mekalai, which contain very full 
and vivid accounts of ancient Tamil Society. The Chilapp- 
athikaram relates the tragic story of Kovilan and his wife 
Kannaki, and the Mani-mekalai gives a romantic account of 
Kovilan's daughter who became a Buddhist nun. The story of 
the Chilapp-athikaram may be briefly told as follows : — 

One of the most flourishing of the ancient cities of Jambu- 
dvipa^ was Pukar or Kavirip-paddiuam, the great sea-port at the 
mouth of the river Kaviri. It was a mart of many nations. 
Caravans from inland cities, far and near, thronged its thorough- 
fares ; and merchant vessels from distant lands, whose people spoke 
strange tongues, crowded its harbour. Among the merchant 
princes of this city there was one noted for his deeds of charity, 
Manaykan, whose daughter Kannaki was warmly praised by all 
who knew her, for the charms of her person, and the purity of her 
mind. In the same city, lived another merchant Machattuvan, 
master of untold wealth, whose son Kovilan was a most accom- 
plished youth, gay and handsome as the God of War. The two 
merchants having agreed to unite their chidren in marriage, the 
wedding of Kannaki and Kovilan was performed with such pomp 
as was rarely seen even in the proud city of Pukar. Bhorily 
after their marriage, the young couple were installed by their 
parents in a spacious mansion furnished with every luxury that 
wealth could command. A numerous suite of attendants served 
them, and ministered to their comforts. Kovilan loved his young 
wife, and called her his darling and his beauty, his peerless pearl 
and priceless gem. He vowed that she was more graceful than 
the peacock, that she stepped more prettily than the playful 
swan ever did, and that her voice was sweeter than that of 
any parrot. He chided her servant maids for adorning her with 

r Tiiat portion of Asia wbich is south of the Himalayan plateau was knowa 
as Aambudvipa. 
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jewels and flowers, which could not add to her beauty, and whose 
weight, he complained, her slender waist could not bear. Be™ 
loved by her husband, Kannak^s joy was full, and she entered 
upon her duties as mistress of his house with infinite delight. 
To feast her husband’s guests, to welcome the ascetics and 
Brahmins who visited the house, to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked were duties always pleasant to her loving and tender 
heart. Ever busy in doing good to others, and beloved by all, 
her days were bright and unclouded ; and the first few years of 
her married life glided away happily.^ 

Karikal the Great was then the monarch of the Chola king- 
dom. He had fortified Pukar and made it his capital. As he 
was the most powerful and enlightened ruler in Dakshinapatha 
or Southern India at this period, his friendship was sought by the 
kings of Avanti, Malava and Magadha. His brilliant court was 
the scene of much revelry, and many an actress sang and danced 
in the presence of the monarch to amuse him and his courtiers. 
Mathavi, a young and beautiful actress, who claimed descent from 
the celestial actresses in the court of Indra, made her first entry on 
the stage in the presence of the king, his nobles and the rich men 
of the city. She sang and danced with such exquisite skill and 
grace that the monarch awarded her the highest prize given on 
such occasions, that is, a necklace of 1.008 gold coins. Kovilan 
who was an accomplished musician, and passionately fond of 
music, was charmed by her performance and wished to make the 
acquaintance of the young actress. In a fit of enthusiastic admi- 
ration for the sweet songstress who ravished his ears, he purchas- 
ed the prize necklace which was offered for sale, and presented 
it again to her. Admitted to her presence, he was struck with 
the beautiful and dazzling form of the actress, which appeared 
most attractive when least adorned. Her radiant face and spark- 
ling wit were so fascinating that forgetting his faithful wife, he 
fell in love with the actress, and was unable to quit her society. 
Mathavi accepted the young rich merchant as her lover, and day 
after day he spent in the company of the bewitching actress, and 
lavished upon her all the wealth amassed by his ancestors,^ 
In course of time Mathavi gave birth to a lovely daughter. On 

I Chill ap-afcMkaram, Cantos 1 2 , 2 jbid., Canto 3, 
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the fifth day after the birth of the child, one thousand dancing 
girls met at Mathavi’s house, and with great ceremony they bless- 
ed the child and named her Manimekalai, as desired by Eovilan, 
the favourite deity of whose ancestors was Manimekhala, the 
goddess of the ocean. Kovilan gave away handfuls of gold to the 
Brahmins who assisted at the ceremony.^ The birth of the 
child seemed to strengthen the ties of affection between M^ithavi 
and Kovilan, and he became more attached to the actress than 
ever. A few years of the gay and luxurious life he led drained 
his resources. Having spent all his patrimony, be began to re- 
move and sell one by one, the jewels of his wife, who willingly 
parted with them, in order to please her husband whom she con- 
tinued to love as faithfully as she did in the days when no rival 
had estranged bis affections. 

The annual festival in honor of Indra was celebrtead with 
much pomp and splendour in the city of Puk4r. The joyous city 
put on its gayest appearance during the festivities which lasted 
eight and twenty days. On the first day of the festival the king 
attended in person the opening ceremonies. He started from his 
palace, surrounded by an imposing cavalc^.de consisting of the 
chief officers of State, the five great assemblies, the eight groups 
of attendants, and the nobility and gentry of the city, mounted on 
horses, elephants or chariots, and proceeded to the banks of the 
K^viri. In the presence of the king, the sacied water of the 
river was filled in golden pots by youths of the royal family, and 
the procession then marched to the temple of Indra, where the 
image of the king of gods was bathed with the sacred water 
amid the acclamations of the multitude, and the flourish of musi- 
cal instruments.^ At the close of the festival, the princes and 
nobles with all their retinue bathed in the sea at the mouth of 
the river KAviri. On the last night of one of these festivals, 
Mathavi wished to see the spectacle at the beach, of people bath- 
ing and sporting in the sea. She decked herself with her mag- 
nificent jewels, in the most charming style, and drove in a car- 
riage, accompanied by a few of her female attendants. Kovilan 
rode on a mule followed by a number of his footmen. They 
wended their way through the market . road to the beach, where 

1 Ibid— Canto XV., 11. 21-41, nUd—Cmto^, 
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were many gay parties bathing in the sea or seated in the open 
air, and they rested themselves on a sofa, which had been placed 
by their attendants, within an enclosure of painted canvas, under 
the shade of a Pimnai tree, which was then in full blossom. After 
resting a while, M&thavi received from the bands of her maid 
Vasantamalai, her favorite lute.^ It was beautifully painted 
and polished and a garland of fresh flowers was wound round its 
handle. She tuned the instrument and handed it to her lover, 
begging to know his wishes. Kovilan who was tempted by the 
gay scenes around him to give vent to his joyous feelings in song, 
began to play on the lute, and sang, in a fine melodious voice, a 
few sonnets in praise of the river K4viri, and the ancient city of 
Puk^r. Then be poured forth a number of love songs describing 
the alluring beauty of a girl of the fisherman tribe, whose eyes 
were as sharp as arrows in piercing the hearts of men, and who 
was herself a cruel murderess, for those who set their eyes on her 
died broken-hearted, M&thavi, who listened with pleasure to the 
masterly manner in which Kovilan sang and played on the lute, 
fancied that the verses were meant to refer to herself, and that 
her lover was beginning to dislike her. Eeceiving the lute from 
her lover’s hand, she began to sing in a voice so sweet and enchant- 
ing that it soothed and gladdened the hearts of every one who 
had the good fortune to listen to it. She too sang of the river 
Ki\viri and of the city of Pukar, and then a few songs which de- 
scribe the lament of a girl of the fisherman tribe for her absent 
lover, as follows — 

Pretty fiowcr 1 bright and blooming, 

Oh I how happy art thou sleeping ; 

While with sleepless eyes and lonely, 

Waiting for him I am weeping. 

Lovely flower 1 full of honey, 

Art thou dreaming that my lover, 

In this moonlight soft and pleasant, 

Cometh back into my bower ? 

The birds have flown away to roost 
The glowing sun has set : 

But still I wait with streaming eyes 
Where last my love I met; 


VIbid., Canto VI* 
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The moon doth shed its light so mild ; 

All over land and sea I 

This pleasant eve, onr try sting time > 

Doth not my lover see ? I 

The wild pine shades the sandy banks j| 

Where he my love did woo : f 

Now, ail my sports I have forgo h, 

And all my playmates too. ii 

Though he has gone forsaking me, I 

I hold him in my heart : 

His dear image shall not fade, 

Till death, my life doth part. 

These verses were simg with such deep pathos, that Kovilan 
who was all attention and intoxicated with the thrilling music of t 

her voice suspected that Mathavi had set her heart on another 4 

man, and wild with jealousy, he quitted her abruptly, observing I 

that it was very late, and went away followed by his attendants. j 

Mathavi, who was grieved at the strange conduct of her lover, j 

returned home immediately in her carriage.^ | 

It was early summer now, a season in which Love reigns j 

supreme in the Tamil-land. The southern breezes which set I 

in at this season carried his messages throughout Love’s chosen 
realm: and the cuckoo which warbled in every flowery grove 
acted as his trumpeter. Mathavi who was unhappy owing to the 
absence of her lover, went up to her summer bed room, in the 
upper storey of her mansion, and seated on a couch tried to con- 
sole herself with the charms of music. She took the lute in her 
hand and essayed to sing, but such was the agitation of her mind 
that she could not hum more than a few words. She began to 
play on the lute, and struck a mournful tune ; and even in this 
she failed. Longing to meet Kovilan, she took the thin bi:id 
of the and dipping it in red cotton paint, wrote a 

missive to her lover on the fragrant petal of a flower of the 'wild- 
pine. '^Mild summer,’’ she wrote, '' who turns the thoughts of 
all living creatures to Love, is now the- prince regent. The sil- 
very moon who appears at sunset frowns at lovers who are part- 
ed from each other. ' And the' great monarch Love will not 


^ Ibid., Canto VII. 
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fail to shoot with his flowery darts every maiden who is not 
united to her lover. Bear these in mind, and have mercy on me/ ' 
Calling her maid Vasanta-M41ai, she gave the letter into her 
hands, bidding her to present it to Kovilan. Vasanta-M^lai 
took the epistle accordingly, and meeting Kovilan in the market 
road, offered it to him. He declined however to read it, and told 
her I know your mistress too well. Trained to act any part 
on the stage, she is capable of every kind of dissimulation, you 
may take the letter back to your mistress.’’ Vasanta-Msllai re- 
traced her steps with grief and informed her mistress that Kovi- 
lan had declined to receive her letter: and Mathavi retired to 
bed, sorrowfully saying to herself, ‘‘ He is sure to come in the 
morning, even if he does not appear to-night.” ^ 

On that same evening, Kaanaki was seated in her mansion 
alone and gloomy, she was now a prey to melancholy. Her eye- 
lids were not painted : her hair was not combed and she wore no 
ornament save the marriage badge on ber neck.^ 

Devanti, a Brahmin woman who came to console Kannaki, ‘ 
sprinkled grass and rice on her, and blessed her saying ‘*may 
you regain the love of your husband.” ** Alas ! I fear I shall not 
enjoy that happiness again,” said Kannaki, “ I dreamt that my 
husband took me to a great city, and while we were there, stran- 
gers accused us of a grave crime. My husband met with a 
serious misfortune, and I went to plead his cause before the king. 
Evil befell the king and his great city ; but I and my husband 
attained a bliss which you would not believe, if I told you.” 
‘‘Your husband does not hate you,” rejoined Devanti, “ In your 
former birth, you failed to keep a vow. The evil effects of that 
sin may be removed, if you bathe in the two tanks sacred to the 
Sun and Moon, at the mouth of the river Kaviri, and worship the 
God of Love at his temple. We shall go one day and bathe in 
those tanks.” 

“ It is not proper for me to do so,” said Kannaki. A servant- 
maid then announced that Kovilan had entered the house, and 
Kannaki hastened to meet her lord. Kovilan entered his bed- 
room, and drawing his wife near to him, noted her sad look and 
thin body worn by grief . 

1 Ibid., Canto VIH » Ibid., Canto IV, 11. 47 to 57. 


I a»m ashamed of myself ’’ said he, “ I have wasted all the 
wealth given to me by my parents on a deceitful actress.’’ There 
is yet a pair of anklets” said Kannaki smiling, “you can have 
them.” “ Listen to me, dear girl,” he said, “ with these anklets 
for my capital, I wish to trade again and recover my fortune. I 
intend going to the famous city of Madura, and thou shalt go 
with me.” Kannaki’s joy was great to see her husband come back 
to her, renouncing the actress, and she was prepared to accom- 
pany him to any corner of the world. ^ 

Long before daybreak the husband and wife quitted their 
home without the knowledge of their servants. In the dark and 
still night, they drew the bolt of the outer gate without noise, and 
came out into the street. They passed the temple of Vishnu, 
and the seven Buddhist Viharas believed to have been erected 
by Indra, and approaching the pedestal of polished stone on 
which Nigrantha monks used to sit and preach their doctrine, 
they reverently went round it, and walked down the broad road 
leading to the fort gate. Coming out of the fort they passed 
through the roj^al park and reached the bank of the river Kaviri : 
then turning westwards along the northern bank of the river, 
they walked on for a distance of about a kavatham and arrived 
at a nunnery of the Nigrantha sect. Here they halted in a 
grove : and Kannaki who was panting, after her unusual exer- 
tion, gave rest to her aching feet. She then asked her husband 
in her artless way, “ where is the ancient city of Madura ? ” 

“ It is five, six kavathums hejond our country, it is not far,” 
replied Kovilan, laughing at the ignorance of his wife. He ought 
to have said it was five times six or thirty kavathams away: but 
being afraid that she may be frightened at the distance, he 
disguised the expression, so that she may believe it was only 5 
or 6 kavathams. It being daylight now, they both entered the 
nunnery and saluted a kavunthi ^ or nun, who was lodging in 
it. The nun observed with surprise the handsome features 
and noble appearance of the pair, and enquired w^hy they had 
quitted their home, and like destitute persons journeyed on foot. 

J Ibid., Canto IX. 

® Kanti is the designation of a Nigrantha mm or foraale devote©. 
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have nothing more to say than that I wish to go to 
Madura to seek my fortune there,” said Kovilan. 

'' It will be no easy task for this delicate lady,” said the nun, 
pointing to Kannaki to walk over rough roads and through wild 
woods, the long distance you have to go. I beseech you to 
desist from this adventure : but yoa seem bent on going to 
Madura. I too have been for some time past wishing to visit 
Madura, and to learn the doctrines of Argha as taught by the wise 
and learned men of that city. I shall therefore accompany you : 
and we shall start together.” 

'‘Eeverend nun!” said Kovilan thankfully, '‘if thou art 
pleased to go with us, I need not feel any anxiety for the safety 
of my wife.” 

The nun dwelt on the dangers and difficulties of the road to 
Madura, and warned Kovilan specially to be on his guard 
against causing pain or death to living creatures, however small 
or insignificant, as it was a sin denounced as heinous by the 
Nigrantbas, Praying to Argha for a safe journey, she slung her 
alms-bowl on her shoulder, and taking a bundle of peacock 
feathers in her hand, she too started on the journey. By short 
marches they travelled through a fertile country where fields 
covered with waving corn, luxuriant plantations of the sugars 
cane, and green woods with hamlets nestling in their shade met 
their eyes on every side. They forgot the fatigue of their jour- 
ney, when they heard the roar of floods rushing through sluices 
and locks into the channels branching from the Kaviri, the joy- 
ous chorus of women working in the fields, and the merry songs 
and shouts of men driving the oxen yoked to their ploughs, or 
urging the buffaloes which were treading the sheafs of corn 
reaped from the fields. After travelling for many days they 
arrived at an island in the middle of the Kaviri, where in a 
garden which was full of sweet-scented flowers, they met a 
Nigrantha monk, at whose feet they fell and prayed for his 
blessing. The sage, who could read by the light of his serene 
mind the past and future lives of those who stood before him, 
addressed the nun in the following manner : " Mark my words, 
thou pious nun! No one can escape the effects of his good or 
evil deeds. Even like the seeds which are sown and yield a harvest 
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of their kind, ‘ our deeds react upon us. Like lights set upon a 
plain which go out when the wind blows, our souls go out of 
our bodies. Only those whose minds have been enlightened 
by the truths preached by Argha can save themselves from 
this prison of re-births.” 

To the end of my life,” replied the Kavunthi reverently, 
I will worship none but Argha and believe in no precepts but 
those revealed in his x^gamas.” The monk was pleased with the 
words spoken by the nun and blessed her and her fellow pas- 
sengers saying, May you be freed from the bonds of desire!” 
The travellers then got into a boat and landing on the southern 
bank of the river entered the city of Uraiyur. 

They lodged in a Nigrantha monastery at Uraiyur, and 
worshipped the respiendent image of Argha, which was 
placed under a triple umbrella, beneath the shade of an 
Asoka tree. They stayed one whole day in the monastery, and 
on the next morning they started with the early dawn, and 
travelling till sunrise they arrived at a pleasant garden surround- 
ed by cool tanks and verdant meadows. While they were resting 
in this garden, a Brahmin pilgrim also happened to arrive. He 
said that he was a native of Mankadu in the Chera country ; 
that he bad travelled through the Pandyan land and was going 
to worship the images of Vishnu at Arankam or Venkadam. 
Kovilan enquired of him the different routes to Madura and the 
nature of the roads. In reply to him the Brahmin said, It is a 
pity you have come with this lady at a season when the fierce 
rays of the sun dry up and heat the surface of the earth : and 
travelling is far from pleasant. The road from Uraiyur up to 
the great tank at Kodumbai ® lies through rocks and narrow 
defiles ; and thence there are three routes to Madura. The route 
on the right hand will take you through a wild region, where 
water is scarce, and lawless tribes harass the passengers. On that 
road you will see the Sirumalai hills, on which every kind of 
fruit tree grows in abundance. Keeping to the left side of the 
mountam you will arrive at Madura. If you take instead the 
route on the left band, from Kodumbai, you will have to travel 


^ Ohilapp-athikaraiB, Canio X. 
2 Now known as Kodump4lur. 
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throiigli fields and jungles and weary wastes to the mountam, 
whose summit is crowned with a temple of Vishnu, and whose 
base is washed by the river Silambu. Near that mountain, there 
is a valley, which is guarded by a goddess who may give you 
trouble. Praying to Vishnu for help, you should pass through 
this valley and reach Madura. Between these two routes there is 
a middle path which is more convenient, as it passes through 
wwdlands and hamlets, and you may safely take that road.’* 
Having ascertained the easiest route, they pursued their journey 
to Madura. In the course of their journey, Kannaki having 
complained of her sore feet and fatigue, one day they had to 
stop at a Kali temple, in a village inhabited by Vedas.^ Here 
they witnessed the weird dance of the priestess of Kali, who, 
attired like that dread goddess, stood up in the village common, 
and trembling all over as if she was possessed by a devil, de- 
clared in terrific tones that the goddess Kali was incensed, as 
the Maravar had not offered any sacrifice at her temple, for some 
time past, and that they should now bestir themselves, and 
attack the herds of cattle in neighbouring villages.® Having 
learnt that in the land of the Pandyas, there was no fear of 
robbers or wild beasts on the highways, Kovilan proposed that 
they should travel at night instad of during the day, as Kannaki was 
unable to bear the heat of the sun or to walk on the hot ground. 
The nun having agreed to this plan, they started trom the Vedar 
village after sunset. Though there was Bi bright moon, the 
timid Kannaki, afraid to walk out at night, followed close to her 
husband, resting one hand on his shoulder, while the Kavunti 
beguiled the way with many a story which she had learnt from 
her religious books. Travelling all night, they arrived early in 
the morning at a Brahmin village. Leaving his wife with the 
Kavunti in a garden, he lifted the thorny branches which formed 
its fence, and went towards a pond. Kausika, a Brahmin who 
approached the pond at the same time, being doubtful as to 
whether he was Kovilan, exclaimed as follows, pretending to 
speak to a flowery creeper : Thou creeper, why art thou faded ? 
Dost thou suffer from the heat of this early summer, like thy 


^ Chilapp-athikaram, Canfco XI. 
2 Ibid., Canto Xn. 
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naiBesake the long-ej^ed Mathavi,^ who pines for her absent 
lover Kovilan ?’’ Hearing these words Kovilan asked Kausika 
what he meant by his exclamation. Eecognizing Kovilan at once 
that Brahmin informed him that as soon as it was known that he 
and his wife bad left their home, his servants were sent out in 
all directions to search for him and bring him home. His aged 
parents ware sunk in profound grief and all his relations were 
unhappy. Mathavi having come to know of his disappearance 
was overcome with grief. Hearing of her distress, the Brah- 
min went to visit her and she entreated him to carry a letter to 
her lover, who was dear to her as the apple of her eye. Taking 
charge of the letter he went to many places, in search of Kovi- 
lan, and had the good luck to meet him there. Saying thus, 
the Brahmin handed to him a roll of palm-leaf. The perfumed 
leaf reminded him of the fragrant tresses of the actress, and with 
no little tremor he unfolded the palm -leaf and read it. ‘‘I fall 
at thy honoured feet/’ wrote Mathavi, and beg you will gracious- 
ly read my simple words. I know not any fault on my part 
which could have led you to quit thy home in the night, with thy 
gentle wife, and without the knowledge of thy parents. May thy 
pure and noble heart be pleased to remove our sorrow.” He 
read it with pleasure and felt relieved, as he was now satisfied 
that his suspicions against Mathavi were ill-founded. Make 
haste” said he to the Brahmin, and let my parents know that I 
am safe, and tell them not to grieve for my absence.” Returning 
to the garden where his wife and the nun were staying, he joined 
a band of musicians, and pleased them by his skilful play on the 
lute. From them he learnt that Madura was within a few hours’ 
journey and that they could travel without any fear. As on the 
.previous day, the three again travelled at night, and in the early 
dawn they w’^ere delighted to hear the distant sounds of drums. 
Walking on, they heard the trumpeting of elephants, the neighing 
of steeds, the chant of Vedic hymns, and the songs of war-bards 
coming to their ears in a mingled roar, like the noise of waves 
on the seashore. Their hearts were elated with joy, and when 
they approached the classic stream of the Vaigai, the theme of 
many a poet’s song, they felt they were treading on sacred 


i Mathavi is also the name of a flowery creeper. 
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ground. Avoiding the public ferry where a continuous stream of 
passengers crossed the river on boats whose prows were shaped 
like the head of a horse or a lion or an elephant, they went to a 
small ferry, which was less frequented, and crossing over on a raft 
they reached the southern bank of the river. Keeping to the left 
of the city, they went round to the eastern gate, and entered a 
village, which was outside the walls of the city, in the midst of 
groves of areca and cocoanut plams, where only ascetics and men 
devoted to religion resided.? 

Early on the next day when the sound of the morning drum 
at the palace and at the various temples in the city was heard 
outside the city walls, Kovilan approached the nun and saluting 
her reverently, said ** Pious nun ! Having forsaken the path of 
virtue, I was the cause of much misery to my poor wife, and we 
have suffered great hardships in travelling through unknown 
countries. I shall now go into the city and make the acquaint- 
ance of the merchants there. Until I come back, may I leave 
my wife in thy care ? 

Many have suffered in the past for the woman they loved” 
replied the nun, Know you not the story of Eama who obeying 
the commands of his father, went into exile with his wife, and 
losing her, was for a long time a prey to intense grief . Another 
king played at dice and lost his kingdom : then fleeing into a 
forest with his wife, deserted her at midnight. You at least are 
not so unfortunate as those kings. You have still got your wife 
with you. Be not disheartened, therefore, but go into the city, 
and enquire where you can find a suitable lodging and return.’" 

Having taken leave of the nun, Kovilan entered the city pass- 
ing through the gate which was guarded by Yavana soldiers who 
stood with drawn swords. With wonder he beheld the grand 
city, its broad streets, and the storied mansions of the opulent 
classes. Till midday he strolled through the market, the mer- 
chants’ streets and the public squares, and unable to bear the 
heat of the noon-day sun, he walked back under the shade of the 
numerous flags which lined the streets.^ While he was de- 
scribing to the nun the grandeur of Madura, the happiness of its 

• Chilapp-athibaram, Canto XIII. 

>Ibid., CantoXIV 
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population and the power of the Pandyan king, Madalan, a 
Brahmin pilgrim from Thalaich-Chenkanam, a village near 
Pukar, arrived at the grove where they were staying. Kovilati 
who had known him before saluted him. The Brahmin was 
surprised to learn that Kovilan had travelled on foot, with his 
wife, to Madura. He praised the many generous acts done by 
Kovilan while at Pukar, and wondered why one, who had been 
so kind and benevolent to the poor and the unlucky, should him- 
self suffer misfortune. Both he and the nun advised Kovilan to 
enter the city before sunset and secure suitable quarters among 
the merchants' houses, as it w^as not proper for them to stay out- 
side with ascetics and religious mendicants. During their con- 
versation, Mathavi, a shepherdess, who was returning to Madura, 
after worshipping the image of a goddess outside the city, saluted 
the nun. 

“ Listen to me, Mathavi ! '' said the nun who thought it best • 
to entrust Kannaki to the care of the shepherdess, “ If the mer- 
chants of this city come to know the name of the father of this 
lady's husband, they would hasten to welcome him to their house, 
and deem it an honour to have him as their guest ; but until he 
makes their acquaintance and finds a proper lodging I entrust 
this lady to thy care. Take her to your house, and let her 
bathe and change her dress. Paint her eyelids, and give her 
flowers to wear in her hair- Take care of her as if she was 
your own daughter. Brought up in affluence, her soft little feet 
had seldom touched the bare ground in her native city : and 
yet in the long journey she has now made she felt not her own 
fatigue, !>ut grieved that her husband exposed himself to the hot 
sue, and was ever attentive to his wants. So loving and faithful 
a wife I have not seen. Take her with you, and do not tarry." 
Mathavi was only glad to render any assistance to so amiable a 
young lady as Kannaki; and about sunset when the shepherds 
were returning with herds/ of lowing . cows from their grazing 
grounds, she accompanied by Kannaki, and followed by a num- 
ber of shepherdesses, entered , the city, and led Kannaki to her 
house.'^ 

Mathavi, who was really proud to' have such noble guests as 


^ Ibid., Canto XV - 
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Kannaki and her husband, vacated for their use a neat little cot- 
tage, which was fenced round, and the walls of wMch w^ere paint- 
ed with red earth. She assisted Kannaki in bathing and 
changing her dress, and introducing her daughter, said ^ Fair 
lady ! my daughter Ayyai shall be thy maid-servant, and we shall 
see that thou and thy husband are in w^ant of nothing while you 
stay here/ On the next morning, she provided new vessels for 
cooking, fine white rice, vegetables such as the tender fruits of 
the inaiigo, pomegranate and plantain, and milk fresh drawn 
from her cow^s. Kannaki set to work at once to prepare the 
morning meal. She sliced the fruits carefully, and Ayyai assisted 
her in lighting the oven. She cooked the rice and vegetables to 
the best of her knowledge, and as she exposed herself to the heat 
of the oven, her eyes became red and drops of sweat trickled down 
her face. Having finished the cooking, she invited her husband 
to take his meals, and placed a small mat, prettily made of 
white dry grass, for his seat. After he had washed his hands 
and feet a*nd taken his seat on the mat, she sprinkled w=^ater and 
cleansed the floor in front of his seat, and spreading out a tender 
plantain leaf on the clean floor, she served upon the leaf the food 
prepared by her. Kovilan offered the usual pra3i^ers which are 
prescribed to the merchant caste, and then ate the food set before 
him. When he had refreshed himself, and taken his seat apart, 
Kannaki offered him betel leaves and areca-nuts to chew^ Invit- 
ing her to come near him, Kovilan said, ‘^How much our aged 
parents must have suffered at the thought that thy tender feet 
could not w-alk over the rough paths we have travelled? Is this 
all a dream or the effect of my sins? I shudder at the thought 
what fate yet aw^aits us. Will heaven ,yet smile on a sinner 
like me, who loved the company of idlers and rakes, who scorned 
the advice of my elders, who failed in my duty to my parents, 
and caused do little pain to so young and virtuous a wife as your- 
self ? Never did I pause to think what evil course I pursued : 
and yet you readily followed me when I asked you to venture on 
this distant journey. Alas ! what have you done ? 

'' Your revered parents/’ replied Kannaki,” whenever they 
visited me, and found me receiving them with a smiling face, 
praised my patience, and consoled me with kind words, as they 
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kiiew; that: heavy sorrow ,,weig1ied;xiown my heart and that I neg-. 
lected eYen, the 'household duties' in' which I had once taken great 
pleasure. Because I did not express my grief, and tried to conceal 
it from them, they appeared , all the more distressed. Though 
you led a life which no one liked, I had not the heart to refuse 
even your slightest wish and I could not but follow you when 
you asked me to. do so.'’' . 

'' Yon left your dear parents, and your devoted servants and 
friends, and with only your virtues for your safeguard, you fol- 
lowed me and shared my sorrows. You have been indeed a 
mi nistering angel to rue in my distress- Let me now take one of 
your anklets for sale, and until I return, stay you here and be not 
afraid that I leave you alone,” said Kovilan, and embracing her 
tenderly, he took one of her anklets, and left the cottage. Tears 
dropped down his manly cheeks, but he brushed them aside be- 
fore airy one could notice it ; and with staggering steps he walked 
through the shepherd street and passed on through the road 
where courtezans reside, and reached the market road. He jnet 
there a man coming up the road, followed by a number of work- 
men and distinguished by his dress which consisted of a long coat 
in addition to the usual dress of a Tamil. Learning that he was 
the chief jeweller to the Pandyan king, he approached the gold- 
sinith and enquired" Gan you value an anklet fit to be worn by 
the queen ? ” 

" Your servant ” replied the jeweller saluting Kovilan with 
both his hands, " may not be able to estimate the value correctly, 
blit he manufactures crowns and other jewels for the kirigG’ 

Kovilan took the jeivel out of the cloth in which he had 
folded it, and showed it to the goldsmith, who was amazed to find 
it to be a superb anklet set with emeralds and diamonds and 
engraved most beautifully. " None but the queen is worthy of 
wearing this jewel,” exclaimed he, " Stay here near my hiujible 
abode, I shall inform the king a-nd 'let ' you know his wishes.” 
Kovilan took his seat accordingly within the enclosure of a, temple 
adjoining the goldsmith’s house. The goldsmith thought to him- 
self, this jeivel resembles exactly the queen’s anklet which I 
have stolen ; I may therefore accuse this stranger of having stolen 
it, before the king finds any reason "to;:., suspect me of the theft” 
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and went direct to the palace. He approached the king as he 
was about to enter the queen’s apartments, and falling at the 
king’s feet reported as follows : — “ The thief who without a crow- 
bar or a shovel, but with only the help of his incantations, caused 
the palace guards to fall asleep, and stole the queen’s anklet : and 
who eluded the vigilant search of the city guards hitherto, is now 
in my little cottage.” The king called some of the guards and 
commanded them to see if the anklet is in the thief’s hands, and 
if it is, to kill the thief and bring the jewel. The goldsmith, glad 
to find that his scheme succeeded so well, led the guards to Kovi- 
lan’s presence, and told him, “These soldiers have come to see 
the anklet under the orders of the king.” Kovilan showed the 
jewel to them. They looked at the jewel and at Kovilan, and 
taking the goldsmith aside, said “ This man’s appearance is noble : 
he certainly is not a thief,” 

“ Thieves are armed with spells and drugs,” said the cunning 
goldsmith “ if you delay carrying out the king’s orders, he may 
make himself invisible by his incantations, or he may throw you 
into a profound sleep by the use of his drugs. In any case, you 
will incur the displeasure of the king and suffer punishment.” 

“ Have any of you,” he further asked them, “ traced that 
thief, who during the day sat at the palace gate, attired like the 
courier of a foreign king, and after nightfall entered the palace in 
the disguise of a servant maid and walking along the shadow of 
the pillars, found his way into the bedroom of the king’s brother 
and removed the necklace from the prince’s person : and who, 
when the prince awoke and drew his sword to cut down the thief, 
defended himself with the scabbard, and disappeared dexterously 
behind a pillar, leaving the prince to wrestle with that pillar 
of stone.” “ Thieves are extremely cunning,” said one of the 
soldiers, “ I remember on a dark and rainy night, when I was 
going my rounds in the city, there appeared before me suddenly 
a burglar armed with a crowbar, and prowling like a hungry 
tiger. I drew my sword, but he snatched it from my hands and 
in the darkness of the night I found neither him nor my sword 
again. Comrades! we must decide quickly what to do: or we 
shall be surely punished by the king.” Scarcely had he ceased 
speaking when another soldier, an illiterate youth, drew his sword. 
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and with one stroke of the shining blade beheaded Kovilan. His 
body dropped down and the crinison blood gushed out on the 
earth.h 

Meanwhile, in the shepherd’s quarter of the city, the shep- 
herd lasses held a sacred dance for the good of their cattle and 
for the amusement of Kannaki. One of the girls personated 
Krishna, their national hero, another represented Baladeva, his 
elder brother, and a third appeared as the shepherdess, who was 
the favourite mistress of Krishna. Seven of the shepherd lasses 
stood in a ring clasping each other’s hands, and danced and sang 
merrily for some hours.'^ When the dance was over, one the 
lasses went with flowers, incense and sandal to bathe in the 
Vaigai river, and to worship the feet of the God Vishnu, Hhe 
heard a rumour in the city that Kovilan had been killed, and 
burned back to Kannaki’s lodging. She whispered to her neigh- 
bours what she had heard, but stood mute in Kannaki’s presciice, 
unwilling to break the sad news to her. Kannaki who had been 
eagerly waiting for the return of her hasband, enquired of her 
"'what is it, friend, that my neighbours whisper ? It is long 
since my husband went out, and I am alarmed about his safety.’^ 

Your husband,” replied the shepherdess, '"has been killed, 
because he had stolen an anklet from the palace.” 

Kannaki who heard these words, burst into tears and sank to 
the ground crying " Oh my husband ! my husband!” Wild with 
anguish, she stood up again and cried out ""Listen to me ail ye 
girls who danced the Kuravai ! Thou Sun, who knowest all that 
takes place on this wide earth ! be my witness. Is my husband 
a thief?” 

He is no thief,” said a voice in the air, "" this city is doomed 
to be destroyed by fire. 

Taking the other anklet in her hand, she walked out of the 
shepherd’s quarter, with tears streaming from her eyes. She told 
the people that followed her that her husband was not a thief, and 
that he had taken for sale one of her own anklets and had been 
unjustly killed. As she went sobbing and crying through the 


1 Ibid., Canto XVI. 

ibid., Canto XVII. 

8 Ibid., Canto XVIIL 
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streets, men and women rushed out of their houses, and gazed 
pathetically at her, expressing their consternation and horror for 
the unjust execution of her husband. The sun had set when she 
approached the place where her husband lay a corpse. She em- 
braced her husband's body and was shocked to find it cold. She 
fell down weeping by the side of the corpse, and her lament was 
heard throughout the long night. 

Bee’st thou iny sorrow,” cried she, “ alas ! thy handsome 
body now rolls in the dust. Alone and friendless, I am weeping 
by thy side, in the dark night, and thy body lies on the bare earth. 
Tears flow from my eyes, when I see blood dropping from thy 
wound, and thy body covered with dust.” 

In the frenzy of her despair, she again embraced the body 
of her husband, and fancied that he stood up and wiped the tears 
from her face, and as she clasped his feet he told her to remain, 
and his spirit ascended to heaven. She had liof)ed to be the 
faithful companion of his life, to be the partner of his joy and 
sorrow and to solace his grief, but these hopes were now dashed 
to the ground. She thought of her dream which had come to pass 
all too soon. She had no wish to live ; but one burning passion 
now possessed her, and it was to prove her husband’s innocence, 
and curse the wicked king who had caused his death. ^ 

During the same night, the Pandyan queen had frightful 
® dreams and saw bad omens. She hastened, therefore, on the 
next morning to the king’s presence, surrounded by the dwarfs, 
eunuchs, hunchbacks and women who were her usual attendants- 
She found the king already seated on his throne and related to 
him her dream. While she was relating it, Kannaki appeared at 
the palace gate, Thou guard !” said she addressing the sentinel 
at the gate, “ Thou guard who servest the stupid and senseless 
king who knows not his duty to his subjects! say to your king 
that a woman wiio has lost her husband is come, carrying an 

anklet an her Pand.’e V 

One of the guards went to the royal presence and making the 
usual obeisance, addressed, the king : Long life to oiir king of 
Korkai ! long life to the lord of the Pothiya hill ! long life to the 
Cheliya 1 long life to the sovereign of the southern region ! long ^ 


i Ibid., Canto XIX. 
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life to the Panchava stoops to an unjust deed! 

Furious as the goddess Durga or Kali, a woman who has lost 
her husband is at the palace gate and seeks an audience, holding 
a golden anklet in her hand/’ 

'' Let her come, bring her here,” said the king. Led by tlie 
guard Kannaki entered the hall, w'here the king was seated on the 
throne with his queen. Her long flowing hair hung loose and in 
disorder ; her body was covered with dust, and tears flowed fast 
down her cheeks. The king, who was moved with pity at the 
sight of her, enquired graciously ''Who art thou maiden, that 
appearest before me bathed in tears ? ” 

“ Eash king ! 1 have to speak to you,” began Kannaki, 

utterly unable to control her anger, her voice broken by sobs " I 
come from Piikar, the kings of which city are famous for tbelr 
impartial justice. One of them cut off the flesh from his owui body, 
to save a dove : another drove his chariot over his dear son, be- 
cause he had killed a calf. My name is Kannaki, and I am the 
widow of Kovilan, the son of that well-known merchant Macha- 
thuvan, who came to thy city to earn a livelihood, and was killed 
under your orders, when he went to sell one of my anklets.” 

" Lady,” responded the king, " it is no injustice to kill a 
thief ; but it is the right of the ruler of a country.” 

" Thou erring king of Korkai ! my anklets are filled with 
diamonds,” said Kannaki. " Well hast thou spoken,” exclaimed 
the king, " our anklets are filled with pearls. Bring the anklet and 
let us examine it.” 

The anklet w^as placed before the king, and as Kannaki broke 
it, the diamonds w'-hich were in it, spattered out, some striking 
even the king’s face. The king wm unnerved, wKen he saw the 
sparkling gems. He w^as now convinced that he had been 
deceived by his jew^eller. 

" No king am I,” said he with deep humility and remorse, 
" who believed the w^ords of my goldsmith, I am the thief : I 
have done an act w^hich sullies the fair fame of the long line of 
kings who ruled the southern land. Better for me is it to die than 
to bear this disgrace,” and swooned on the throne. The Pan- 
dyan queen fell at the feet of Kannaki,. praying for pardon, know- 
ing that ■ she could, offer no . consolation to a wmian wKose 
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hasband;;. laad,', 'been 'killed.^ ; king^'^' S^ 

'palace shali: be destroyed by fire,’'- '■ said Kannaki in tHe bitterness 
of her angnish, : and invoked the wrath^ of ' the ' god of fire. 'The 
palace was soon enveloped in flames. The guards were astonish- 
ed to find dense : smoke issuing from the ■ palace gateso Elephants 
and horses burst from' their ■■'stables and ' rushiDg out of the palace, 
escaped from the fire. ■: The high priest / and ministers and other 
officers of state hastened to the . palace not knowing that the king 
and queen had died, ^and' tried m to 'put down the flames!'^ 

■ The goddess of Madura then' appeared' to the vision of Kan- 
naki andbeseeehed her to appease her wrath ''and save thecity 
from total; destruction.:' ^‘ Your. husband was, killed/' said the 
goddess, ‘^by the effect: of the -sin he' had 'committed in a former 
birth. Vasu and Kumara,; 'kings of ''Simhap and Kapilapiira 
respectively, in the Ealing'/'a country,;were once waging a-fierce war 
with each other, and none ^ approached their cities, within; 'a dis*' 
tance of ir Kanaihmm,: . Sangaman, a merchant, greedy' of large 
profits, secretly entered Simhapura with his wife, during the war, 
and was selling his goods, when Bharata, an officer in the service 
of king Vasu, seized Sangama and reporting to the king that lie 
was a spy, had him unjustly executed. That Bharata was reborn 
as Kovilan and suffered for his former sin." 

Kannaki broke her bracelets at the temple of Durga, and went 
out of the city by the western gate, saying to herself, '' With my 
husband I entered this city by the eastern gate, and alone I go out, 
by the western gate." The unhappy widow found no rest by day 
or by night. Distracted with grief and unable to eat or sleep, she 
walked along the northern bank of the Vaigai river .and ascended 
the hills sacred to Murugan. There in the midst of the villages 
inhabited by Kuravas, on the fourteenth day after the death of 
Kovilan, her pure spirit, which had harboured not a single evil 
thought, but had drunk deep, of .the cup of misery in this life, 
ascended to heaven/ 

When the sad news of the execution of Kovilan and the 
departure of Kannaki reached the ears of the nun, she was so over- 

1 Ibid., Omto XX. 

* Ibid., Canfcos XXI and XXII.' 

s Ibid., Caufco XXIII. 
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whelmed with grief that she declined all food and died soon 
afterwards. The Brahmin pilgrim, Madalan, conveyed the 
news to Pukar on his way to his native village* Kovilan’s 
father was so shocked with the tragic fate of his son that 
he renounced the world and took the vow of a Buddhist 
monk ; and his mother died broken-hearted. Kannaki’s father 
gave av^ay all his property in charity and joined the ranks of Aji- 
vaka ascetics : and her mother died of grief. The actress Matha- 
vi, who heard of these events, vowed that she would lead a reli- 
gious life, and devoted her daughter Manimekalai also to the life 
of a Buddhist nun. 

Prom that memorable day on which Kovilan was beheaded, 
there was no rain in the Pandyan kingdom; and famine, fever 
and small-pox smote the people sorely. Verri-vel-Cheliya, who 
held his court at Korkai, believing that these misfortunes were 
brought on by the curse of Kannaki, sacrificed one thousand gold- 
smiths at her altar and performed festivals in her honor. Copious 
showers of rain then fell and famine and pestilence disappeared 
from the kingdom. Kosar, king of Kongu, Gajab^hu, king of 
Lanka, and Perunk-killi, the Chola, erected temples and perform- 
ed festivals in her honor, and their kingdoms were blest with 
never-failing rain and abundant crops. 

The Chera king Chenkudduvan conducted an expedition 
personally to the banks of the Granges, and with the help of the 
Karnas, kings of Magadha, obtained stone from the Himalayas, 
bathed it in the Ganges and brought it to his capital Vanji, 
where it was fashioned into a beautiful image of Kannaki. He 
consecrated the image with grand ceremony in the presence of 
the kings of Kongu, and Malava and of Gajabahu, king of lianka. 

In conclusion the author points the moral of the tale that the 
laws of morality are inexorable : no prayer, no sacrifice, can atone 
for our sins • we must ourselves suffer the reaction of our deeds. 
'' Beware, therefore, ye people of this world ! youth and riches 
and our life are fleeting. Waste not your days : but take heed in 
time, and acquire the merit of good deeds, which alone will help 
you in your future life ! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

The Story of Mani-^mekalal 

The Mani-mekalai; or more properly, ^Mani-mekalai-thara- 
vu, as it is aamed by-the author himself, is an epic poem describ- 
ing the circumstances under which Mani-m^kalai, the daughter 
of Kovilan, renounced the world and took the vows of a Buddhist 
nun. The work is specially valuable as a record of the extent to 
which Buddhism had spread i :i Southern India, Ceylon and 
Sumatra, in the early part of the second century A.D. : and its 
value is enhanced by the fact that it is much older than the 
Chinese works of Ea Hian and Hwen Thsang, and the Pali 
chronicles Dipawanso and Mahawanso of Ceylon* It is, I believe, 
the earliest record extant in any language, with the excep- 
tion of the Buddhist sacred texts, which furnishes information re- 
garding the objects of worship, the peculiar beliefs and supersti- 
tions, and the abstruse philosophy of the followers of Buddha. 
We learn from the poem that Buddhist monks were numerous in 
the Tamil-land, and that some of them, at least, claimed wonder- 
ful powers, such as the ability to know the past and foretell the 
future ; and that they believed in charms and incantations, and 
in the existence of spirits which could communicate with human 
beings. The author, Cheeththalaich-chattanar, who appears to 
have been a learned and zealous Buddhist, following the traditions 
then current regarding the journeys of Buddha through the air, 
and his knowledge of previous births, describes the heroine of 
the poem also, as travelling through the air and performing vari- 
ous other miracles. I shall now give briefly the story of the 
Mani-mekalai, reserving the references to Buddhism till I come 
to describe the religions which prevailed in Tamilakam. 

The yearly festival held in the city of Pukar in honor of 
Indra, the king of the celestials, was drawing near. Ever since 
the festival had been founded : by the .Chola ; king,; Tfaodi-thod^^^^^ 
chembiyan, renowned as the hero who destroyed the wondrous 

^ Mr. V. Saminafeha Iyer, Tamil Pandit of the Kumbakonam College, has 
lately published an excellent edition of this poem with explanatory notes. 
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hanging castles, it was performed most pnnctilliously by succes- 
sive Cholas. In accordance with the time-honoured custom, the 
reigning king Killi-valavan issued orders for the commencement 
of the opening ceremonies. A brilliant band of warriors, mounted 
on horses, chariots and elephants, and foot soldiers armed with 
shining swords, started from the temple of Indra, escorting the 
big drums of the temple which were placed on an elephant, and 
marched through the main streets of Kaviripaddinam, announc- 
ing with beat of drum the approach of the grand festival. 

Sweep the streets and squares ” shouted the public-crier who 
proclaimed the royal commands ‘‘and cover them with fresh 
sand. Plant along the streets sugar-canes and pretty creepers 
and plantain trees and areca-palms bearing bunches of fruits. 
Hang out flags and banners. Arrange in front of your houses 
lamps borne by statues and vases filled with water. Adorn the 
pillars with strings of pearls and garlands, and set up ornamented 
gateways. Ye Brahmins ! perform your services in all your 
temples, from the great shrine of Siva to the small fanes of the 
local deities. Ye preachers of virtue ! attend the pavilions erected 
for you. Ye teachers of the religious sects ! ascend the public 
halls of debate. Let there be no fight, no brawl during the eight 
and twenty days of the great festival, when even the gods will 
visit this city in disguise, and mix with mortal men ! May there 
be abundant rain and rich harvests ! May our great city prosper for 
ever ! May our sovereign ever wield his sceptre with justice ! 

Chitrapati who heard this announcement with a pang of 
regret, knowing that her dhiUghter Mathavi and grand-daughter 
Mani-mekalai will not ;^repare as usual to take part in the festi- 
vities, called her daughter’s maid-servant, Vayanta-millai, and 
bid her tell MMhavi what her friends thought of her entry into 
a convent. The maid went to the Buddhist convent, where 
Mathavi was seated in a hall, with her daughter Mani-mekalai, 
stringing flowers, and touched with pity at the altered appear- 
ance of the once gay actress, told her how people ridiculed the 
absurd idea of an accomplished courtezan like her becoming a 

“Alas ! my maid,” replied Mathavi mournfully, “ cursed is 


1 Mani-mekalai, Canto i. 


my soul which did not quit this body the moment I heard of the 
unhappy fate of my lover. The married women of this land 
will, on the death of their husbands, die instantly unable to bear 
their grief, or _yvillingly give up their lives on their husbands’ 
funeral pyre, or by fasts and prayers seek to rejoin their husbands 
in their future births. Unlike them, the saintly widow of my 
lover, furious with wrath at the unjust execution of her husband, 
devoted to the flames the great city of Madura. My daughter 
Mani-m^kalai, who stands in the relation of a daughter to that 
chaste widow, shall never lead a- wicked or worthless life, but all 
her lifetime she shall be a zealous devotee to virtue. Listen to 
me further, my maid ! I visited the Buddhist monastery in this 
city, and falling at the feet of the venerable abbot, related to him 
the sad story of my lover. He consoled my afflicted mind, 
revealing to me the noble truths that : 

Those who are bom suffer endless sorrow'. 

Those who are not born rest in bliss. 

It is desire that causeth birth. 

Those who have no desire cease to be born. 

He explained to me, besides, the five kinds of purity which lead 
to salvation. Tell my mother Chitrapati and her friends that I 
have resolved to follow his advice.'' Hearing these words, 
Vayantamfilai returned home with a heavy heart, like one who 
had dropped a precious gem in the sea.^ 

Mani-mekalai who had been closely listening to the conver- 
sation between her mother and her maid, was moved to tears 
when she thought of the tragical fate of her father and step- 
mother. Her tears flowed fast, and falling on the garland which 
she was preparing, spoilt its brilliancy. MMhavi, who saw that 
her daughter was weeping, comforted her, and wiping the tears 
from her eyes with her dainty fingers, observed, “ This garland 
is now unfit for an offering, as it is bedewed with your tears. I 
wish you will go and gather fresh flowers." ''Will you allow 
Manim^kalai to go out alone?" enquired Siitamati, who was 
also making a garland to be offered at the monastery. "Her 
pretty face and dark eyes will surely attract every one who sees 
her. Beyond the royal park, she may meet the princes of the 
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Chola family, and hence it is not safe for her to go either to 
Champati-vanam or Kavera-vanam : but there is Uva-vanam 
which, under the blessing of Buddha, is ever full of flowers, 
and in it there is a crystal alcove, which contains a sacred 
seat of Buddha. Your daughter may safely go to that garden, 
and I shall go with her.” Mathavi having expressed the assent, 
Manimekalai and Butamati left the convent, and walked along the 
chariot road towards Uva-vanam. The festival of Indra having 
begun, there were crowds of revellers on the public roads. A drun- 
kard stood before a naked Nigrantha monk, wdio carried a rattan 
in his hand, a pot slung on his shoulder, and addressed him Wel- 
come, thou reverend Sir ; I worship thy feet. Pray listen to me. 
The soul which dw^ells in thy unclean body pines like a prisoner con- 
fined in a close cell. Drink therefore of this toddy which is drawn 
from the spaltre of the cocoanut palm, and w^hich will give you 
pleasure both in this ^vorld and see if my words are not true.” In 
another part of the street, a madman, clad in rags and bunches of 
leaves, daubed wdth sandal paste, and decked with the flowers 
of the wild atari and erukkai, was shouting and dancing 
and running to and fro, to the great merriment of the rabble. 
In another quarter, a man was acting the pantomimic play, 
of the eunuch who danced before the son of Krishna, in Sana’s 
great city. Groups of people strolled in the streets looking 
at these scenes, or at the children adorned with tiny jewels, 
who were riding on toy elephants set on wheels, or at the beauti- 
ful lifelike paintings on the walls of buildings, representing 
gods and human beings, and animals of all kinds. As the groups 
one by one caught sight of the slender and graceful form of Mani- 
mekalai, an unspeakable tenderness seemed to light up every 
face. Struck with her w^onderful loveliness they gathered round 
her, and admired the exquisite beauty of her face and figure. 
Many of them could not help following her, and expressed their 
sorrow at the heartless conduct of MMliavi in devoting her 
beautiful daughter, in the bloom of youth, to the dull and joyless 
life of a nun. Both Butamati and Manimekalai passed these 
croivds silently, the latter stepping so lightly that her footprint 
was scarcely visible on the soft ground ; and they entered the 
Uva-vanam, which stretched before them like a sheet of 
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canvas painted witli glowing colours, by a skilful artist. Here 
the cassia, the laurel, the orange tree, the wild lemon, the 
screwpine, the sweet-scented jassamine, the ever-green asoha, 
and the silk-cotton trees with their brilliant scarlet flowers, 
seemed to vie with each other in the profusion of their 
blossoms, and presented such a picturesque scenery that Mani- 
mekalai and her companion spent a long while wandering 
through the delightful garden.’ 

While Manimekalai and Sutamati were in the park, a huge 
elephant had broken out of the royal stables, and rushed through 
the palace road, the chariot road and the market road, scaring 
the populace who fled for their lives in every direction. Elephant- 
keepers and drummers ran after the animal, and with their 
shouts and beat of drum warned the people to keep out of its 
way. Udayakumaran, the son of the Chola king Killi-valavan, 
having heard of the accident, mounted a fleet steed and over- 
taking the elephant, stopped its mad career, and delivered it 
into the hands of its keepers. He then got into a chariot 
and, followed by an escort of soldiers, was returning to his 
palace, through the actresses’ street, looking as handsome as a 
god, when his eyes fell on a merchant of noble rank seated motion- 
less in the mansion of an actress, near a window facing the 
street apparently in great distress of mind. The prince stopped 
his chariot opposite the gilded doorway of the house, and enquir- 
ed “ What ails you ? Why are you and the actress so dejected ?” 
The merchant accompanied by the actress approached the prince, 
and making a profound obeisance, wished him a long life, and 
said “ I happened to see just now Mdthavi’s charming daughter 
Manimekalai going to the flower-garden Uva-vanam- Her 
beauty seems to fade in the close air of the convent like that of 
a flower shut up in a casket. Her appearance and the recollection 
of her father’s sad death affected me so much that I sat still 
unable to play on the lute.” 

“ I shall take the lovely girl in my chariot and bring her 
here,” said the prince joyously, and drove towards the park. 
Stopping his chariot and his attendants at the park gate, he jump- 
ed down and entered the park alone, scanning with his eager eyes 
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every nook and corner of the shady groves. Maniinekalai who 
heard the tinkling bells of the prince’s chariot, as it came near 
the park, told Sutamati, in her sweet voice, “ I have heard Chitra- 
pati and Vayantamalai informing my mother that Prince Udaya 
Kumara had set his heart on me. The bells we hear appear to 
be those of his chariot. What shall I do? ” Sutamati was very 
much frightened, and told Manimekalai to enter at once the 
crystal grove, and to conceal herself in the central chamber. She 
then stood at a distance, within sight of the building : and the 
prince who came up to her a little later, said “ Though you are 
standing alone, I know quite well why you are here. Tell me 
why has Manimekalai come out of the convent. Is she old 
enough to feel the passion of love? ” 

“How can I, a woman, advise a prince who is descended 
from that illustrious king, who ashamed of his youth, assumed the 
disguise of an old man and dispensed justice? ” said Sutamati, 
greatly agitated, “ Yet shall I speak to thee, valiant prince ! Our 
body is the result of our deeds in former births, and the cause of 
our deeds in our present birth. Pormed of flesh, it decays by age : 
it is the seat of disease, the haunt of desire ; the den of every vice ; 
the hiding place of anger ; and in it dwells the mind which is 
oppressed with grief, distress, despair and lamentation. There- 
fore, thou noble prince 1 view this body w'ith contempt.” Before 
Sutamati finished her speech, the youthful ManimSkalai came out 
of her chamber, and stood within the crystal alcove appearing 
outside like a statue made of coral. 

The prince who saw her through the walls of crystal, at first 
thought her to be a beautiful statue newly placed in the alcove, 
but afterwards suspecting it to be Manimekalai, attempted to enter 
the building, and examined it on all sides, but failed, the crystal 
door being bolted on the inside. 

“ There are beautiful sculptures in this building, where is 
your young companion hiding herself ? ” asked the prince. 

“ She must indeed be a saint,” replied Sutamati, evading an 
answer, “ if she does not wish to see your god-like figure.” 

“ Who can resist surging floods,” remarked the prince, “ w'ho 
can conquer love ? If she does love me, let her come to me ; ” 
and was about to go away, when he turned to Sutamati again and 
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enquired, who she was, and why she accompanied Manimekalai 
to the park. On hearing her reply, he observed “ I shall obtain 
Manimekalai yet, through Ohitre,pati ” and left her. As soon as 
he had gone Manimekalai came out of the alcove, and said “ I was 
not offended with him, although he seemed to think lightly of me 
as a common harlot, who has no sense of chastity, who has no 
regard for caste, and who is ready to sell herself for money : but 
my heart went after this stranger. Can this be the effect of 
love ” While they were thus conversing the Goddess Mani- 
m^kalai assuming the form of a woman residing in the city, visited 
the garden, and reverently went round the sacred seat praying to 
Buddha.^ 

The sun had now set, and the full moon rose in all its efful- 
gence, and shed its soft silvery light on the park. In the bright 
moonlight, the goddess met Sutamati and Manimekalai and 
enquired why they were staying in the park after nightfall. Suta- 
mati related to her the meeting between herself and Udaya- 
kumaran, and the goddess said, “ The prince is deeply in love 
with Manimekalai and although he left you here, deeming it 
improper to press his suit in this park, which is assigned to Bud- 
dhist devotees, he will not fail to meet you on the public road 
outside the park. If you leave this garden by the gate in the 
western wall, you will find, near the public cemetery, a large 
monastery where many monks reside ; and you will be safe from 
all danger, even if you stay there during the whole night.” She 
then gave a long account of the origin of the monastery which 
was called Chakra-vWak-k6ddam. Sutamati fell asleep during 
her recital, and watching the opportunity, the goddess took hold 
of Manimekalai and lifting her into the air carried her to Mani- 
pallavam, an island thirty yqjmias south of Kavirip-paddinam.“ 

Meanwhile Prince Udaya-kumaran who returned to his palace 
from Uva-vanam, remained sleepless, tossing in his bed, thinking 
of Manimekalai, and devising plans to obtain possession of her. The 
goddess Manimekalai appeared to his startled vision and said, 
“ Thou son of the king ! if the king fails in his duty, the planets 
will not move in their orbits : if the planets do not keep in their 
usual course, seasonable showers will not fall on the earth : if the 


^ Ihid^f Canto Y« 


® Canto vi. 
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rains fail, men will die of famine : and the saying that the life of 
all human beings is the life of the king will prove to be nntrae. 
Do not therefore seek to ruin a girl who has devoted herself to a 
religious life.” The goddess then entered Uva-vanain, and awak- 
ing Siitamati informed her “ Be not afraid ; I am the goddess 
Manimekalai and I came to this city to witness the festival of 
Indra. As it is now time for your young companion Manimekalai 
to become a devotee of Buddha, I have removed her to the island 
of Mani-pallavam where she is quite safe at present. She will 
there come to know^ her former birth, and will return to this city on 
the seventh day. Though she may appear in disguise in this city, 
she will not forsake you, and many wonderful events will happen 
here on her return. Inform Mathavi of my visit, and the holy 
path into which her daughter has been led. She knows me. Tell 
her that I am the goddess of the ocean, whose name was given to 
her daughter as desired by Kovilan. On the day on which the 
child was named after me, I appeared to Mathavi in her dream, 
and told her that her daughter would grow into a most beautiful 
maiden, and that she would become a most sincere and pious 
devotee.’' Having said this, the goddess left her, and flying up 
in the air disappeared from her view. Grieved at the mysterious 
disappearance of Manimekalai, Sutamati arose and quitting the 
park through the western gate, entered the wide portals of 
the adjacent monastery. As she went in and sat inside the gate, 
she heard with trembling and fear, a voice from one of the statues 
sculptured on the gateway, addressing her, Thou Veerai, 
daughter of Eavi-varman and wife of King Duchchayan ! Thou, 
who killed thyself on hearing of the death of thy sister Th^rai ! 
Thou art now born as Sutamati, daughter of Kausikan of 
Champai, and come into this town with M^ruta-vekan. On the 
seventh day from this, your younger sister Lakshmi will return 
to this city at midnight, after knowing her previous birth.” 
Sutamati, half dead with fright, left the monastery at early down, 
and hastened to MathavFs residence and related to her the strange 
occurrences of the previous day ; and Mathavi, who was already 
dreadfully alarmed about the safety of her daughter, swooned 
away, overwhelmed with grief. ^ 


1 Ibid., Canto vii. 
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Manita^kalai awoke in the island of Mam-pallavam, and was 
astonished to find herself alone on a strange seashore. The sun 
was rising above the broad blue sea, spreading its countless rays. 
The rippling sea-waves threw up on the sandy beach pearl-chanks 
and pieces of coral : and close by were deep pools, on the margin 
of which bloomed the lily and the violet. She wondered whether 
it was a part of Uva-vanam or whether Sutamati had deceived 
her and brought her to a strange place. She called out “ Suta- 
mati ! Sutamati ! come to me ! answer me wherever you are ! ” 
But no answer came. No house or human being was seen. As 
she walked over the hillocks of sand, she found only troops of 
swans, cranes and sea-ducks swarming on the marshes, and 
standing in long rows, like opposing armies arrayed on a battle- 
field. Frightened at the thought that she had been abandoned 
on a lonely island, she burst into tears ; but as she walked on, 
along the sea-shore bemoaning her helpless condition, she saw a 
sacred seat of Buddha built of polished crystal.^ 

The young maiden was beside herself with joy at the sight 
of the sacred seat. With joined hands raised above her head and 
tears of ecstasy rolling down her cheeks, she walked round the 
seat thrice, and prostrated herself in front of it. When she stood 
up again strange memories of her former birth seemed to flash 
upon her mind, and she spoke as follows : — 

“ Thou venerable sage Brahma-dharma ! who could foretell 
coming events, I realise to-day that what thou predicted on the 
banks of the river Kiiyankarai, has come to pass. Thou warned 
thy brother Attipati, king of Ptirvadesam in the G§,ndh4ra coun- 
try, that on the seventh day, a frightful earthquake will destroy 
his capital city Idavayam, and that it should therefore be vacated. 
The king proclaimed the impending catastrophe to his subjects, 
and ordered them to quit the city in all haste, with their cattle, 
and he too left.., his palace and encamped with the whole of his 
army, in a grove near the banks of the river K4yankarai, on the 
road to Vasanti, hotth of his capital. On the day mentioned by you, 
the city was destroyed by an earthquake as foretold, and when the 
grateful sovereign ahd his subjects crowded at thy feet and 
praised thee, thou preached the Law to them. I was then born as 
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Lakshmi, the da^ of Ravi-varmaE, kiEg of Asodbara, and 
of Ms wife Amufea-pati ; and had married Rtoula, son of the 
king Attipati and of his wife Nilapati, who was the daughter 
of Sri-dhara,*king of Siddhipura. Myself and Rahula also fell 
at thy feet on that occasion, and thou foretold that R4hula will 
die on the sixteenth day from the effects of the bite of a 
venomous snake and that I will ascend his funeral pyre. Thou 
told me further that I shall be re-born at Kavirip-paddinam, 
and that when 1 am in a serious peril, a goddess will remove me 
at night from that city to an island in the south : and that I shall 
there worship the sacred seat where Buddha had once sat and 
preached the law, and purified the hearts of the Naga kings, 
who had been furiously fighting with each othei^ for possession of 
the seat. I then beseeched thee to tell me what will be the re-birth 
of rny beloved husband, and thou told me that the goddess who 
brought me here will point him out to me. Will not that goddess 
appear before me now 

The goddess Manim^kalai who knew that her namesake had 
learnt her previous birth at the sacred seat of Buddha, and that 
she was now a fit person to receive further favours, appeared 
before her and said In your former birth, when you were seated 
with your husband Rahula, in a pleasant grove, a Buddhist saint 
S4dhu-chakra who was returning from Ratna-dvlpa after ‘turning 
the wheel of Law," alighted from the clouds in your presence, and 
you gave him food and water. The effect of that good deed will 
save you yet from re-births. Your former husband Rahula is now 
re-born as Udayakum4ra, whom you metat Uva-vaHa : and hence 
your heart was attracted towards him. T4rai and Veerai, your 
elder sisters in your former birth, were both wedded to Thuch- 
chaya, king of Kachchayam in Anga-desa. When they were stay- 
ing with their husband on the banks of the river Gangai, 
a Buddhist monk visited them, and at his advice they worshipped 
the sacred feet of Buddha, on the hill where the Buddha had for- 
merly taken his stand and preached his religion. By virtue of 
this good deed they are now born as MMbavi and Sutamati. Before 
being instructed in the true Law, you shall have to learn the 
tenets of other religions ; and the taaohers of those faiths may not 
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be willing to impart instruction to you as you are a young girl. I 
shall therefore teach thee the incantations which will enable you 
to assume any form you like or to fly through the air, wherever 
you wish to go. Eest assured that you shall attain the true 
knowledge of Buddha, on the holiest day of the Buddhists.” 
Having said so, she taught the spells to Manimfekalai, and 
ascended to the sky : but returned immediately to the earth and 
said “I have forgotten to teach you one thing more. This 
mortal body is sustained by food. Learn therefore the great 
charm by which you can remain without food.” She then taught 
her the third charm, and then flew away out of her sight.* 

“ After the departure of the goddess, Manim^kalai walked 
about the island, admiring the strange scenery of the sand hills, 
flowery groves and glassy lakes. She had hardly gone the distance 
of a K^vatham when a Buddhist nun appeared before her, and 
enquired “ who art thou noaiden, that appearest on this island 
like a shipwrecked passenger ? ” 

“ In which birth do you ask ?” replied Manim^kalai, “ In 
my former birth I was Lakshmi, wife of Prince Eahula, and in 
this birth, I am Manim^kalai, the daughter of the actress Matha- 
vi. The goddess, whose name I bear, having brought me hither, 
I have learnt my former birth, by worshipping the sacred seat of 
Buddha. May I ask who art thou ?” 

“ Close by this island, in Ratnadvlpa, is the high mountain 
Samantam, on the top of which are the impressions of the sacred 
feet of Buddha, the worshippers of which will be freed from the 
bondage of births. I worshipped the feet and am now returning 
thence. I guard the sacred seat of Buddha in this island, under 
the orders of Indra, the king of the celestials, and my name is 
Deeva-thilakai. Opposite the sacred seat is the tank Gomuki, 
where an alms-bowl which was once the property of Aputra 
comes up to the surface of the water, once a year, on the birth- 
day of Buddha, that is on the day of the 14th Lunar asterism, in 
the month of Idapam. To-day is that auspicious day, and that 
alms-bowl is, I believe, destined for your use. Out of that bowl 
you may give alms to as many as may appear before you, and 
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yet it will ever be full. You may learn further about it from the 
venerable Buddhist Abbot of your Dative city.” 

Manimekalai gladly accompanied Deeva-thilakaiy to the 
tank Gomuki, and as soon as she reverently came round it, 
and stood near the edge, the alms-bowl sprung out of the water 
and entered her hands, v Overjoyed at this miracle, Manimekalai 
praised the Buddha’s sacred feet which were conspicuous by the 
side of the tank, under the shade of a Bodhi tree. Taking 
leave of Beeva-thilakai Manimekalai quitted the island, carrying 
the almsdDOwl in her hand and ascending into the air, flew 
through ■ the sky and descended at . Kavirippaddinam, in the 
presence of her mother, who; was counting the days of her 
separation and -anxiously awaiting her arrival. To her mother, 
and her friend Sutamati, who received her with joy, she related 
her adventures. worship your, feet,” said she at last, you 
who were my elder sisters in our former birth, when we were 
born as the daughters of .Amutapti, ^who: was the wife of king 
Duchchay a and , daughter ' of king Eavivarman. You shall, under 
the guidance of the reverend Abbot of this city, be able to lead a 
pure life.’^ She then went to the residence of the Buddhist Abbot 
accompanied by Mathavi and Sutamati A 

They approached the grey-headed old monk, and bowing 
thrice at his feet, Manimekalai introduced herself, and recounted 
to him all that had transpired from her meeting with Udaya- 
kumara at Uva-vana up to her return from Manipallavam. His 
aged face brightened, and he seemed hardly able to contain his 
joy. ‘‘ I met Duchchayan, king of Eachchayam, again, on iny 
way to the sacred hill of Buddha,” said he with trembling accents, 
and enquired after the welfare of bis queens. He wept bitterly 
and said that Veerai having gone in front of a wild elephant, 
newly caught, was killed by that animal, and Tarai who loved 
her sister dearly, unable to bear her loss, died by throwing herself 
from a lofty terrace. How wonderful ! Like actors who change 
their dress and appear again on the stage in new characters, you 
are re-born and appear before me in your present bodies.’”^ 

"‘Listen, thou maiden!” he continued, to the history of 
Aputra, whose alms-bowl thou carriest. There was a teacher of 
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the Yeim at Varanasi, whose name was Apanchika. ffi 
SMi having proved faithless to him, and afraid of punishment, 
joined a company of pilgrims, who were going to Knmki, and 
while returning from Eum^ri gave birth to a child and abandoned 
it in a dark wood. Attracted by the cries of the babe, a cow 
approached and licked it, and fed it with its milk for seven days. 
A Brahmin from Vayanankodu happened to pass with his wife by 
the wood, and hearing the cry of the infant, he searched for the 
child and found it. Pitying its helpless condition he and his wife 
carried it to their home. He brought up the child as his own son 
and taught him the Vedas and other sacred texts. When he grew 
up into a young man he happened to go into a neighbouring house 
occupied by a Brahmin, and was surprised and grieved to find a 
cow which was tied to a post, lowing piteously like a deer caught 
in a hunter’s net. It was decked with flowers and intended to be 
sacrificed on the next morning. Feeling deep horror for the cruel 
fate that awaited the cow he determined to save it : and in the 
midnight he stole the cow and led it out of the village. His theft 
was however discovered, and the B|:ahinins chased and arrested 
him, and thrashing him soundly, asked him to confess why he 
had stolen the cow. Meanwhile the cow burst from its captors, 
and having gored the master of the sacrifice, fled into the jungle. 
The boy prayed to the Brahmins not to beat him, and asked 
them to tell him why they wanted to kill a harmless cow, which 
had from the day of its birth done no injury to any one : but had 
eaten of the green grass growing on meadows, and had given its 
sweet milk for the use of man. 

Not knowing the sacred books revealed to us by Brahma/’ 
said the Brahmins, you have reviled us. You are verily the son 
of a beast.” 

Asalan was the son of a deer : Siringi was the son of a cow : 
Vrinji was the son of a tiger : Kesakambalam was the son of a fox : 
and these you honor as your sages. Why do you spurn me as 
the son of a beast ? ” retorted the youth. 

I know the birth of this boy,” said one of the Brahmins, in 
indignant tones. ‘‘ He is the son of SMi, the wife of a Vedic 
teacher of Varanasi, who having behaved in a manner unbecom- 
ing a Brahmin woman and afraid of punishment, came away 
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with pilgrims bound to Kum§,ri, and there gave birth to a child, 
near a shepherd’s village, and abandoned it. This boy is that 
child. Touch him not: he is a bastard.” 

“I shall tell you the origin of the Brahmins,” replied the 
boy with a scornful laugh. “ Were not two of your first patri- 
archs the sons of Brahma, by a celestial courtezan ? Is this not 
true ? How can you then speak ill of S41i ? ” 

“ Astounded at these words, his foster father declined to re- 
ceive the youth into his house : and the Brahmins set up a hue 
and cry after him as the thief who had stolen the cow. The 
youth therefore left the Brahmin village and came to the great 
city of Dakshina Mathura, where he begged food from door to 
door, and out of the food so collected he fed the blind and the 
lame, the old and the infirm, and himself ate the remainder. At 
night, he took his bed in the hall outside the temple of Chinta- 
devi, -with his alms-bowl for his pillow ; a beggar in all else, but 
rich in his boundless love for all living creatures.^ 

“ On a dark and rainy night, when he lay fast asleep in the 
temple of Chinta-devi a few beggars who were weary with tra- 
velling arrived there, and being very hungry awoke him and 
asked for food. The poor youth having no food to give was 
greatly distressed. The goddess Chinta-devi then appeared to 
him and handed to him a cup saying, “ Grieve not, but take this 
cup. You will never find it empty though the whole land may 
be famine-strirken.” The youth praised the goddess and receiving 
the cup fed the travellers out of it. The wonderful cup was 
never empty although he fed myriads of poor people who flocked 
to him, owing to the famine then prevailing in the Pandyan 
kingdom. Favourable seasons soon followed, and Aputra found 
that no one came to him for charity. He left Madura and tra- 
velled to other towns in search of poor and starving people. He 
heard from merchants who ■ arrived by sea that there had been 
no rain in Chavakam, and that the inhabitants of that country 
were dying from want of food. Hence he resolved to visit Cha- 
vakam and relieve the distress of the people of that land, and 
went on board a ship bound to Chavakam. As a storm came on 
during the voyage the ship anchored at Mani-pallavam, and 
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Aputra went ashore on the island. Bnt during the night, a 
favorable breeze rose, and the captain set sail, not knowing that 
Aputra was still on the island. The latter finding that the ship 
had sailed away^ and that the island was uninhabited was plunged 
in grief. Annoyed at the thought that his wonderful cup 
will remain useless in his hands, he threw it into the tank 
Gomuki praying that it should appear once a year on the surface 
of the tank, and go into the hands of a pure minded and charit- 
able person. Unwilling to feed alone out of the cup which had 
fed thousands of people, he decided to starve himself to death. 
I happened to visit Mani-pallavam just then and learnt from his 
own mouth his unhappy tale. ^ 

Aputra was reborn in Chavakam in the hermitage of Man- 
muka. The king of that country being childless obtained the 
child from Man-muka and brought him up as heir to his throne. 
In course of time Aputra succeeded his father, and is at present 
king of Chavakam, His miraculous cup should not remain use- 
less in your hands, and you should therefore feed the beggars 
of this city, out of the cup, for there is no greater charity than 
that of feeding the poor.*' 

Manimekalai took leave of the monk reverently, and as de- 
sired by him wished to begin at once thework of charity. When 
she appeared in the street with the alms-bowl in her hand, in the 
attire of a BiJcshuni or religious mendicant, the people passing 
in the street gathered round her, wondering why she who was 
courted by the son of the king should have put on a mendicant's 
garb.* Being a mendicant, she deemed it proper that she 
should first receive alms from a married woman, and going to the 
bouse of Athirai, the wife of a merchant, accepted alms from her 
in the miraculous cup.^ 

She then commenced giving out food from the cup, and the 
first person who received food was Kaya-Ghandikai, wife of a 
Vidyadhara. She had been suffering with a disease which caus- 
ed insatiable craving for food, and this strange malady was cured 
by her eating the meal served out of the cup. She blessed 
Manimekalai most fervently and desired her to go to the 
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Buddbist monastery and feed the poor who collect there in large 
numbers.^ 

Having heard that Manimikalai was in the dress of a 
Bikshimim. mendicant in the Buddhist monastery, her grand- 
Bidtlier Chitrapati w^as in a furious rage. Vowing that she 
would induce prince IJdaya-Kumara to bring back Manimekalai 
in his golden chariot, she hurried to the prince’s palace, accom- 
panied by a few of her servants. Entering the palace, she came 
into the presence of the Prince who was seated on a throne sup- 
ported by shining figures of lions, and fanned with chowries by 
servant maids who were standing on both sides of him. As she 
bowed low at his feet, the Prince enquired with a smile ‘'Are 
Mathavi and Manimekalai still disposed to remain in the 
monastery?^’ 

“ Long life to thee brave Prince,” said Chitrapati. “ Mani- 
mekalai is now in the public hall attached to the monastery 
outside the city. 1 pray you will take her with you and enjoy 
the pleasure of witnessing her skill as an actress.” 

“ When I last saw her in the crystal alcove, she stood with 
her arms folded on her bosom, and her dark eyes seemed to melt 
with love. Her coral lips revealed the lustre of her pearly teeth, 
and her smile thrilled through me. That sweet smile and fairy 
form entered my heart at once never again to leave it. But 
what puzzles me yet is that, on the following night, a goddess 
appeared in my sight and warned me not to think of her. Was 
that a phantom of my imagination, or was it a real goddess that 
warned me so gravely,” said the Prince. 

“ Let not such doubts disturb your mind,” replied Chitra- 
pati, '' surely, you ought to desist, if Manimekalai was a girl born 
in wedlock : but she is an actress trained to display her charms 
on the public stage and to allure and captivate the rich. Need I 
tell you that it is the duty of a king to bring her back to the pro- 
fession to which she was born.” 

Encouraged by Chitrapati, Udaya-kumara mounted his 
chariot, and urging the steeds harnessed to it, arrived in no time 
at the monastery. He saw Manimekalai appearing in her mar- 
vellous beauty, like the divinity of the place, and feeding the poor 
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who flocked to her, out of the alms-bowl in her hand. All his love 
for her seemed to swell in his heart. Going near her, he addressed 
her, with a look of passionate and adoring love, ‘‘ Ah ! You siren 
who has stolen my heart, why do you torment yourself with 
penance, and lead the life of a mendicant? Dearest maid! tell 
me why you wish to be a nun ? ’’ 

“ I shall answer thee,^’ said Manim^kalai who trembled lest 
her own heart should be weak enough to give way to love for him 
who was her dear Rahulan in a former births If thou hast pro- 
fitted by the converse of the wise. Listen ! Knowing that this 
body is the seat of suffering : that it suffers in birth, in disease, 
in old age and in death, I have embraced the life of a nun, what 
more can a woman tell a valiant prince like thee ? If thou feel- 
est the truth of my words, do as thy heart bids thee to do.” 

She then entered the hut which had been occupied by the 
mendicant Kayachandikai, and repeating the incantation by which 
she could transform herself, she assumed the form of Kaya- 
chandikai and returned to the presence of the Prince. He was 
amazed at the disappearance of Manirn^kalai. He searched the 
hut and not finding her there, he vowed that he will not leave 
that place till he sees again the dear girl whose sweet speech and 
surpassing beauty have made him a captive.^ 

A voice proceeding from one of the statues of the temple 
warned him not to make foolish vows. Udaya-kumara was awe- 
struck and did not know what further he ought to do to win 
Manimekalai. The sun had set and the shades of evening were 
growing darker. He quitted the temple therefore reluctantly, 
sighing as his attempt to take Manimekalai with him was un- 
successful. Being certain that the Prince 'would not leave her if 
she appeared in her own form, Manimekalai determined to con- 
tinue in the disguise of the mendicant Kay a-chandikai. She was 
anxious to continue her work of charity, and deeming it proper 
that she should not wait till the poor seek her assistance, but 
should herself search for them and relieve their distress, she w^ent 
to the City Jail, where criminals were confined. With great 
pleasure she entered the building where the unhappy prisoners 
were ill-fed and pinched with hunger ; and began to feed them 
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to their hearts’ contentj. The warders were astonished to see 
that she had only one cup in her hand but was able to feed 
hundreds out of that single cup. They thought it such a wonder 
that they should report it at once to the king and proceeded to 
the palace. The Chola king Ma-van-killi had then gone out for 
a "walk in the royal park with his queen Cheerthy, who was the 
daughter of a king descended from the illustrious Mahabali. 
Followed by the queen’s attendants, the king and the queen 
stepped slowly along the welblaid-out walks admiring the charm- 
ing scenes. They were delighted to see, in a cool spot, a pea- 
cock spreading its gorgeous tail and dancing on the green turf, 
while the cuckoo warbled and the honey bees hummed on the 
wide spreading branches overhead. In a shady bower a female 
monkey was seated on a swing and the male was swinging it. 
The king and queen and her ladies burst out laughing at this 
queer sight, and their merry laughter rang through the park. 
They invited the deer and mountain goats to come near them ; 
and the king pointed out to the queen, the quails and hares that 
fled through the shrubberies, frightened at their approach. They 
ascended the artificial hills and looked at the waterfalls. They 
enjoyed the balmy breeze blowing around the cool grottoes and 
romantic fountains, and wandered through labyrinths. Tired 
with the excursion, the royal party then returned to the palace, 
and the king entered the throne hall. The guards having an- 
nounced that the warders of the City Jail were waiting for an 
audience, the king commanded that they should be admitted. 
They came and, standing at a distance, made a profound obei- 
sance, and said ‘'Long life to thee, Mighty King Ma-van-killi ! 
thou, whose army, led by thy son, routed the forces of the Pandya 
and Ghera in a battle at Kariy^ru ! Know great king that a 
maiden who wandered in this city as a beggar has now visited 
the jail and fed countless people out of a single cnp ! May your 
Eoyal Highness reign for ever.” 

“ Let her come to me, I would be glad to see her,” said the 
king eager to see the maid. The guards led her into the royal 
presence, and she exclaimed, '‘Wise king! may thou be ever 
merciful ! ” 

“ Thou pious maiden 1 Who art thou,” asked the king, “ and 
whence is this miraculous cup? ” 
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“ I am the daughter of a Vidyadhara,” replied the . maiden, 
“I have lived in this city for some time past. This cup which 
was given to me by a goddess has wonderful properties. It has 
cured insatiable hunger ; and it will feed any number of people. 
May Your Majesty prosper for ever.” 

“ What can I do for the young maiden,” enquired the king- 
pleased with her demeanour. 

Emboldened by the king’s courteous enquiry, she said, “ Let 
the City Jail be assigned for a public charity hall, may thou be 
blessed for ever 1 ” 

The monarch graciously acceded to her prayer.^ The 
prisoners were set free and Buddhist monks occupied the prison 
and used it as a charity hall and hospital. These news soon 
reached the ears of Udaya-kumara -who was still infatuated with 
the love of Manimekalai. He determined now to seize her wher- 
ever she may be found outside the monastery, and to convey her 
to his palace in his chariot. With this intention, he entered the 
monastery. Kanchanan, the husband of Kaya-chandikai, who 
had in the meantime come to Pukar in search of his wife, found 
Manimekalai in the disguise of Kaya-chandikai, and believing 
her to be his own wife, he went up to her and fondly asked 
whether she had been cured of her disease, and wondered from 
which God she had obtained the miraculous cup. But Manim^- 
kalai did not care to converse with him : she met prince Udaya- 
kumara however, and to him she addressed a few words of wis- 
dom. “Mark this aged matron, thou Prince ! ” said she pointing 
to an old woman “her tresses which were once raven black are 
now turned grey; her shining forehead is now wrinkled: her 
arched brows are now shrunk like dry shrimps : the eyes bright 
as the lotus are now dim and dropping rheum : her pearl-like 
teeth are now decayed and lustreless: her coral lips have lost 
their colour : such is woman’s beauty ” she spoke in this strain 
and tried to turn the prince’s thoughts from the fleeting objects 
of worldly desire, to things of eternal moment for his spiritual 
welfare. Kaya-chandikai’s husband, who followed Manimfekalai, 
was fired with jealousy at seeing his wife indifferent to himself, 
but anxious to engage the attention of the prince. He resolved 
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therefore to watch her coaduct further and concealed himself 
in a dark corner of fche temple. Udaya-kumara was now 
convinced that Manirnekalai herself was in the disguise of Kaya- 
chandikai, but could not understand why Kanchanan dogged her 
steps, and he too made up his mind to observe their behaviour 
at night. He returned therefore quietly to his palace and at 
midnight came out alone and entered the temple. The 
perfumes on his person however spread through the temple and 
revealed his presence to Kanchanan who was awake. Finding 
that it was the Prince who stole into the temple at that late hour, 
his worst fears regarding his wife’s constancy were confirmed. 
He got up wild with jealousy and drawing his sword beheaded 
the Prince upon the spot. He then attempted to enter the room 
where Manirnekalai was asleep ; but a voice from one of the 
images warned him not to enter the apartment. It said, “Your 
wife Kaya-chandikai, cured of her disease, went in search of you 
and died o.) the Vindhya hills. Although Udaya-kumara has 
now paid his life as a penalty for his former sins, you have 
committed a great sin in murdering him, and the effect of this 
sin will not leave you.” Hearing these words, Kanchanan left 
the temple gloomy and disheartened.^ Manirnekalai who had 
awoke and overheard the words of warning uttered by the spirit, 
rushed out of her room, crying in tones of deep anguish, “Oh 
my beloved ! for whom I mounted the funeral pyre, when you 
died of a snake-bite in your former birth ; for whom my heart 
yearned when I saw you first in the Uva-vana: for whom I 
assumed the disguise of Kaya-chandikai to instruct you in 
wisdom and to lead you in the path of virtue. Alas! have you 
fallen a victim to the swotd of the Jealous Vidyadhara.? ” Crying 
thus, she was about to. approach the corpse of her lover, when 
she heard the voice of the same spirit cautioning her, “ Don’t 
go, don’t go, young maiden I ” said the spirit. “He was your 
husband and you were his wife in many former births. Do not 
give way to your passions, you who .seek release from the prison 
house of re-births ! ” 

“I worship thee, wise spirit !” said Manimfekalai, “know- 
est thou why he was bitten by a snake in his former birth, and 
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now killed by the sword of the Vidyadhara ? If you do know it^ 
tell me graciously so that it may console my sorrowing heart.” 

Listen to me maiden!” the spirit replied. ''In your 
former birth, when Brahma-dharma was preaching the Law, 
you wished to feast him on a certain day, and asked your cook to 
be ready by early dawn. But when he came in the morning and 
tripped and fell on the cooking utensils and broke them, enraged 
at his carelessness, your husband killed the cook. It is that sin 
that still haunts you. I shall now tell you what is to happen to 
you in the future. Hearing of the murder of his spn, the king 
will cast you into prison, but the queen will intercede for you, 
and releasing you from jail, will keep you with her. The vener- 
able Buddhist monk will then plead for you with the queen, 
and you will be set at liberty. You will then go to Aputra, who 
is now king of Chavakam, and with him you will again visit 
Manipallavarn. Leaving that island, you will in the guise of a 
monk visit Vanji, and there learn the tenets of other religions. 
You will then proceed to Kanchi and feed the poor during a 
famine in that city. There you will meet the Buddhist abbot 
and from him you willlearn the Buddhist doctrine and become a 
nun. In future births, you will be born as a man in Uttara 
Magadha and eventually become one of the foremost and favorite 
disciples of Buddha.” Knowing her future, Manim^kalai was 
greatly relieved in mind and deeply thankful to the spirit.^ 

On the following morning, the visitors to the temple of 
Champa-pati saw the corpse of Udaya-kumara and reported it to 
the monks of Chakra-valak-k6ddam. They questioned Mani- 
jn^kalai, and having ascertained from her, how and by whom he 
had been killed, they concealed the prince’s body in a separate 
room and proceeded to the palace. Having obtained permission 
through the guards, they appeared before the Chola king who 
was seated on his throne, majestic like Indra. " Hail monarch I 
may thy reign be prosperous ! may all thy days be happy 1 ” said 
one of the monks, " even in former days, many men have died in 
this city for the women they loved. When Parasurama was 
killing all the kings of Jambu-dweepa, in days of old, Kanthan 
then reigning at Pukar, deemed it prudent to conceal himself 


1 Ibid., Canto xxi. 


and left the Mngd illegitimate sod, Kakanthan, 

who bemg the son of a courtezan could not succeed to the crown, 
and therefore would not be attacked by Parasurama. Kakan- 
than’s son, having made an immodest proposal to the wife of a 
Brahmin who was returning alone through the city gate, after 
bathing in the Kaveri, was killed by his father. Another son 
of the same king was also killed by the father, for having insulted 
similarly a chaste and beautiful woman who was the daughter of 
a merchant.*’ 

‘/Is there any misfortune of the kind which has occurred 
now? ” enquired the king : and the monk related to him that 
Prince Uday4-kumara had been of late courting Manimekalai 
although she had become a nun : that to avoid him she assumed 
the shape of K43^a-chandikai : and that the husband of the latter 
killed the prince out of jealousy, as he attempted to enter his 
wife’s apartment at midnight. The king was shocked and grieved 
to hear of the melancholy end of his son, and looking at his prime- 
minister, Choliya-en^ti, said, “ The punishment that I should 
have meted out to my wayward son, has been inflicted by 
Kanchanan. Let the prince’s body be cremated at once and the 
daughter of the actress be confined in prison,”^ 

The Queen, Baja-maha-devi, bereaved of her beloved prince 
was disconsolate. She was however bent on taking revenge on 
Manimekalai for having been the cause of her son’s death, .and 
said to the king that it was unjust to confine in prison a pious and 
intelligent maiden like Manimekalai. The king having consented 
to her release, she sent for Manimekalai and directed her to lodge 
with her in the palace. She then plotted to disgrace Manimekalai, 
and inviting an illiterate youth gave him a handful of gold coins, 
and told him to seduce Manimekalai, whom she also tried to 
render unconscious by administering drugs. But Manimekalai 
was unaffected by the drugs, and assumed the form of a man, when 
the youth came to her ; and he fled out of the city, afraid that the 
Queen had attempted to entrap him in some dangerous intrigue. 
The Queen then shut up Manimekalai in a room, on the pretence 
that she was unwell, and gave her no food. Manimekalai repeated 
the incantation which could save her from hunger, and remained 
' i Ibid., Canto xxii. 
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as lively as ever. Disconcerted in all her attempts, and astonished 
to find that ManimSkalai was not in the least affected by want of 
food, the queen was now convinced that she was a virtuous and 
saintly character. She prayed for ManimSkalai’s pardon for 
having persecuted her under the belief that she was the cause 
of her son’s death. Manimekalai who was ready to forgive 
her said, “ When you were Queen Nilapati in your former birth, 
yOur son Rahula died, bitten by a venomous snake, and I 
who was then his wife gave up my life on his funeral pyre. 
Your son had in a fit of rage killed his cook in his previous 
birth, and the effect of this sin reacted on him now and he was 
murdered by the Vinchayan.” She related further to the Queen 
all the events that occurred since she met prince Udayakumara 
at Uva-vana and explained to her how she was able to preserve 
her life, with the help of the spells taught to her by the Goddess 
of the ocean, notwithstanding the persecutions of the Queen. 
“ I could have with the aid of my spells, gone out of the prison, 
but I did not do so ; because, I wished to stay and console you, 
who are the mother of my departed lover. Those only know 
true happiness who never cease to love all sentiment beings.” 
Consoled with these words, the Queen rose and made a profound 
obeisance to Manimekalai, but the latter would not allow her to 
do so. “ You are the mother of my husband in a former birth : 
and now you are the great Queen of the Monarch of this land. 
It is not proper that you should bow to me,” she said and bowed 
low to her in return.^ 

Chitrapati who had heard of the murder of Prince Udaya- 
kumara and of the imprisonment of her grand-daughter Mani- 
mekalai and her subsequent release, went to the palace and 
falling at the feet of the Queen represented to her all her mis- 
fortunes, and implored that Manimekalai be restored to her. 
But the Queen informed her that Manimekalai hated intensely 
the life of a courtezan, and would not therefore reside with her 
hereafter. Meantime Matbavi accompanied by the Buddhist 
abbot also sought an audience of the Queen. When they saw 
the venerable monk, the Queen and her attendants rose and went 
forward, to receive him. The Queen greeted him respectfully, 


* Cianto xxiii. 
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and having led him to a seat, washed his feet, and courteously 
said, “ It is my good fortune that you are pleased to pay me this 
visit, although this short walk must have given your aged feet 
no little pain. May you be blessed with health for many years 
to come ! ” 

“ Listen to me Queen ! ’’ said the monk “ although my life is 
devoted to religion, I am now like the setting sun.” He then 
began an eloquent exposition of the teachings of Buddha regard- 
ing the cause of birth, ignorance, good and evil deeds and 
their consequences. He exhorted the Queen and all who listened 
to him to keep in the path of virtue: and turning to Mani- 
mSkalai, he said, “ you young maid, who know yourformer birth ! 
you shall have to learn first the doctrines of other creeds, and 
then I shall teach you the principles of Buddhism.” As he rose 
to depart, Manim6kalai bowing at his feet, said “If I stay any 
longer in this city, every one will curse me as one who caused 
the death of the king’s son. I shall therefore visit the country 
of Aputra : thence I shall go to Manipallavam, and to Vanji 
where a temple, has been erected to Kannaki.” Looking at her 
mother and grandmother, she said, “ my dear relatives! be not 
concerned about my safety,” and left them. Proceeding to the 
temple of Champa-pati, she worshipped the Goddess, and flying 
tlirough the air, descended in a grove in Chavakam,* outside 
the great city of the king, who is a descendant of Indra. She 
saluted a monk, who was living in that grove, and asked “ what 
is the name of this city and who is its ruler ? ” The monk replied 
“ This is Naga-puram, and the reigning king is Punya-raja, 
son of Bhoomichandra. Prom the day of the birth of this king, 

1 Cha^aka or CUvaka-dvlpa is the island of Snintea. The king of Chfivaka 
appears to have ruled over also Java and the small islands adjacent to Sumatra. 
Ptolemy speaks of the Greater and Lesser Ohavaka, referring to Sumatra and Java. 
I have not been able to identify Sagapura, because the informatiou available 
reglrdinv Sumatra is at present very scanty. The most important seaport on the 
Bast Coast which traded formerly with the Coromandel Coast is Sri Indrapnra- It 
is the capital of a kingdom. See J. Anderson’s Acheen and Coast of Sumatra,, pp. 
231 and 172 Dr B. Heyney’s Account of India and Sumatra, pp. 395 and 396. 
That Buddhism and Brahminism spread to Sumatra and Java, at a very early 
period, is attested beyond a doubt by extensive remams of ancient temples and 
sculptures on these islands. 
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the rain has never failed, and harvests have been plentiful, and 
no pestilence has visited this country.” * 

Soon after the king happened to visit the monk Bharma** 
sravaka, with his family, to listen to his preaching of the Law. 
Surprised to find a young and beautiful maiden in the company 
of the monk, he enquired who is this maiden of matchless beauty, 
who seems to be a mendicant and listens to the preaching of the 
Dharma?'’ One of the king’s officers replied, '‘ There is none^ ^ ^ ^ 

equal to this maiden in all Jambu-dvipa. I learnt the history i 

of this maid when I went in a ship to Kavirip-paddinara and 
paid a friendly visit to the Chola-king Killi-valavan. The 
Buddhist monk then told me all about this maid. She is now 
come here from that city.” 

"The alms-bowl which once belonged to you is now in my 
hands,” said Manimfikalai to the great astonishment of the king. 

" You do not remember your former birth, nor do you know your 
present birth. Unless you worship the seat of Buddha at Mani- 
pallavam you cannot understand the nature of this prison of 
re-births. I would advise you to come there.” She then quitted 
the city, and flew through the air to Mani-pallavam. The king 
returned to his palace and learnt from his foster mother, Queen 
Amara-sundari, that he was not her son but was born in the 
hermitage of the Buddhist monk, and that the late king Bhoomi- 
chandra obtained him from the monk, and, brought him up as 
his own son. Having thus ascertained the truth of Mani- 
mfekalai^s statement, he was anxious to lay down the crown, and 
to lead the life of a recluse. He disclosed his intention to his 
minister Jana-mitra, who being alarmed at the sudden change 
which had come over the monarch’s mind, said, " My king ! may 
thou live for ever ! Before you were born, this kingdom suffered 
from severe famine for twelve long years, mothers abandoned 
their babes, and myriads of people died of starvation. Like rain 
in the midst of scorching summer, you were born, and from that 
time forward showers have fallen in due season, crops have been 
abundant, and none felt the want of food. If you leave this 
country, I fear our prosperity will vanish and famine will again 
appear in the land. Tenderness to other lives is the first duty 

1 Ibid., Canfco xxiV. 




preached by the great Buddha. You seem to forget this duty 
•which you owe to your subjects.’’ 

‘^ Anyhow I am so eager to visit Mani-pallavam that I will 
not be satisfied unless I go there. You ought to look after the 
Government and the palace for the period of a month/’ said the 
king, and commanded at once that arrangements be made for his 
voyage. As soon as a ship vras ready, he went on board, and 
with favourable winds, the ship a.rrived at Mani-pallavam. 
Manimekalai received the king with sincere pleasure, and took 
him to the sacred seat of Buddha. The king reverently went 
round the seat and worshipped it, and at once, his former birth 
came to his recollection as clear as if it had been reflected in a 
mirror. ‘‘ I know my former birth and my sorrow is removed,” 
exclaimed the king, ** Thou Goddess of Learning ! of Lakshina** 
Mathura in the Tamil-Iand : on a rainy night when a number 
of beggars came to me, at thy shrine, for food, and I was at a 
loss to find meals for them, you were pleased to place in my 
hands a miraculous cup out of which any number of people 
could be fed. Ever in my future births I shall worship thee 
as I have done in the past,” He then left the seat with Mani- 
mekalai and rested in the shade of a Pminai tree. Deepa-thilakai, 
the guardian deity of the sacred seat, appeared before them and 
accosted the king. Welcome ! thou pious man who brought 
the wonderful cup and died on this island. Behold the skeleton 
of thy former body which lies at the foot of yonder tree, under a 
heap of sand thrown up by the waves of the sea.” She then 
addressed Manimekalai as follows : Thou good maid, who 

now holds the miraculous cup in thy hand ! your native city has 
been destroyed by an eruption of the sea. I shall tell you the 
cause of the calamity, Peeli-valai, the daughter of the king 
of Naga-nad, visited this island with her son, to worship the 
Buddha’s seat, which bad been placed here by Indra. When 
she was staying here, a ship belonging to a merchant of Kavirip- 
paddinam happened to anchor at the island. The princess having 
ascertained that the ship was to sail to Kavirip-paddinam, en- 
trusted to the merchant’s care her son, to be taken to bis father, 
the Chola-king Killi-valavan. The merchant received the prince 
with great pleasure on board his ship, and sailed immediately. 
But violent winds wrecked the ship on an adjacent coast at 


midnight, and the merchant and some of the crew who escaped 
reported the sad occurrence to the king. Killi-vala van went 
in search of his son and neglected to perform the annual 
festival in honor of Indra. The goddess of the ocean enraged at 
this insult to the king of the gods, sent a huge sea-wave, which 
submerged Kavirip-paddinam. The venerable Buddhist monk 
accompanied by M4thavi and Sutamati has gone to Vanchi, and 
you should go there and meet them."' The goddess then 
departed, and the king desirous of seeing the body in which he 
was previously born, scooped out the sand at the spot indicated 
by the goddess and discovered a skeleton in perfect order. At the 
sight of this skeleton, the king fainted, and Manim^kalai 
comforted him by telling him that she came to his City and 
invited him to the island, in the hope that after learning his 
former birth, he will be the model of a pious and good king, and 
establish his fame throughout the many islands over which he 
rules. If kings themselves wish to turn monks who will help 
the poor ? ” she said. “ Eemember ! true charity is to. give food 
and clothing and shelter to living beings.'’ 

Whether in my own country, or in other lands, I shall 
perform the charity which you have indicated. You have 
reformed me by giving me a knowledge of my former births. 
How can I part from you who have been so kind to me ? ” replied 
the king. 

Grieve not for this parting.. Your kingdom calls for thee 
and your presence is needed there. Eeturn therefore at once on 
board your ship. I shall go to Vanchi " said Manim^kalai and 
flew into the air.^ 

She arrived at Yanchi and visited the temple erected in 
honor of her father Kovilan and step-mother Kannaki.-' 
Having worshipped them she changed her form to that of a 
monk, and inspected every temple and hall and platform where 
men devoted to religion were congregated. She sought instruc- 
tion from the professors of the Vedic, Saiva, Vaishnava, Ajivaka, 
Nirgrantha, Sankya^, Vaiseshika and Lokayata religions.® 
She met Kovilan’s father who had become a Buddhist monk, 
and from him she learnt that the Buddhist abbot of Pukar bad 

i Ibid., Canto xxv. ^ Ibid., Canto xxvi, ^ Ibid., Canto xxvii. 
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left Vanchi and gone to Eanchi. Her grandfather advised her 
to go to Kanchi and feed the poor of that city, as a famine was 
raging in that part of the country. She took her miraculous 
cup and flew through the air to Kanchi, and visited the Buddhist 
Chaitya which had been built by king Killi, the younger brother 
of Eilli-valavan. Her arrival having been reported to the king by 
his oflicers, he visited her accompanied by all his ministers. 
“ Thou pious maid ! ” said the king “ my kingdom groans under 
a severe drought, and I am glad therefore that thou hast appear- 
ed with this wonderful cup. I have built a tank and planted a 
grove just like those at Mani-pallavam,” and pointed out the 
place to her. At her request, the, king built a sacred seat for 
Buddha, and temples for the goddesses Deepa-thilakai and Mani- 
m^kalai. She then fed all the deformed and aged and destitute 
persons who came to her. The Buddhist monk arrived later 
on, with MAthavi and her friend Sutamati : and Manim^kalai 
received them with every mark of respect and feasted them.^ 
Then she sat at the feet of the venerable abbot and learnt the 
doctrines of Buddha.** When she was convinced that the 
doctrines w’ere true, and was prepared to take refuge in the 
threefold gem, the Buddha, Dharma and Sangha, the monk 
initiated her further in the duties of a nun, and she was admitted 
into the order, with due ceremony, amidst a grand display of 
lights.® _ 

I Ibid., Canto xxviii. “ Ibid., Oaiito xxix. ^ Ibid., Canto xxx. 
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OHAPTEE. 

Tamil Poems and Poets. 

xinother poetical work of this period which deserves special 
mention is the Kalith-thokai.‘ It consists of 150 love songs 
composed in the Kali metre, said to have been collected by Nali- 
anthiivanar, a Professor of Tamil in the city of Madura. The 
names of the authors of these songs have not been recorded, but 
judging from the varying style of the verses, and the different 
scenes described in them, it appears most probable that all of 
them are not the production of one and the same author. The 
songs are rnostly in the form of a dialogue, the speakers being 
chiefly a lady, her servant maid, and her lover. They are remark- 
able for a refined sentiment of chaste and chivalrous love which 
runs through most of them, so difierent from the gross sensuality 
which pervades the amatory poems composed in Tamil in later 
periods. The love scenes described in them depict most vividly 
the social relations between the sexes, and the mode of courtship 
and marriage peculiar to the Tamils. Some of the scenes are as 
follow : — A youth going out a-hunting, meets a maiden who is 
seated on a swing in a shady grove, or bathing in a stream, or 
mounted on a loft in a cornfield and engaged in scaring away the 
birds which come to steal the corn, and struck with her beauty 
he visits the place frequently on pretence of following game. If 
he finds favor in the lady's eyes, she allows him to visit her at her 
house, to take long walks with her, to accompany her to the river 
and even to assist her in her toilet,^ and finally he marries her. 
If however the lady is very coy and does not encourage his suit, 
he speaks to the lady’s' maid, praises her mistress’ exceeding 
beauty and beseeches her aid to procure a meeting. The maid 
gently broaches the subject to her mistress.® She tells her with 
pride of the noble look of the youthful and handsome stranger 

1 The Kalifeh-tbokai was pnhlishod in prinh bj Rai Bahadur C. W*Tamotharam 
Rillai in ihe year 1887. 

2 Kalifcli-thokai, 76* 

3 Ibid., 47, 
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who is smitten by her charms. The lovers meet in a grove 
outside the village in which she resides, at first during the day; 
but later on they have stolen interviews at night. ^ The lover 
proposes to the father of the lady to marry his daughter, a id 
obtains his consent, or he informs the lady that they must separ- 
ate at least for a time, as he has to go on a distant journey. The 
lady’s maid tries to persuade him to stay : she warns him of the 
dangers of the road which is infested by wild beasts and robbers 
more cruel than wild animals. She asks him to remember that 
youth is flieeting : that it returns to no man ; and that it is the 
season for enjoying the pleasures of life. She relates to him how 
sorry her mistress is if he absents himself from the trysting place 
even a single day, and expresses the fear that she may die of grief 
if her lover deserts her. If he is still determined to go, the lady 
entreats him to take her with him ; but he pleads that timid and 
delicate as she is, she cannot undertake a long and difficult 
journey. She replies that, even in the forest, the hind follows the 
stag. “ I shall neither eat nor drink, but ever thinking of thee, 
I shall die,” says she, “ my heart is now a captive in thy bosom : 
keep it and let it not return to me lest it cause me grief ” * 
He is silenced, and the lady elopes with her lover. The 
mother of the young lady going in search of her, enquires of the 
pilgrims whom she meets, whether they had seen a girl following 
a young man on the road. The pilgrims console her with the 
.advice that her daughter had not acted improperly in having 
eloped with the youth who loved her. “Of what use is the 
pearl ” they say, “ to the sea in which it was born ? Of what use 
is the sandal to the mountain on which it grew ? Of what use is 
the coral to the reef on which it was formed ? They are useful 
only to those who would wear them. Even so, has thy daughter 
gone with the young man of her choice.” ® After some days’ 
absence, the daughter returns to her mother’s house accompanied 
by her lover, and the youthful couple are married with the usual 
rites. If the lover hastily departs on a long journey in the service 
of the king, the lady is distracted. She gives up the society of her 
friends. She laughs and weeps by turns, She fancies that her 
sorrow is shared even by the inanimate objects around her : the 


sea moans, the sand hills shiver : the leaves on the trees droop, and 
she feels like a ship-wrecked sailor at sea, who sees no means of 
escape.* She sees the Havu put forth its crimson flowers, and the 
Kongu its flowers of gold, and all the trees on the river banks in 
blossom : the honey bees hum and fit about busily from flower to 
flower : the cuckoo warbles : and all nature is gay : but her 
heart is sad as her lover is still absent.® She dreams that her 
lover had returned to her and that, touched by her sad look, he 
knelt at her feet and prayed to be forgiven : that she playfully 
struck him with her flower garlands ; and that he begged with 
trembling accents to know what offence he had committed. She 
is therefore cheerful on the next morning ; hoping that she should 
soon meet her lover.® Her maid recalls to her mind the noble 
qualities of her lover and assures her that he will not forsake 
her.* ^ 

I have given a brief summary of four of the larger poems of 
this period, viz., Muppal, Ohilapp-athikaram, Mani-m^kalai, and 
.Kalith-thokai. The smaller poems may be conveniently men- 
tioned under the names of their authors, which I shall give in 
the order of their date. 

Kalaih-thalai (A.D. 30 — 60) was a war bard attached to the 
court of the Chera king. He was present in the battle in which 
both the contending kings Cheral-Athan and the Ghola Killi fell 
mortally wounded. Subsequently he was present in the battle 
of Vennil in which another Cheral-Athan was defeated by Kari- 
kal Ghola. The poet Kapilar speaks of him as an older poet and 
states that the town of Araiyam, the capital of Irunko VM, was 
destroyed as that prince did not honor Kalath-thalai. Six stan- 
zas composed by this bard are preserved in the Purananuru.® 

Uriththirank-kminanar (A.D. 40 — 70) was the author of two 
poems, Perumpanarrup-padai and Padinappalai. The former was 
composed about A.D. 60, when Thirayan, King of Kanchi, was in 
possession of the Ghola kingdom. Though professedly a panegy- 
ric on king Thirayan it partakes more of the nature of a pastoral 
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» Ibid., 128. 

* Ibid., 150. 

^ Furan^num 6*3, 65, 270, 288, 289, 368. 
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pepper ; the toll-gates guarded by soldiers : the villages inhabited 
by hunters, shepherds and farmers : the seaports which were 
crowded with ships and the capital city of Kanchi. The latter 
poem appears to have been written about the year A.D. 70, when 
Karikal Chola was settled on his throne and was already the 
father of several children.' The poem is in praise, of Kavirip- 
paddinam, the capital city of Karikal Ohola. Jt .describes at 
length the fertile region watered by the Kaviri ; the fields and 
groves around the city : the sea-port and its spacious wharfs : 
the market place and its wide avenues : the fortifications of the 
city and the prowess and victories of the King Tiru-m4valavan 
alias Kllrikaf Chola. 

M-iidath'thd'uiak-Kanrdyar (A.D. 60-90) composed the poem 
Porunar4rrup-padai in praise of KArikal Ohola. He alludes to 
the escape of K4rikal from prison -while young : his victory at 
the battle of Yennil : his subsequent career as a king and war- 
rior : and his courteous and generous treatment of the bards and 
minstrels who visit his Court. 

Kapilar fA.D. 90-130) was a Brahmin by birth and a poet 
by profession. He resided” for s^ime time at the Court of the 
Chera King Athan, who married the daughter of K4rikal Ohola 
and the king was so pleased with; him that he bestowed on the 
poet several villages as a free gift.^ Attracted by the fame of 
PAri who was noted for his liberality to poets, he visited that ^ 
chieftain and vi^as soon installed m bis favorite bard and boon 
companion. Being a jwrfect maatOT in the art of flattery he was 
I' cscneral favorite wherever he went. The verses which he has 
left in praise of his patrons, show that he had a wonderful 
facility of expression and subtlety of thought which enabled bim 
to compose felicitous verses extolling the bravery and generosity 
of his patrons, apparently with perfect truth, but in fact, ia a 
highly exaggerated strain. After the death of P4ri, he took his 
daughters to be married to Yichchik-kon and Irunko-vel ; but 
not succeeding in his mission, hdKestowed the girls on Brahmins, 

* to *10* 


sea moans, the sand hills shiver : the leaves on the trees droop, and 
she feels like a ship-wrecked sailor at sea, who sees no means of 
escape.' She sees the Ilavu put forth its crimson flowers, and the 
Kongu its flowers of gold, and all the trees on the river banks in 
blossom : the honey bees hum and fit about busily from flower to 
flower: the cuckoo warbles : and all nature is gay : but her 
heart is sad as her lover is Still absent.® She dreams that her 
lover had returned to her and that, touched by her sad look, he 
knelt at her feet and prayed to be forgiven : that she playfully 
struck him with her flower garlands ; and that he begged with 
trembling accents to know what offence he had committed. She 
is therefore cheerful on the next morning ; hoping that she should 
soon meet her lover.^ Her maid recalls to her mind the noble 
qualities of her lover and assures her that he will not forsake 
her.* 

I have given a brief summary of four of the larger poems of 
this period, vk., Muppal, Ohilapp-athikaram, Mani-mikalai, and 
Kalith-thokai. The smaller poems may be conveniently men- 
tioned under the names of their authors, which I shall give in 
the order of their date. 

Kalaih-thalai (A.D. 30 — 60) was a war bard attached to the 
court of the Chera king. He was present in the battle in which 
both the contending kings Cheral-Athan and the Chola Killi fell 
mortally wounded. Subsequently he was present in the battle 
of Vennil in which another Cheral-Athan was defeated by Kari- 
kal Chola. The poet Kapilar speaks of him as an older poet and 
states that the town of Araiyam, the capital of Irunko-Y^l, was 
destroyed as that prince did not honor Kalath-thalai. Six stan- 
zas composed by this bard are preserved in the Purananuru.® 

Uriththirank-kannanar (A.D. 40 — 70) was the author of two 
poems, Perumpanarrup-padai and Padinappalai. The former was 
composed about A.D. 50, when Thirayan, King of Kanchi, was in 
possession of the Chola kingdom. Though professedly a panegy- 
ric on king Thirayan it partakes more of the nature of a pastoral 
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poem, and describes the various ^enes in the territory of that 
king, such as the long lines of bullock carts in which. salt dealers 
travel with their families : caravans of asses carrying sacks of 
pepper : the toll-gates guarded by soldiers : the villages inhabited 
by huniiers, shepherds and farmers : the seaports which were 
crowded with ships and the capital city of Kanchi. The latter 
poem appears to have been written about the year A.D. 70, when 
Karikal Chola was settled on his throne and was already the 
father of several children. The poem is in praise, of Kavirip- 
paddinam, the capital city of Ktirikal Ohola. It .describes at 
length the fertile region w'atered by the Kaviri : the fields and 
groves around the city ; the sea-port and its spacious wharfs : 
the market place and its wide avenues : the fortifications of the 
city and the prowess and victories of the King Tiru-mfivalavan 
alias .Kdrikal Chola. 

Mudath-thdmak-Kanuiyar (X.D. 60-90) composed the poem 
Porunar4rrup.padai in praise of Kllrikal Chola. He alludes to 
the eijcape of Kirikal from prison '.-jvhile young : his victory at 
the battle of Vennil : his subsequent career as a king and war- 
rior : and his courteous and generous treatment of the bards and 
minstrels who visit his Court. 

Kafilar fA.D. 90-130) was a Brahmin by birth and a poet 
by profession . He resided for SE>me time at the Court of the 
Cbera King Atlian, who married the daughter of K4rikal OhOla i 
and the king was so pleased with him that he bestowed on the 
poet several villages as a free gifl^ Attracted by the fame of 
PAri who was noted for his liberality to poets, he visited that 
chieftain and v/as soon installed as his favorite bard and, boon 
companion. BAiMg a perfect wuiat« in the art of flattery he was 
A' eoneral Savorite wherever he went. The verses which he has 
left in praise of his patrons, show that he had a wonderful 
facility of expression and subtlety of thought which enabled him 
to compose felicitous verses extolling the bravery and generosity 
of his patrons, apparently with perfect truth, but in fact* in a < 
highly exaggerated strain. .4fter the death of PAri, he took Ms 
daughters to be married to ¥ichchik-koa and Irunko-vel ; but 

not succeeding in his mission, he-^estowed the girls on Brahmins, 

— — — — ^ . ' . 

Faihira|)p-pafct% 61 to 70* 



aad starved himseli to death -QttwiUiag to survive his generous 
patron Pari.* His poem Perunk-Kurinchi narrates a story 
of love among the hill tribes in Tamilakam : I- ’ 

been composed for the instruction of an Aryan King 
Another poem compoi 
didactic poem coni 
things in each stanza 
as a specimen ( 

“ Bitter is 


and is said to have 
Erahasta. 

--posed by him entitled Innanarpatu is a 
sisting of 40 stanzas treating of four unpleasant 
Three of the stanzas are translated below 
of the work; — 

i (life) to those y?ho do not worship the feet of the 
thcee^yed god (Siva). Bitter is it not to pray to' the fair god 
(Baladeva) whose flag bears the device in gold of a palmyra palm. 
Bitter is it to forget the god (Vishnu) who wields the Chakra. 
Even so is (life) bitter to those who do not adore the god who is 
armed with the lance (Mirruga)^ — (Stanza I.) 

’ “ Bitter is it to witness the distress of a friend. Bitter is it to 
see the pride of a foe. Bitter is it to reside in a town which is not 
fortified. Even so is it bitter to gamble with the dice.— (Stanza 26.) 

" Bitter is the folly of lusting after another’s wife. Bitter is 
the beai’ing of a cowardly king on the battle-field. Bitter is it 
to riido a fiery steed without a saddle. Even so bitter is the work 
mtdert ak^by a slothful man. — (Stanza 89.)” 

,, , , ; i hundred verses composed by him form part of the Aink- 
kbruritirui and ten of his vemes in praise of the king Cheral- 
Athan are included in the Pathirrup-pattu. He was present at 
; the convocation of poets at the court of Ugra Pandya at Madura 
when Tiruvalluvar first recited his Mupp4l, and warmly approved 
of |hi. work. He visited the Malayam&n K&ri at Mulloor.® 
eotnpany with the poets Paranar, Arisll-Kilir and Perunk- 
kunrur-kiI4r, he paid a visit also to Nedli and Vekun^ the chief of 
the Aviyar, who were' famous in his time as patrons ojT poet&“ 

' As ’spce.l'feiens of his eulogistic verses I give below two of the 
^mzas composed by him in praise of his patrons P4ri and the 
Cheta Eng Athan. 

Most generous P4ri 1 Lord of the land-of mountains, where 
jack-fruits as large -as drums, tom open by monkeys', serve as 

• 300, 301, 30* and 286* 

5 Ibid . in to 124. 


food for liunters of the Kurava tribe ! Thou wert really uo friend 
of mine, but an enemy, during the many years that thou 
supported me, for, out of my intense love of thee, I would have 
gladly died with thee: but thou prevented it; and having 
survived thee, I feel I have not been faithful to thee. Yet, I 
pray that in the next world, I may enjoy thy friendship for ever, 
as I did in this world.” ^ 

Thou wouldst obey none but Brahmins. Distinguished for 
dauntless bravery, thou fearest nothing but to offend thy friends. 
Thy perfumed breast on which the bow ever rests, throbs 
before none but beautiful women. Thou wouldst not be false 
to thy promise even if the earth should change its position. 
Swift and terrible as the thunderbolt which shakes hillocks to 
their base, thou hast with thy valiant Tamil soldiers, routed 
the armies of thy two rival kings, and won thy laurels as a war- 
rior : and now thou hast added to thy triumphs by conquering 
my poverty. Thou, Chelvak-ko ! scion of the Cheralas ! If good 
deeds are rewarded on this earth which is surrounded by the 
mighty ocean, Thou, Athan ! wilt prosper for countless thousands 
of years ! and be blessed in all thy undertakings !” ® 

An elegant versifier, an amiable companion, and a consum- 
mate courtier, he was beloved alike by his patrons and brother 
poets. No poet of this ancient period, except Tiruvalluvar, 
appears to have been so popular as Kapilar, if we are to judge 
by the many complimentary allusions to him in the verses of con- 
temporary authors. Nakkirar speaks of him as the eloquent 
and famous Eapilan who is praised by many throughout the 
world.”^ Pornntil-ilankkiranar refers to him as ‘‘the learned 
and famous Kapilan, whose elegant verses are full of deep 
meaning”:*' and Marokattu-Nappasalaiyar alludes to him as 
“the pure minded Brahmin who has sung thy praises so fully 
that other minstrels have nothing new to say,** while addressing 
Kari, the Malayaman.^ 

NahMrar (A.D. 100 — 130) was the son of a schoolmaster of 
Madura. He alludes in his poems to the Chola kings Karik^I 
and Killi-valavan, the Pandyan king Nedun-cheliyan and the 

^ Ibid., 236. 2 pathirupp-patfcw, 63. ^ AkanaamU, 78, 

^ Parananiiru, 63. ® Ibid,, 126, 
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Oliem king V4na-varmmau alias Athan. Only two of his poems 
are now extant, Tiru-murugaruppadai and Nedii-nal-vadai. 
In the former he praises Mnrnga, the god of war who had six 
faces and twelve arms, and who was worshipped at Parank- 
Kunrii, Alaivdi, Avinan-kudi, Erakam, and Palam-ntir-cholai. 
In the latter poem the long winter night at Madura is described. 
The chill north wind blows through the groves of areca-palms, 
and down the broad streets of Madura. Windows and doors are 
bolted and closed to keep out the cold air, and , fires are lit in 
bed rooms. In the Pandya’s palace, the queen lies sleepless on 
her couch thinking of her lord who had gone with his army to 
fight with neighbouring kings, and tears fill her eyes and trickle 
down her cheeks : while the Pandyan king encamped on hostile 
ground is also awake. He is not however thinking of his queen : 
but is busy visiting the wmunded and issuing orders for their 
treatment and for the safety of the camp. Both the poems are 
well conceived and expressed in a polished style. Many stray 
stanzas uttered by him are found in the poetic collections known 
as Purananuru, Akananuru, Kurunthokai and Narrinai. 

The poems of Nakkirar are full of allusions to contemporary 
events and show' that he was no ordinary bard who cared only to 
flatter and please his patrons ; but was a fairly good scholar who 
strove to produce lasting memorials of his literary skill. It is 
from his verses that we know that KarikM Chola settled the 
wandering tribes of Kurumbas^ ; that seven kings, whose 
names he mentions, were defeated by the Pandyan king Nedunj- 
Cheliyan at A’lankjinam that the same Pandyan king invaded 
the Chera territory and went up to Muchiri (the Muziris of 
Ptolemy) on the western coast and that Palayan M4ran defeat- 
ed under the walls of Madura the large army with which Eilli- 
Valavan had invaded the Pandyan territory.'* He picks his 
words and uses the most appropriate expressions to convey his 
ideas, and his style is always dignified and elegant ; but he tries 
to show off his learning and sometimes pushes his scholarship 
almost to the verge of pedantry. Besides the Tiru-Muru-karrup- 
padai, nine small poems which are attributed to Nakkirar appear 
in the eleventh Book of the collection of Saiva h^^mns. The 

1 Alam, 140. 2 35 , 3 xbid., 57. < Ibid , S45. 
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language of these poems is, however, so modern that no critical 
student will hesitate to declare them to be forgeries/ The 
legend regarding the origin of these poems is found in the HM- 
asya Mah^tmya, a Sanscrit chronicle of the temple of Siva at 
Madura, the pious author of which, who lived about the eleventh 
century A.D., appears to have had little or no knowledge of 
ancient Tamil literature/ 

1 The late Professor P. Sundavam Pillai, m.a., was of the same opinion. 
Ghristicm College Magmimlox' August 1891, p. 127. The names of the nine poems 
are as follow : — 

1. Kajilai-pati-kalatti-pAti-antati. 

2. Eeakd^'-malai-eliipatn, 

3. Yalanchnli-mum-manik-kAvai. 

4. Elu-k-tirr-iriikkai* 

5. Perum-deva-pAni. 

6. Kdpap-prasAtam. 

^ 7. Kttr-eddu. 

8- PArrik-kali-ven-pA. 

9. Kannappa-deFar-tirumaram. 

2 The poem states that during the reign of the Pandyan king Vankya- 
Sekaran 48 Pandits from Kasi (Benares) travelled southwards and settled at 
Madura under the patronage of the Pandya. His successor Yankiya-Chudamani 
aZnts Charapaka-Maran was one day seated in the royal park, wdth his qneen, and 
charmed by the fragrant smell of her tresses, wondered whether the fragrance was 
natural or acquired. In a gay mood he sent word to the poets of his court offering 
a purse of 1,000 gold coins to anyone who would guess his thought and solve his 
doubt. The poets who were not thought-readers -were at a loss to know what they 
should do to satisfy their royal patron. A poor Bralmiin who hoard of this hand- 
some offer thought it a good opportunity to enrich himself, and entering the 
temple of Siva and falling at the feet of the image of the god, prayed fervently 
that the god should help him to win the prize. Moved by his prayer the god gave 
him a p^alm leaf with a stanza written on it. The Brahmin received it with joy and 
hastened to the Poet's hall and presented the verse. It was a gem of poetry ; 
every one pronounced it beautiful in language and sentiment. It was taken to 
the king who read it with pleasure and ordered that the purse of gold be given to 
the Brahmin. He hurried back to the poet's hall to receive the prize : but 
Nakkirar said that tliei’e was a fault in his verse, and that the prize ought not to 
be awarded to Mm, The Brahmin, sadly disappointed, retraced his steps to the 
temple of Siva and falling once more at the feet of Siva's image implored the 
mercy of the god. Incensed at the presumption of JSTakkirar in criticising his 
verse, the god assumed the form of a bard, and appearing in the assembly of 
poets, enquired which of them had dared to find fault in his verse. Kakkirar 
replied that it was himself and that the fault was in the statement that women's 
tresses were naturally fragrant, which he said was impossible. The god enquired 
whether the tresses of Padminis, the highest class of women, were not naturally 
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Mdmulandr (A.D. 100-130) : many verses composed by 
bard are found in the Akananuru, and a few in the Kurunthokai 
and Narrinai. It appears from these verses that he was a great 
traveller and visited the Chera, Chola, and Pandya Kingdoms^ 
Panan-Nadu CWynaad), Talu-Nad (South-Canara) and Eru- 
mai-Nadu (Mysore Province)/ He frequently mentions '‘the 
festive and wealthy town of Venkadam (the modern Tirupathi) 
ruled by the generous Falli,” who seems to have been his patron/ 
He alludes also to several ancient kings: Perunj-Chdrru* 
Utiyanj-Gheral / Cheral-Athan who conducted an expedition by 
sea and cut down the Kadambu/ another CheralAthan who 
was defeated at Vennil by Karikal-Ohola / and the illegitimate 
Mauriyas who led their army up to Pothiya Hill, when Mohoor 
did not submit to the Kosar/ 

Kallddandr (A.D. 100-130) appears to have been a native of 
Venkadam, which town he says he quitted with Lis family 
during a severe famine.^ He travelled southwards and found 

fragrant? ** No ” said the defiant Nakkirar. Are not the tresses of celestial 
women fragrant'^ enquired the god irritated. ‘‘ No repeated Nakkirar ‘^unless 
they wore the celestial Mandhara fiower in their hair.’’ “ Are not the tresses of 
Parvati, the goddess whom you worship, naturally fragrant ? ** asked the god with 
kindling anger. No ” asserted the obstinate Nakkirar. The wrath of the god 
was now uncontrollable. The eye in the centre of the god’s forehead opened and 
emited flames. “ It is false : s^en if thou openest a thousand eyes,” said the daunt* 
less Nakkmir, carried away by his blind zeal to maintain what was right. The 
divine eye flashed a ray of fire on Nakkirar, and the latter scorched by the heat 
fell instantly from his seat, into the tank of the golden lotns ; and the god disappear- 
ed. In humble repentance the poet then composed the nine poems to appease the 
wrath of the god. 

The Mabatmya names Kapilar and Paranar as the contemporaries of Nakkirar 
during the reign of Ohampaka M^ran. Continning the narrative the poem states 
that fourteen kings reigned at Madura after Ghampaka Milran ; and during the reign 
of the fifteenth king Knlesa Pandya that is, after the lapse of about a century, it 
introduces again, with no little absurdity, the poet Kapilar and his friend Idaik- 
K4dar. 

See also Tiru-vilaiyA.dar-pur4nam, chapters 51, 53 and 66. 

^ Al'U'W, 15, 114-. 

2 Ibid., 61, 294, 310, 393. 

3 Ibid., 233. 

i 346, 126. 

« Ibid., 65. 

6 lbuL,250. 


relief in the fertile regions on the banks of the river Kaviri, where 
the chieftains of Poraiyuru and Ambar welcomed him and treat- 
ed with all the honor due to a minstrel/ He accompanied the 
Pandyan army to the battle of Alank4nam, and when the battle 
was over he sang the praises of the Victor Nedunj-Gheliyan and 
received a share of the spoils.® He refers in his verses to the 
battle in which Kari, king of Mullur, defeated and killed Ori, 
king of the Kolli Hills/'* and to the battle in which Ealankaik- 
kanni-n^r-mudich'cheral defeated Nannan.^ A commentary to 
the Tamil Grammar Tolkappiyam is said to have been written by 
him, but it is not extant. The poem Kall^dam^ which recounts 
the miracles performed by the god Siva at Madura is also ascribed 
to him ; but the language of the poem and the numerous allu- 
sions to later events contained in it, stamp it as a spurious work. 

Manhudi-Maruthandr (A.D. 90-130) or Maruthanar of Man- 
kiidi is the earliest poet laureate mentioned in Tamil litera- 
ture. The Pandyan King Nedunj-cheliyan, victor of Alankanam, 
speaks of him as the chief of the poets of his court. A few 
stanzas composed by him are found in the Pura-N4nuru ; but the 
work by which he is best remembered is the poem Maduraik- 
K^nchi,® which he addressed to the king Nedunj-cheliyan. It 
is a moral epistle, and the author appears in the character of a 
teacher and a moralist ; but as it is addressed to a restless and 
ambitious warrior flushed with success, who is his own patron 
and king, the author has considered it proper to render the moral 
to be conveyed as agreeable as possible by a profuse panegyric on 
the king and his prosperous dominion. The poem opens with an 
eloquent apostrophe in which the justice and wisdom and martial 
glory of the ancient line of the Pandyas is set forth ; then it 
relates in glowing terms the various exploits of the king which 
have extended his authority and increased his fame ; and extols 

1 Ibid., 385. ' , , 

2 Ibid., 371. 

2 Aham, 208. 

4 Ibid., 108. 

^ This poem was printed some years ago with a commentary by MaiyiJ4riim- 
permnal Pillai for the first 37 stanzas and by Subbray a Mudaliar for 62 stanzas. 

® Published by the Tamil Pandit Y. Saminatha Iyer in 1889; the sixth 
poem in the Pattup-paddu. 


the personal merits of the king, his love of truth and justice, his 
faithful friendship and fearless bravery, his high sense of honor 
and unbounded charity. The monarch is asked to bear in mind 
the fact that of the many kings, great and good men, who graced 
the throne of the Pandyas before him, not one is alive ! The 
poem then proceeds to describe with considerable wealth of detail 
the extensive country which owns the sway of the Pandya, com- 
prising fertile fields, pasture lands, wild wastes, hill-tracts and a 
sea-coast studded with busy ports where fishermen, salt merchants, 
chank-cutters, and pearl-fishers ply their trade. It describes very 
vividly the proud and wealthy city of Madura, the scenes in the 
streets and in the palace, the personal appearance of the Pandya, 
and the manner in which he receives and rewards his courtiers ; 
and concludes wifch the advice that the king should follow in the 
footsteps of his pious ancestors, perform sacrifices, advance the 
welfare and secure the loyalty of his subjects, and enjoy the good 
things that the gods gi\^e. It will be seen from the poem that 
the author was an ardent lover of Nature, and a keen observer of 
men and manners. His descriptions are true to life ; but his 
diction is not as polished and dignified as that of Nakkirar. 

Tiru-valluvar (A.D. 100-1301. His fame as the author of the 
Kural or Muppal will last as long as Tamil is a living language, 
I have already given a brief summary of the work and described 
how warmly it was approved of by the poets of the court of 
Ugra-Pandya. The immediate popularity of the Xural is proved 
by the fact that verses from it are quoted by contemporary authors 
such as Cheethalai-chattanar* and Ilanko-Adikal.^ After the 
lapse of eighteen hundred years it has lost none of its original 
favour among the Tamil people, and it is still considered the first 
of works from which, whether for thought or language, there is 
no appeal No less than ten commentaries have been written on 
it at different times ; but the commentary which is most studied 
at present is that composed by Pari-mel-AIakar.^ 

1 Main»maljalai, xxii, 208 and 209. 

2 Cbillapp-adikaratn, xxi, 3 and4. 

3 Published by the late Aramuga Navalar. The names of the com- 
mentators are : Dharmar, Manak-kudav-ar, Tharaattar, Naclichar, Pari-melalakar, 
Pamti, Tdu-malaiyar, Mallar, Kavip-perumal and Kalinkar. According to the 
Kapilar-Akaval, which is a sparious poem, Uppai, Uravai, Vaiii, Avvaiyar, 
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Kovur-Kilar (A..D. 100-130) was a war bard who was very 
iiifluential in the court of the Ohola kings. Several stanzas 
composed by him in praise of Ched-chenm-Nalank-killi-valavan 
are foitnd in the Para-nanurn. In the civil wars that raged 
during the reign of Nalank-killi, between him and his younger 
brothers, Kovur-kilar was in the camp of Nedunk-killi, When 
Nalank-killi besieged Uraiyur and afterwards Avur, where his 
brother Nedunk-killi had taken refuge, the bard tried to reconcile 
the brothers.^ He saved the life of Ilan-thathan, a poor min- 
strel, whom Nedunk-killi was about to kill on the suspicion that 
he was a spy- During the reign of Killi-valavan, when that 
king seized the sons of Malay aman and condemned them to be 
trampled by elephants, the bard saved the youths, by reminding 
the Chola-king of the deeds of mercy wdiich had rendered the 
names of his ancestors celebrated in ancient song.^ When 
that king invaded the Chera kingdom and besieged the capital 
Karur, Kovur-killar and two other bards, Alathur-killar and 
Marokattu-Nappasalaiyar, were in^ the Chola camp.'^ The 
following is a translation of one of the stanzas addressed by him 
to his patron Nalan-killi. 

“We are the devoted bards of Nalan-killi, the fierce and 
brave warrior king of Chola-Nad, who riding on a steed with 
flo'^ing mane and jewelled trappings leads an army as vast as a 
sea and lays waste the lands of his foes. We seek not rewards 
from the hands of others by singing their praises. Him alone we 
will, sing and bless for ever ! Thou lord of fleet steeds ! Myself 
and my minstrel youths, w|io know not the pangs of hunger, but 

Atliikarnian, Kapilar and Triuvalluvar were the issues of the illegitimate uaion 
of Bagavan, a Brahmin, and Akli, a Pariah woman. Their parents led a wandering 
life in the Tamil country, and abandoned each child as soon as it was boi-n : bur 
the children were brought up as foundlings by strangers, and lived to become 
famous. The story is palpably untrue : for if each child had been abandoned as 
soon as it was born, the story does not slate by what means their common origin 
was afterwards discovered. It is surprising that Mr. Simon Gasie Chetty, author 
of the Tamil Plutarch and Mr. J. E. Arnold, author of the Galaxy of Tamil Poets, 
have accepted this story as true. 

'■A Puraw, ■■44, 45v' ■ 

2 Ibid,, 47. 
s Ibid., 46. 

4 Ibid., 36, ■37. ■: ■ 
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have always feasted on sweets and rice and flesh fried in ghee (at 
thy palace) will never quit thy side ! Give up thy peaceful habits 
and start like the hooded white serpent (springing on its enemy) 
with sparkling eyes and forked tongue. Let thy victorious chariot 
proceed against the fortresses of thy rival kings, and the whole 
of this sea-girt earth shall be thine ! Every time I strike my war- 
drum with the short stick with trinkling bells tied to it, thy foes 
shall tremble !” ^ 

iTaiyanar (kJ). 100-130) author of a grammar of errotic 
poetry called Iraiyanar-AkapporuL In later periods the author’s 
name was confounded with that of Siva and his insignificant 
treatise of sixty Sutras was considered the incomparable produc- 
tion of the god Siva ! ^ 

Pamnar (A.D. 100-130). Like most of the minstrels of this 
period he appears to have travelled through the Ghera, Chola and 
Pandyan kingdoms, visiting the mansions of petty chiefs as well 
as the courts of kings. He refers to a confederacy of nine 
princes, most probably Kurumbas, defeated by Karikal-Chola 
who had invaded their territories with a large army : ^ and to 
the defeat of Arya kings by Chenkudduva-Chera, the grandson 
of Karikal Ohola.‘* He praises the valor and munificence of 
Thittan, king of Uraiyur,® of TJthiyan, chief of Pali, where 
gold mines were worked® and of Thithiyan, chief of the 
Poth 5 ^a hill, who defeated the Kosar.^ Ten stanzas composed 
by him in praise of the Ghera king Chenkuddiiva, form part of 
the Pathirrup-pattu. The poetess Auvaiyar states that he was 
present w^hen Kovalur, the capital of Kari, was stormed by iSiedii- 
man-Anchi, chief of the Athiyar, anS sang the praises of the 
victor ; but the verses uttered by him on the occasion are not now 
extant.® The following is a translation of one of the stanzas sung 


Ibid.,. 382. ' 

2 Published by Rao Bahadur C. W. Tharadtharam Pillai, with the commentary 
Nilakariclau. 

2 Aham, 124. 

4 Ibid., 396. 

Ibid., . 

6 Ibid., 257. 

7 Ibid., 195. 

^ Furarrij 99. 
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by Mm on the battle-field in which both the rival kings Nednnj- 
cheral-Athan and Peru-virar-Killi died after a most sanguinary 
conflict. 

‘^The elephants pierced by arrows are all disabled for ever. 
The splendid chargers are all slaughtered with their brave riders. 
The commanders who drove in their chariots all lie dead, their 
faces covered with their shields. The big thundering drums roll 
on the ground, as no drummer is alive. Both the contending 
kings have fallen on the battle-field, their perfumed breasts 
pierced by long lances. Alas 1 what will become of their fertile 
countries, in the cool rivers of which peasant girls decked with 
bracelets made of lily stalks, leap and sport ? ^ 

.Perunh-Kausikandr (iV.D. 100-130), a native of Perunknnrur, 
composed the Malaipadu-Kad^m, a panegyric on Nannan, son of 
Nannan, chief of Chenkanma."^ The poem describes eloquently 
the grandeur of the scenery on the mountain Naviram ; the 
ceaseless din on the hill sides caused by the roar of cascades fall- 
ing on rocks, the shouts of the elephant trainers, the songs of 
women pounding millet, the whir of sugar-mills and the sound of 
drums beaten by drunken hill-men who dance merrily with their 
women ; the stones with epitaphs inscribed on them set up in 
memory of departed warriors ; the sign-posts planted at crossings 
showing the names of the places to which the roads lead ; the 
hospitality of the hill-tribes ; the rapid current of the river Cheyar 
which rushes whirling and eddying down the hill ; the fort-gates 
guarded by soldiers armed with swords and lances : and the 
courteous reception of minstrels by the chief ISbannan who 
welcomes them graciously and expresses his regret for the tire- 
some ascent up the hill, and waits not till they finish their songs, 
but feasts them and sends them home loaded with presents. 

Auvvaiyar (A.,D, 100-130) the most famous of Tamil poet- 
esses, is even more popular than Tiru-valluvar as the work of the 
latter is studied only by advanced scholars, while the poems of 
Aiivvaiyar are read by every Tamil student, soon after learning 
the Alphabet. Her two books of aphorisms entitled Attichudi 
and Konrai-venthan, written in the order of the Tamil Alphabet 


^ Ibid., 63, This stanza was most probably composed by an earlier poet. 
^ Tbe tenth poem in the Pattup-paddu. 
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which the learned Beschi considered as ^‘worthy of Seneca him- 
self,’' ^ have been most appropriately called /‘the Golden Alpha- 
bet of the Tamils." ® Being a minstrel by profession, she 
acquired in her early youth considerable facility in expressing 
herself in verse, and possessing naturally a literary turn of mind 
and poetic feeling, she appears to have improved them by exten- 
sive learning, so much so that she was soon recognised by her 
contemporaries as an accomplished poetess. She describes herself 
as appearing “with a shining forehead, eyelids painted black and 
wearing a Jewelled girdle on her waist." ® The best part of her 
life was spent in the court of Athiyaman-Anchi, prince, of 
Thskadfir, who held her in great regard. She says that the halls 
and towers of Athiyaman's palace echoed many a day with her 
songs, which she sang to the accompaniment of a tabor.'^ Her 
intimacy with Athijj'aman is expressed very quaintly by her as 
follows: — 

“ Pleasant art thou prince ! to us, as the huge elephant is to 
village youths, when it lies down in the river and allows them to 
wash its white tusks: but ferocious art thou to thy enemies 
as the same elephant is when in rut."^ When the fruit of a 
certain Nelli-tree which was reputed to 

possess the marvellous virtue of prolonging life, was presented to 
Athiyaman, he did not eat it himself : but gave it to Auvvaiyar : 
and the grateful minstrel thanks him in the following words : — 

“ Thou Anchi ! king of the Athiyar 1 Eesistless in war : who 
wearing a golden necklace and wielding the victorious sword in 
thy powerful arm which is adorned with armlets, slayest thy 
enemies on every battle field ! may thou be eminent for ever as 
the matchless God (Siva) whose throat is blue and who wears the 
silvery crescent on his head ! For thou hast given me the sweet 
fruit of the Nelli-tree which grew on the giddy height of a lofty 
mountain, knowing that it will save me from Death." ® Athi- 
ytoan sent Auvvaiyar once on an embassy to Thondaiman, king 

1 Babirjgton’s Chen Tamil Grammar Introduction, p. xi. 

3 Asiatic Eesearches, vii, p. 350, London Edition. 

^ Fumw, 89. . 

« Ibid., 390. 

i Ibid., 94. 
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of Kanehi, most probably seeking the assistance of that king 
against bis enemies. ^ It is not known whether the embassy 
was successful or not : but some time afterwards Athiyaman was 
killed in a battle : and the verses uttered by Auvvaiyar on the 
occasion are very pathetic. 

“ If there was little liquor, he would let us drink it : if there 
was much, he would also share it joyously with us, while we 
sang to him. Whether it was a simple meal or a grand feast, he 
would sit to meal with a large company of guests. Wherever 
bone and meat were plentiful he would place us: wherever 
arrows and lances were aimed he would take his stand. With his 
perfumed hands he would stroke my head. Alas ! the lance that 
pierced his beloved breast, pierced at the same time the alms 
bowl of his minstrels, the hands of the poor whom he fed, and 
the tongues of the learned poets of his court. Dim are the eyes 
of his dependents, with weeping ! Oh! where is he our dear prince ? 
No more are there bards to sing or patrons to reward them. But 
many are the men who are as useless to this world as the flower 
of the Pahlinrai which blooms on the cool banks of rivers : but is 
not worn by any one.” ® After the death of her patron 
Athiyaman-Anchi she travelled in the Tondi-Nad and some years 
hence returned to Thakadur, where Elini, the sou of Neduman- 
Anchi, received her very kindly. She describes her reception aS 
follows: — ’ “Early on a dewy morning, while the mild moon 
was still shining, I stood at the entrance to the palace of Elini, 
King of the Athiyar, and striking the drum which I carried in my 
hand, I sang “ Long life to thee Elini ! King of the Athiyar ! who 
stornaest thy enemies’ forts and ravagest their fields ! ” Straightway 
he welcomed me and made me change my dirty dress and put on 
fine new clothes which he presented. In a golden cup he offered 
me strong old liquor which fired my blood to a frenzy and he 
feasted me right royally.” 

She attended the magnificent sacrifice performed by the 
Chola king Peru-nar-Killi, and she had the honor of addressing 
the three Tamil kings, Ugrapperu-Valuthy, Peru-nar-Killi and 
the Chera Ma-ven-ko, who were seated together on the occasion. 
She exhorted them to do good during all their life time, which 
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alone slie said would save theiu i a the future. ^ As a specimen 
of the pure principles and practical philosophy she preached, I give 
below a translation of the first eight lines of the Attichudi or 
the Golden Alphabet : — 

1. Desire to do charity. 

2. Anger should be controlled. 

3. Fail not to render what help lies in your power. 

4. Prevent not the giving of alms. 

5. Eeveal not what you possess. 

6. Slacken not exertion. 

7. Neglect not numbers and letters. 

8. Begging is shameful. 

In the Vindda-Tasa-manjariy which is a collection of amusing 
stories and anecdotes, composed by the late Virasami Chettiar, 
Tamil Pandit of the Presidency College, Madras, Auvvaiyar is 
frequently mentioned as a contemporary of the Chola king 
Kul6ttunga, vvho lived in the ninth or tenth century A.D., and 
was the patron of the famous poets Oddaik-Kiittar, Kambar and 
Pukalenti.'-^ In other recent works of Tamil Pandits, she is 
spoken of as having lived during the time of Sundarar the devo- 
tee of Siva, and of his friend and patron Cheraman Perumal, the 
last of the Chera kings. These stories appear to be of every 
recent origin and are not supported by any authority in classical 
works, or in the old commentaries : and should therefore be 
rejected as entirely groundless. It is clear from her poems which 
are preserved in the Purananuru and Akanamuru that she 
flourished during the reign of the Pandyan king Ugrap-peru- 
valuti in the beginning of the second century A.D.^ and could 
not have therefore been a contemporary of the mediaeval kings 
Kulothunga Chola or Cheraman PerumaL But Tamil Pandits, 
who love the marvellous, assert with a show of wisdom, that 
Auvvaiyar lived to the extraordinary age of six or seven hundred 
years, and that in her youth she was a contemporary of Ugra- 
Pandya, and in her old age of Kulothunga-Chola, whose reign 
commenced seven centuries later ! Two poems entitled Panthan- 
antati and Asatikkovai are attributed to Auvvaiyar ; but their 


i Ibid., 367. 


2 Vinoda-rasa-manja.ri, p. 57, 


^ Pura-naiinra. 


modern language betrays that they are the works of a much later 
poet.^^, 

Idaik^hMwndr^ {k.Jy . 100-130) was the author of the Oosimuri, 
a poem which is not now extant, hut which is quoted in Gunasa- 
gara’s commentary to the Yapp-arunk-kalam/'^ He visited the 
camp of the Chola king Killi-valavan, when he was besieging 
Karhr, the Chera capital. 

Cheettalcdch-ehcUtanar (A.D. 110-140) was the son of a corn 
dealer of Madura. He professed Buddhism, and was eminent as 
a logician, theologian and poet. A stanza composed by him in 
praise of the Pandyan king Nan-maran is as follows : — ^ 

'' Thou august Valuti, whose arms are long and powerful and 
whose breast is resplendent with strings of precious gems ! 
a perfect master art thou of courteous and gracious acts. Never 
wouldst thou tolerate what is false. To th}?- enemies, thou art 
like the burning sun, which rises above the ocean: but to thy 
subjects like myself, thou art like the pleasant moon.” 

His fame rests on his great work the Mani-mekalai, which is 
the earliest of the five epic poems in Tamil. It is a most finished 
piece of writing and contains many passages of great beauty. 
The style is simple and elegant; and the phrases used are well 
turned and full of deep meaning. He excels most in his exquisite 
descriptions of natural scenery. He portrays beautifully the 
character of the heroine Mani-m^kalai, who, though young and 
beautiful and the daughter of an actress, devotes herself to a 
religious life and becomes a Buddhist nun. She is courted by a 
handsome prince, the son of the reigning king, but remains faith- 
ful to her vow, and far from acting the prude, she feels for her 
lover like a true woman, and tries to wean his heart from the 
lusts of the flesh and to lead him to a holy and spiritual life. In 
the last four chapters of the epic, where the author describes the 
six schools of philosophy that were then popular, he shows himself 
to be a master of the logical subtleties, and metaphysical cobwebs 
which formed the constant theme of argument among the learned 
men of his time. After completing the Mani-mM^alai, he visited 
Kariir, the capital of the Chera kingdom, and remained there for 

2 Yapp-aran-kalak-karilcai. Piira na-nurji. 


^ Vinoda-rasa manjari. 
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a long time as the guest of the king C%enk-kndduvan, and of his 
accomplished brother, lianko-adikal, 

llmiko-adikal {KJ) . 110-140) was the second son of the 
Chera king, Athan, and grandson of the Chola king Karikal, by 
his daughter Sonai. In his youth he renounced the world and 
became a monk of the Nigrantha sect, under the following 
circumstances; He and his elder brother Chenk-kudduvan, 
were seated one day at the foot of their father’s throne in the 
audience hall at Earur, when a seer appeared before the king 
Gheral Athan, and after gazing for a while at the king and his 
two sons, declared that the younger son had all the personal 
marks of becoming a great monarch. Finding that Chenk- 
kudduvan was enraged at this prediction, his younger brother 
immediately laid aside his princely dress and ornaments, and 
took the vows of a Nigrantha monk, to prevent all possibility 
of his succeeding to the throne. Thenceforth he resided in a 
temple outside the eastern gate of the city. Believed of all the 
cares of royalty he appears to have employed his leisure in culti- 
vating his taste for music and literature. Many years afterwards 
when the poet Cheettalaich-ch4ttanar visited the Chera court, and 
recited to the prince, the epic Mani-m§kalai which he had com- 
posed, the royal monk conceived the idea of writing another epic 
poem to commemorate the lives of Mani-mekalai’s parents, Kovilan 
and Kannaki. Accordingly he composed the Chilapp-athi- 
karam, in the presence of the poet Cheettalaich-chattanar. In 
elegance of style, the poem approaches the Mani-mekalai : but in 
the varied scenes it describes, in the wealth of information it 
contains regarding the different classes of society, it is far more 
interesting to the student and the general reader. The author 
displays all his knowledge of the science of music and dancing : 
and has embellished his work with ditties of love and play and 
sacred hymns, in various metres. The characters of the hero 
and heroine are well depicted. Kovilan, the son of a wealthy 
merchant, is a gay and foolish young man. He is married at an 
early age to an amiable and virtuous girl: but being fond of 
music and dance he frequents the public theatres, and falls in 
love with the most beautiful actress of his day : lavishes all his 
wealth upon her : then ashamed of his conduct he flees from his 
native city with his young wife to Madura, where instead of 
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seeking the help of the merchants who knew his father, he lodges 
in the honse of a shepherdess ; and going out alone to sell one of 
his wife’s jewels, is accused of having stolen the jewel from the 
palace, and is killed by one of the royal guards. Kannaki is a 
model wife, who loves and adores her husband although he is 
faithless to her. So sweet is her temper, that she never reproaches 
him, but studies his slightest wish and devotes herself to his 
service. After he had squandered all his wealth she follows him 
in his flight to a strange city : and when he is killed there 
accused of theft, she appears boldly before the king of that 
city and proves that her husband w^as not a thief. Then she 
gives way to despair ; and wandering along the road leading into 
the Chera country dies broken-hearted on the fourteenth day 
after her husband’s death. 

(A. D. 110-140) is the author of ten stanzas in 
praise of the Chera king Perum-cheral-Irum-Porai, wbo captured 
Thakadur, the capital of Atiyamdn Elini. Several of his stanzas 
occur also in the Thakadhr YMhirai*^ 

Pon-mudiydr (A. D. 110-140) a war bard who accompanied the 
army of the Chera king Perum-cheral-Irum-Porai, when it 
marched against Thakadhr. His verses are full of martial spirit 
and describe vividly and graphically stirring scenes on the 
battle-field,'^ 

Perunh-hunrur-kilar (A. I). 120-150), Ten stanzas composed 
by him in praise of ® Perum-cheral-Irum-Porai are preserved in 
the Patirrup-pattu. 

The following list shows the names of the Tamil poems 
composed between the years A. D. 50 and 150, and the number 
nf lines contained in each poem : — 


Mnppal or Kural 

Mani-mekalai 

Chillap-adikaram 

Kalith-thokai 

Inna-narpatii 

Perunk-kurinchi 


2,660 lines. 
4,857 „ 

4,957 „ 

4,804 „ 
160 „ 


261 . 


j j 


1 Tol-kappiyam, Forul-atthikara-m Nachchmarkk-iniyar’s commentary, 

2 Ibid. 

^ Patirrup-pattu ss. 
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Kiirinchi (by Kapilar in Ainkuru-miru) 

about ... 400 

Tira-murukarrup-padai 317 

Nedu-nal-'Vadai 188 

Porunar-arrup-padai ... ... ... 248 

Perum-pan-^rup-padai ... ... 500 

Paddinap-palai ... ... ... 301 

Maduraik-k^nchi ... ... •*. 782 

Malai-padu-kadam ... 583 

Patirrup-patu (41- — 50) ... about 150 


lines. 


Do. (61—70) 

Do. (71—80) 

Do. (81—90) 


about 150 
about 150 
about 150 


About 300 stanzas composed by the 
poets of this period which are 
found in the Pura-nanuru, Aka- 
nanuru Kuruntokai and Narrinai about 4,000 


Total ... 25,118 „ 


It will be seen from the. aboye list that more than 25,000 
lines of verse written by poets who flourished between the years 
A. D. 50 and 150 are still extant, and furnish ample material for 
studying the history and civilization of the ancient Tamils. 
Embalmed in this literature we find a faithful picture of their 
habits and manners and of their social and political condition, in 
a form which is far more enduring than if it had been engraved 
on brass or stone. There are several allusions in this literature 
to ancient Aryan works which throw considerable light on the 
history and religion of the Aryan races which inhabited North- 
ern India. The four Vedas were generally known as the Nan 
Marai or the four Secret Books, which brings out clearly the 
fact that the Brahmins jealously concealed all knowledge of the 
Vedas from the Tamils. The Brahmins were described as '' the 
owners of the four Secret Books ’’ and as the learned in the six 
sciences ” that is the six Angas^ : w., Kalpa, Nirukta, Chhandas, 
Jyotish, Siksha and Vyakarana. The ancient grammar Indra 


1 Kalpa (ceremoBial), Mrnkfca (Btymology), Chhandas (metre) Jyotisba 
{astronomy), vSiksha (phonetics) Vyakarana (grammar). 
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Vyakarana which, is not now extant, was then studied by the 
Brahmins, and proficiency in the Indra Vyakarana was consider- 
ed as evidence of superior scholarship. The Tamils were 
familiar with the stories of the Eamayana and Mahabharata. 
They knew the Buddhist Pitakas, the Nigrantha Agamas, and 
the sacred books of Markali, the founder of the Ajivaka sect. 
They knew too the six schools of philosophy. It is remarkable 
that there is no allusion to PS«mni’s Vyakarana or Pataiy all’s Yoga 
philosophy, which were evidently unknown in Southern India, 
and had not become popular in Northern India. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Six Systems of Philosophy. 

The following is a brief summary of the six systems of phi- 

losophy .s given ta the Taml epic poem Mam-mMa, wh.cb 
I trLvwill be found very interesting, as it is the earliest com- 
parative account we have of the ancient schools of Hindu 
phy: and differs in many respects from the current account 

the six systems.* — ^ 

“ She (Mani-mSkalai) approached the professors of philoso- 
phy, eager to know the true nature of things, and going up o 
the Vedic philosopher requested him to explain his 5 , 

1 l-hatl an accurate knowledge of things may be obtain 
t 1 CompariBOn, Ao.honl, 

T*.n1io3tioii Propriety, Bamour, Impossibility, Bevetsion, and 
AsiLialion.’ The authors Veda-Vyasa, KmtaMi and Jairmni 
ten, eight and sin d these means r^pectivdy, 
Set per/idfaiisof «ye kinds. It is to know colour h, the 
evrroand bytheeansmellby the nose ; taste by the tongue ; 
and’touch by the body. To see, hear, smell, taste and tonob with 
Milg. o£ ^in or pleasnre, with Me and sense and mind m ^ 
# f ViLlth and in light and space free from any defect, and to 

ascertain the place, ^ 

without the faults of prejudice, incongruity or doubt is Perception 
..Inference is the mental process by which we understand 
the nature of an object, and it is of three kinds : by co-existence , 
S'the effect or by the cause. (Inference by) co-emstence_ is to 

1^ .1. ■nresence of an elephant on hearing its trumpeting in 

know the P_ ^ to that it has been raining 

^ ■ "o- floods (Inference by) cause is to say that it wdll ram 

on seem^ - ^ Whether the cause and effect be past, 

on seeing a daik of a thing that is not 

seeTby athing ’that is seen, without the faults of prejudice 
(incongruity and doubt) is Inference. 


1 Canto xxvii. 
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Com^aTison is to know a thing by similarity, for instance, 
to imagine that a bison is like a cow. 

“ Authority is to believe that heaven and hell exist because 
they are mentioned in the writings of the wise. 

ImfUcaiion is to understand that a shepherd’s village 
stands on the banks of the Gangai, when we are told that it is 
on the Gangai. 

Propriety is when a man mounted on an elephant asks for a 
thing (to know that he asks for a goad) and to give a goad and 
nothing else. 

“ Rumour is what people generally say : for instance to be- 
lieve that an evil spirit had taken its residence on a certain tree. 

Pnpo.ssibility is the denying of an object where it cannot 
possibly be. 

Reversion is to infer that the wicked Eavaiia was defeated, 
when wo hear that Rama was victorious, 

“ Association is to know that iron changes into magnet by a 
peculiar alteration in its properties. 

Of fallacious mediums there are eight kinds : Prejudice, 
Misconception, Doubt, Decision without examination, Failure 
of perception, False Belief, Belief in what is felt and Imagina- 
tion. Preytidice to decide the nature of everything (by first 
impressions). Misconception is to suppose one thing to be 
another : for example, mistaking the shining shell of an oyster 
to be silver. Doubt is to be uncertain of the nature of an object ; 
for instance, to remain undecided whether a certain figure (seen 
ill the dusk) is a man or the stump of a tree. Decision icifliout 
examination is to mistake the stump fixed on the polo ground 
for a man. Failure of perception is not to know (the danger in) 
the approach of a ferocious tiger, although seeiiig it coming. 
False helief is to believe in the horn of a hare, which is imagined 
on hearsay. BelUf in what is felt is for example to fancy that 
sitting near a fire wall cure fever. Imagination is (for instance) 
to believe on the assertion of others that a man and woman are 
your parents. .. 

''The different systems of philosophy are Lok4yatam, 
Bauddham, Sankhyam, Naiy^yikam, Vaiseshikam and Miman- 
sakam : and the authors of these systems are Brihaspati, Jina 
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Kapila, Aksliapatha, Kan^da, and Jaimini respectively. Only 
six of the above mediums of knowledge are recognised in the 
above systems. 

“ She then met the Saiva-vati who holds that Isa is the 
Lord (of the universe) and asked him to explain the nature of his 
deity. 'He governs the two luminaries (Sun and Moon) life, 
and the five elements ; He unites the soul and body : and created 
this world as a pastime. His form is made of rays of light. 
Mighty is he to remove all sorrows by death. There is nothing 
else beside him. He is our God, said he. I he Brahmavati said 
that the whole universe was an egg laid by a God. The earnest 
believer in 'VishBu said that Narayana preserves the whole world. 
The Vedic Brahmin said that the Veda had the Kalpa as its 
hands, the Chhandas as its legs, Jyotish as its eyes, Mrukta as 
its ears, Siksha as its nose and Vyakarna as its face : and that 
it is self-existent and has neither beginning nor end. 

" Finding that those statements were neither true nor accepted 
as such by the world, she went to the Professor of the Ajivaka 
religion, and asked him to state who was his God and what 
was taught by his Sacred Books. The supreme Intelligence 
which is found associated with every thing and for ever, through 
the boundless universe, is God. Our Book teaches of five things, 
that is, the soul and the four kinds of eternal atoms. These atoms 
will collect and separate, so that the soul may mix with them, and 
see and feel them. The atoms are of four kinds : those of the 
earth, water, fire and wind. They may collect and form moun- 
tains, trees or bodies, or they may separate and expand through 
space: and wdiat recognises these is called the soul. The atoms 
of earth collect and become hard and form the ground. The 
atoms of w^ater are heavy and cool and rest on the earth, and 
can be tasted. The atoms of fire are hot and ascend: and the 
atoms of wind spread and move. Under special conditions they 
may exhibit other phenomena. The eternal atoms never cease 
to exist, nor do they newly come into existence : nor can one 
atom enter another. An atom of water cannot change into an atom 
of earth : nor can one atom be split into two : nor flattened out 
of its shape. They may move and fall or rise. They may 
collect and form a mountain, or disperse and resume their shape 
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as atoms. They may become diamonds, or hollow 

as bamboo, or appear as other objects. When they appear in 
large masses as the elements, they may be more or less or equal 
(to each other) or appear as a whole, or three-quarters or half or 
quarter, and each mass will be named according to the kind 
of atoms which are excessive in it. If they do not possess 
these properties they cannot be hard as earth, or flow as water, or 
burn as fire, or blow as wind. Only those who have divine eyes 
can see a single atom. Others in their physical bodies cannot 
discern it, just as in the twilight men cannot perceive a single 
hair, but can clearly see a mass of hair. Souls are bora in bodies 
of six different colours, msj., black, blue, green, red, yellow and 
white. When born in pure white bodies souls attain release and 
happiness. If they fail to attain release, they would again 
descend in the scale of births and rise up like the turning of a 
wheel. To gain, to lose, to meet reverses, or successes, to feel 
• pain or pleasure, to part from associations, to be born and to die 
are destined when the body is conceived in the womb. Pain and 
pleasure may be also considered eternal atoms. It is the effect 
of former deeds that is felt afterwards. The book of Markali 
explains in this manner : 

'^Leaving this confusion of words she asked the Niganta 
(Nigranta) to state who w^'ashis God, and . what was taught in 
his sacred books, and to exclaim correctly how things exist and are 
formed or dissolved. He said that his God is worshipped by 
Indras: and that the books revealed by him describe the follow- 
ing : — The wheel of Law, the axle of Law, Time, Ether, Soul, 
Eternal atoms, good deeds, bad deeds, the bonds created by those 
deeds and the way to obtain release from those bonds. Things 
by their own nature, or by the nature of other objects to which 
they are attached are temporary or everlasting. Within the short 
period of a Kshaua (second) they may pass through the three 
unavoidable stages, appearance, existence and dissolution. That 
a margosa tree sprouts and grows is eternal : that it does not 
possess that property is temporary. Green gram when made into 
a sweetmeat with other ingredients does not lose its nature, but 
loses its form. The wheel of Law (Dharma) pervades every- 
where and moves all things in order and for ever. In the same 
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way the axle of the Law retains everything (and prevents dis- 
solution). Time may be divided into seconds or extend to Eons. 
Ether expands and gives room for everything. The soul entering 
a body will, through the five senses, taste, smell, touch, hear and 
see. An atom may become a body or assume other forms. To 
stop the origin of good and evil deeds, and to enjoy the effect of 
past deeds, and to cut off all bonds is release (salvation).” 

The professor of the BdnJchya system then said that the 
Original Prodocer {Kula-Frahtiti^ is unknowable^ undisturbed 
by mind, grand and all-comprising, possesses three qualities and 
is the source of all things. From that Being, Intelligence is born : 
from it, ether : from ir, air : from it, fire : from it, water : from it, 
earth: from the union of these the mind is born : from the mind 
self-consciousness is born : from ether sound is produced through 
the ear : from air the sense of touch is produced through the skin : 
from fire the sense of light through the eye : from water the sense 
of taste through the mouth : from earth the sense of smell through 
the nose : from the union of these appear the tongue, hands, feet, 
anus and genitals : by the union of the (grosser) elements are 
produced mountains, trees and other objects of this world. In 
the same manner in which these objects were evolved into 
existence, they will recede and disappear. Till the universal 
deluge these will expand cGntinuously throughout space. The 
soul (Furmha) is easy to be recognised and capable of perceiving 
all things, one, eternal, unchangeable and sensitive, but without 
the three qualities, possesses no organ of sense and is incapable 
of producing anjffhing by itself. There are twenty-five entities, 
viz., earth, water, fire, air and ether: the skin, the mouth, the 
eye, the nose, and the ear : the sense of taste, light, tangibility, 
sound and smell: tongue, feet, hands, anus and genitals : the 
mind, intelligence, self-consciousness, the Original Producer and 
the soul. 

After listening to this faultless exposition (of the Sankhya 
system) she asked the professor to explain his doctrine. 

He said that there are six divisions (or categories of objects) viz,, 
substance, quality, action, genus, individuality and concretion. Of 

^ The three qualities are {Satfva} goodness or purity (Udjcs) passion or 
activity, (Tamas) darkness or stolidifcy. 
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these, possesses action and is the origin of 

all objects. It has nine divisions : earth, water, fire, air, ether, 
space, time, sonl and mind. Of these earth hniS G.Ye qualities j 
soTind, tangibility, colour, savour and odour, The remaining four 
(water, fire, air, and ether) have each one quality less (than those 
possessed by its predecessor in the order in which they are 
named : that is to state more clearly, water has the qualities of 
sound, tangibility, colour and savour : fire has the qualities of 
sound, tangibility and colour: wind has the qualifies of sound 
and tangibility, and ether has only one quality, sound). Collected 
substance has many qualities such as, sound, tangibility, colour, 
odour, savour, largeness, smallness, hardness, softness, goodness, 
meanness, form and space. Action is produced by substance and 
its qualities. The highest genus is truth or (being). As motion 
and rest are general qualities, dissolution and existence are natural 
to substance. hidividuality is in atoms. Concretion is the 
intimate connection between attribute and subject.’’ 

She then asked the Bhutavdti to speak and he said : — Just 
as the intoxication of toddy is generated by adding jaggery and 
the flower of the Dhatakee (Bauhmia-racemosa) to other ingredi- 
ents, so does consciousness appear 'When the elements mix together 
(and form a body). Consciousness disappears like the sound of a 
broken drum when the elements (which form a body) disperse. 
The elements which, associated with life, possess feeling, and the 
elements which, separated from life, possess no feeling, are born 
from their respective elements. This is the true doctrine : The 
opinions of the Lohdyata are the same with slight differences. 
Except what is perceived by the senses, all that is inferred by the 
mind does not exist. The world and its effect exist in the present 
birth. That we enjoy the effects of our deeds in a future birth 
is false.” 

Having listened to the professors of the five systems of phi- 
losophy, viz., (i) The Vedio Pram4na\4ta or Mimansa, (ii) the 
Naiyayika which comprised the Ajivaka and Nigranta Schisms, 
(iii) the Sankhya, (iv) Vaisfeshika, and (v) Bhutavataor Lok4yata, 
Manimekalai was eager to learn the Baudha system and went to 
the venerable Buddhist monk and said ‘‘ I have heard the five 
philosophical systems, and as none of them appear to me to be 
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correet, I do not believe in any of them. Venerable monk, I 
beseech thee to teach me the truth,” “ I shall teach thee, 
listen to me attentively ” replied the monk (and continued). 
"The sources of true knowledge according to A’dhi-Jinfendra 
are only two. Eight perception and inference. Perception he has 
described as conscious feeling (through the senses) ; name, species, 
quality, action and so forth (of an object) are (known by) infer- 
ence. (In ascertaining) cause or effect and (in making a) general 
inference we may be wrong: but the inference of an effect as 
smoke from fire is correct. All other sources of knowledge are 
irregular inferences. There are five (parts in every inference or 
syllogism) Assertion, Reason, Example, Comparison and Deduction. 

‘ This momit/ain has fire ’ is 

‘ Because it has smoke ’ is Eeason, 

* Like the kitchen-hearth ’ is 

‘ This mountain also has smoke ’ is Oomparison. 

‘ As it has smoke it has fire ’ is Deduction^ 

‘ Whatever does not possess fire cannot be accompanied by 
smoke’ as for instance a stream (of ’water) is an example of the 
Negative of the Assertion. Enquiring into the nature of the 
correct Eeason of an effect is as follows 

‘ Sound is non -eternal ’ is Asserftott. 

‘ Because it is made ’ is Beason. 

‘ Whatever is made is non-eternal like a jar ’ is Eicample. 

‘Whatever is eternal is not made like the sky ’ Negative 
Emmple* 

An inference without correct reason is as follows : — 

‘ There is no jar in this open Space* is 

‘ Because it is not visible’ is 

‘ Because the hare has no horn we do not see it ' is Example, 

^ Whatever exists can be seen, like the fruit on the palm ’ 
is a negative example. In this manner a cause should be estab« 
lished. If it is asked what smoke has proved, the answer is : 
By the concomitance that * where there is smoke there is fire ’ 
and the converse negative fact that ‘ where there is no fire 
there is no smoke* smoke proves (the existence of) fire. The 
upward and curling progress of smoke is the effect of fire ; and 
hence the rising black smoke proves (the cause which is) fire. 
If the concomitance (alone) is to prove the fact, one who saw a 
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donkey and a harlot together at a certain place and at a certain 
time, should at a subsequent time, when he sees a donkey, infer 
also the presence of a harlot : but this is (manifestly) incorrect. 
(Similarly) if the converse negative fact that where there is 
no fire there is also no smoke” (alone) is to prove the (above) fact 
(when one sees) that there is neither a dog’s tail nor a fos.’s tail 
in the hind' part of a donkey, he should not infer the presence of 
a dog’s tail, when he sees the tail of a fox at another place. 

“ Both Oomparison Sbiidi Deduction are subordinate to Example. 
Assertiony Reason and Example may be correct or fallacious. A 
correct Assertion is that which has a clear subject and a clear 
predicate and well defined; as for instance (the Assertion) 

‘ sound is eternal or non-eternal.’ Here sound is the subject^ 
eternity or non-eternity is Vae predicate. 

‘‘ Eight i^ea.§ 09 ^ is of three kinds : it may be founded on the 
Assertion itself ; or it may be from Analogy or from the Negative 
proposition. If it is from Analogy, it should be from a perfect 
similitude, for instance, if it is intended to assert that sound is 
non-eternal (the Eeason by Analogy would be) 'even as non- 
eternal as a jar.’ If it is from a Negative Proposition it is as 
follows: ' whatever is eternal is not made as the sky.’ To be 
made : and to appear during a certain action,, constitute a proper 
reason for non-eternity, according to Assertion, Analogy and the 
Negative Proposition. 

"Eight j&TOmpZe is of two kinds : it may be Positive or 
Negative, A Positive Example is (as follows) : — ' Non-eternity 
is concomitant with Jars and the like.’ A Negative Example 
is to show that the effect (predicate) does not exist where the 
cause (reason) does not exist. The above are correct premises 
(in argument).” ^ 

Having explained the means by which a correct knowledge 
of the nature of things may be obtained, the Buddhist monk 
proceeded to expound the doctrines of Buddha as follows 
" Once upon a time when all the sentient beings (of this world) 
were wholly bereft of wisdom, VS.man (the beautiful) quitted 

J The Maiix-Mehalai explains further in defcail Wlacious Assertion, Fallacious 
Keason and Fallacious Example.— I omit them however as their description is too 
technical to be interesting to the general reader* (XXIX. 143-473^) 
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the PmhitalSka (a lieavenly region) and appeared (in this world) 
yielding to the earnest prayer of hosts of crowned immortals. 
He sat at the foot of the Lodhi {tree) and having conquered Mara 
(the tempter) the hero got rid of the three evils, and preached 
the truths of salvation, which countless Buddhas had graciously 
proclaimed (in past ages). Twelve C dims (for births). 

They arise one out of another and disappear one after another 
in regular succession. They act in a cycle disappearing in the 
same order in which they appear ; each one vanishing when the 
next one vanished or springing into existence when the next one 
appeared, aud may be regarded as a continuous chain. (This 
chain) is in four parts (Khanda) and has three links (sandhi). It 
leads to three kinds of birth ; and there are three divisions of time 
suitable to those births. Out of (this chain) spring our defects, 
deeds and their results. It ensures our salvation when we realise 
that it is ever in motion and leads to no good but ends in 
suffering. Four Truths depend on it and the five aggregates 
(shandhas) form itis basis. It may be described by six modes of 
expression. It produces /owr benefits, through four excellent qualities 
(of the mind), and questions about it may be answered in four 
ways. It has neither beginning nor end. It acts continuously 
and never ceases. It has no creators, nor was it ever created. 
In it there is no idea of ‘ I ^ or ‘ mine ’ and nothing is lost or 
gained. It cannot be brought to a close, nor will it itself come 
to an end. All actions and their results, Birth and Eelease and 
all such (changes) are caused by itself. 

“Ignorance, Action, Consciousness, Name and Form, The 
senses, Contact, Sensation, Desire, Attachment, Existence, Birth 
and the Eesult of deeds ; these are the tivelve causes. If those 
who are born understand (these twelve) they would attain great 
happiness : if they do not understand (them) they would suffer 
in the lower worlds. 

“ Not to understand those abovementioned (the twelve causes) 
and to act under mental illusion, forgetting the conditions of 
nature which are perceivable by the senses : to trust in hearsay 
and believe in the existence of (such imaginary objects as) a 
hare’s horn is Ignorance, 

“ The innumerable living creatures in the three worlds are of 



sir kinds m infernal beings, beasts and 

ghosts. According to their good and evil deeds they are born 
and, from the time of their conception, they enjoy pleasure and 
pain in due time, and corresponding to the accumulated effect 
of their deeds (ifanna). 

''What are evil deeds? listen thou fair maid who wearest 
choice bracelets ! Killing, theft and adultery which are the three 
sins of the restless body : lying, slander, abuse and vain conver- 
sation, which are the four sins of speech : covetousness, malice 
and scepticism, which are the three sins of the mind : These 
ten (5ms) wise men who know the effect (of their deeds) will 
avoid. If they do not avoid them they would be born as beasts, 
demons, or inhabitants of the lower wwlds, and be distracted by 
sorrow. 

" What are good deeds ? (They are as follow): to avoid the ; 
above-mentioned ten (sins) ; to observe the rules of purity : and 
above all to practice charity. Those who do these good deeds 
will be born in the three higher forms of birth (that is) as gods, 
human-beings, or good spirits and enjoy pleasure according to 
(the measure of) their good deeds. 

Consciousness is like the perception of men in sleep, and is 
not affected by the senses. 

Name and Form are the conceptions of (one’s own) life and 
body arising out of that consciousness. 

The six gates (or senses) oire the organs through which 
impressions are made on consciousness. 

Contact is the approach of consciousness to outside object 
through the senses. 

Sensation is the feeling created in consciousness by external 
objects. 

Desire is the wish for more of (a particular) sensation. 

Attachment is the bond created by desire. Existence is the 
life (we lead) being the sum of our deeds of consciousness drawn 
by attachment. 

Birth is the appearance in an organised body which is the 
effect of former deeds. 

Disease is the falling off from the natural (healthy) state and 
the advent of pains in the body : Old age is the weakness which 




sets in the body after long life. Dmih is the dissolution of the 
body, which bore a name and form, and its disappearance, like 
the setting sun, 

“ From Ignorance springs action : from action springs con- 
sciousness : from consciousness spring Name and Form : from 
Name and Form spring the senses : from the senses springs con- 
tact : from contact springs sensation : from sensation springs de- 
sire : from desire springs attachment : from attachment springs 
existence : from existence springs a continuation of births : from 
birth springs a train of unavoidable suffering such as old age, 
disease, death, grief, lamentation, dejection and despair. (In this 
manner) Desire acts (and reacts) in a circle ceaselessly. By the 
destruction of Ignorance, action is destroyed : by the destruction 
of action consciousness is destroyed: by the destruction of con- 
sciousness, Name and Form are destroyed : by the destruction of 
Name and Form, the senses are destroyed : by the destruction of 
the senses contact is destroyed : by the destruction of contact 
sensation is destroyed : by the destruction of sensation desire is 
destroyed : by the destruction of desire, attachment is destroyed : 
by the destruction of attachment existence is destroyed: by the 
destruction of existence Birth is destroyed: by the destruction of 
Birth disease, old age, death, grief, lamentation, dejection, despair 
and the like endless suffering will be destroyed. In this manner 
salvation (h 

Ignorance and action, these two being the cause of the rest, 
form the Ji<rst Khanda (or section) ; consciousness, Name and 
Form, the senses, contact and sensation being the (immediate) 
effect of the foregoing (section) form the second Khanda ; Desire, 
Attachment and existence, being the evil result of sensation form 
the third Khanda; Birth as well as disease, old age, and death 
all of which follow birth, form the ; 

“ Action and consciousness form the first Linh (sandhi). Sen- 
sation and desire, faultlessly understood, form the second Linh. 
From good and evil deeds (or existence) to proceed to births is 
the third Linh, 

‘‘ The three hinds of birth as follows : — Birth with consci- 

ousness but without (external) form : Without consciousness hut 


' Compare Mahavaggar 1, 1-2. Sacred Books of fche East, Yol. XIII. 
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with form : with both consciousness and form: as human beings, 
gods, or beasts. ■ 

^VThe (divisions of) time are the past which ought to 
be said to include (the stages of) ignorance and action : the present 
which may be described as including consciousness, name and 
form, the senses, contact, sensation, desire, attachment, existence 
and birth : the future which is said to include birth, disease, old 
age, death, grief, lamentation, dejection and despair. The defects 
are Desire, Attachment and Ignorance. Action and existence 
constitute OUT (good and evil) deeds. 

“ Consciousness, Name and Form, The senses, Contact, Sensa- 
tion, Birth, Old-age, Disease, and Death are the natural Result 
{of our deeds). 

All sentient beings who suffer by the above Defects, Deeds 
and Results are temporary. No being has an (immortal) soul. 
To understand thus (and realize these truths) is salvation. 

Consciousness, Name and Form, the Senses, Contact, Sensa- 
tion, Birth, Disease, Old-age, Death, Grief, Lamentation, Dejec- 
tion and Despair are {four) Distempers, The cause of these Dis- 
tempers is Ignorance, xlcfcion, Desire, Attachment and Existence. 

‘‘Birth is painful; attachment is its cause: Release is joy- 
ful; absence of Attachment is its cause. These are the Four 
Truths, 

“Form (or organised body). Sensation, Perception, Dis- 
crimination and Consciousness are the Five Aggregates (Skan- 
dhas). 

“ The six modes of expression may be explained as follows : — 
Words denote collection, continuance, excess of a quality and 
division ; and they are used to express what exists, what does 
not exist ; a truth about what exists ; an untruth about what does 
not exist ; an untruth about what exists ; or a truth about what 
does not exist, (Words such as) body, water, country, denote a 
collection. The (word) Paddy which i^ used for the grain, sprout, 
stalk, etc., of rice denotes a continuance (of phenomena), (The 
words) cessation, appearance and growth, denote the excess of 
quality, (in the successive stages of an object). When several 
letters are spoken of as a ‘word' or several days are specified as 
a ‘month/ it denotes Division. Sensation is ‘what exists/ A 
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hare’s horn is * what does not exist.’ That conscionsness is 
associated with mind is ‘ a true statement about what exists.’ 
That the mind comes into existence like a flash of lightning is 
'an untrue statement about what exists.’ To speak of something 
as an effect without knowing the cause is a ' true statement about 
what does not exist.’ To say that a hare’s horn is net seen 
because it does nob exist, is 'a truth about what does not exist.’ 

There are four excellent faculties of the mind which perceive 
(i) Agreement, (ii) Nomagreement, (iii) Non-action, and (iv) Action. 
To understand the connection of cause and effect in objects is to 
perceive agreement. To distinguish objects individually is to 
perceive non-agreement. To say that the mind cannot under- 
stand the primary cause which leads to effect in eternal and 
temporary objects is to perceive non-action. To say that the 
germ of rice springs out of the rice seed is perception of 

" The four henefits are the knowledge that (i) the world is 
nothing but a concretion of objects, (ii) that attachment to them 
is not good, (iii) that there is no connection with a creator, (iv) 
that an effect springs from its immediate cause. 

" Questions may be answered i/n four ways, (1) By a decided 
answer. (2) By answers in parts. (3) By a further question: 
(4) By silence. 

If it is asked 'whether an object which comes ioto existence 
will disappear or not the decided answer would be that ^it 
will disappear.’ If it is asked ' whether a dead man will be born 
again,’ it should be answered ' Has he got rid of all attachment 
or not (implying thereby that he will not be born again if he has 
no attachment and that he will be re-born if he has any attach- 
ment). If it is asked 'which is earlier, an egg or a palmyra 
palm?’ it should be asked in reply ' which egg to which palm? ’ 
If it is asked whether an gerial flower (an imaginary thing) is old 
or new, no answer need be given. ^ 

" There is no one cofQpetent to explain the first cause of 
Attachment and Belease. (As far as we see) the immediate cause 
of all the objects above-mentioned is lust, anger and mental 

i ‘‘When Malunka asked feKe Buddha whether the existence o£ the world 
is eternal or nob eternal, he made him no reply j but the reason of this was, that 
ifc was considered by the teacher as an inquiry that tended to no profit/^ 
Malunka Sutba in Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 375* 
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illusion. Lust sHould be got rid of by discerning (and realising) 
that (our body is) temporary, that it is suffering, is soul-less, and 
unclean. Feelings of love, compassion, and benevolence should 
be cultivated so that anger may be entirely suppressed. 

“Listen earnestly (to the preaching of the doctrine), meditate 
upon it fervently, practise it zealously and realise its truth, so 
that all illusion may be thrown off. In the four ways (mentioned 
above) enlighten your mind.” 

The most popular review, at present, of the philosophical 
systems of India is the 8arva-darswnasangraha, the author of 
which was the great religious reformer Mahdwacharya. It was 
composed in the fourteenth century, when the Buddhist and 
Lok5yata faiths were almost extinct in India, and hence it 
mentions the names of the six systems as follows :—(i) Pur va 
Mimansa, (ii) Uttara Mimansa or Vedanta, (iii) Sankhya, (iv) 
Yoga, (v) Nyaya, (vi) Vaiseshika. Oriental scholars in Europe 
following ihe Sarva~darsarm-smigra]ui hme treated Buddhism 
and Lok5yatam as non-Hindu systems.* But it will be seen 
from the foregoing summary quoted from the Mani-mbkalai that 
the six systems of philosophy which were current in India in the 
early centuries of the Christian Era were the Lok&yata, Baud- 
dha, Sankhya, Nyaya, Vaiseshika and Mimansa. These were 
the original dx systems of Hindu philosophy : and the Bauddha 
and Lokayata, far from being non-Hindu, formed two of the 
six Hindu systems. It is noteworthy however that in describing 
briefly the doctrines of each of the above systems, the Mani- 
m^kalai does not give any account of the Nyaya : but in its place 
it mentions the Ajivaka and Nigranta philosophies which 
were then evidently the representatives of the older Nyaya 
system. The Ajivakas and Nigrantas appear to have been very 
numerous during the reign of the Magadha emperor Asoka as 
they are mentioned in his edicts. 

The student of history will be doubtless surprised to find 
that all the phases of philosophic thought now current in Europe 
have their counterpart in the ancient philosophies of the Hindus. 
The Lokayata which asserts that life is a certain collocation of 
matter, that there is no soul nor a future existence, and that men 
need not care for anything but their welfare in the present life, 


i Sir Monier William’s HmduisaL 
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is idenrieal with ‘‘the scientific creed ” of the modern Materialist, 
The Banddha which teaches that “ there is no one competent to 
explain the First cause ’’ and that “ life is a continual suffering ” 
combines the Agnosticism and. Pessimism of the present day« 
The Sankhya which assumes a material First cause, but re- 
cognises no intelligent creator, has many points in common with 
modern Atheism. The Nyaya which holds that matter and soul 
and god are eternal is almost the same as recent Theism. The 
Vaiseshika which does not mention a god, but believes that the 
universe is made of eternal atoms, and an eternal all-pervading 
soul, is very much like Naturalism allied to the atomic theory. 
The Mimansa which contains very little of philosophic discussion 
but is a dogmatic assertion of the authority of the Vedas, may 
be compared to the philosophy of the Christian church which 
believes in the Bible and claims to be the only “revealed religion.” 

.. The specimen of Hindu Logic given above, from the Mani- 
mekalai, shows that the study of Logic had received considerable 
attention among the learned classes of the Hindus, It was not 
however pursued as a distinct science, in the early period which 
I describe^ but only as a method for the correct conduct of phi- 
losophical enquiry. The Hindu syllogism of five parts is niore 
complete than the Aristotelian syllogism of three parts. Their 
manner of stating the Major Premise avoids the use of general 
propositions : for instead of stating, for example, that “all smoke 
is accompanied by fire ” they say “ wherever there is smoke 
there is fire.” The argument is directly from a particular case 
to another particular case, which is the most usual and natural 
method of reasoning. Hence there is no mention in their 
system of the various modes of syllogism, the discussion of which 
takes up a considerable portion of European treatises on Logic. 

1 English Logicians have, quite recently adopted this view. It has been 
asserted by Mill, (system of Logic, Bk. II*, Chap, iii.) and partially admitted 
Mr, Fowler (Inductive Logic, pp. 13, 14) that we can argue directly from case to 
case. Professor Bain has adopted the same view of reasoning, lie thinks that 
Mill has extricated us from the deadlock of the syllogism and effected a total 
revolution in logic. He holds that reasoning from particulars to particulars is not 
only the usual, the most obvious and the most ready method, but that it is the type 
of reasoning which best discloses the real process.” (Deductive Logic, pp. 208, 
209). “Doubtless” says Professor Jevons “this is the asual result of our 
reasoning, regard being had to degrees of probability.” (The Principles of 
Science, p. 227), 



CHAPTEE XV. 

Eeligion. 

As usual amongst all nations ancient or modern, the philos- 
ophic doctrines of the Tamils were far apart from the popular 
beliefs and ceremonies. Curiosity has in all ages led intelligent 
men to explore the records of the past, to speculate on the future, 
or to dive into the mysteries of mind and matter. Whilst the 
learned few with an earnest mind and deep research attempted to 
obtain correct notions of the causes and consequences of exist- 
ence, the masses whose untutored minds could not conceive 
nature as a whole, took a low and sensual view of life, and wor- 
shipped a multitude of gods, who were supposed to bring about 
all the changes in nature, and all the misfortunes which hap- 
pened to the people. These divinities partook more or less of 
the character of the classes who invoked them. The semi-barbar- 
oiis tribes, which were most addicted to war and bloodshed, had 
ferocious and savage deities, whose altars reeked with the blood 
of slaughtered animals. Communities which were a little more 
civilised, and had cultivated the arts of peace, worshipped milder 
gods, who were content with offerings of fruits, flowers and in- 
cense. More advanced societies whose cultured mind could real- 
ise abstract ideas such as, the reign of law {dharma) and the 
unity of nature, endeavoured to conform their lives to moral laws 
and addressed their prayers to the Supreme Intelligence which 
rules the- Universe. ; 

The aboriginal Villavar and Minavar appear to have * had no 
gods. The Nagas who first conquered the aboriginal races, which 
inhabited the Tamil country, worshipped the dread goddess Kali 
and sacrificed many a buffalo at her shrines. The image of Kali 
was decked in a most frightful manner. Her matted hair was 
tied up like a crown on her head, with the shining skin of a 
young cobra : the curved tusk of a boar was fastened in her hair 
to resemble the crescent. A string of tiger’s teeth served as a 
necklace on her shoulders. The striped skin of a tiger was wound 
round her waist like a garment. A strong bow bent and ready to 
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shoot was placed in her hand : and she was mounted on a tall 
stag with branching antlers. Drams rattled and pipes squeaked 
in front of her image, while fierce Nagas slaughtered buffaloes at 
her altar. As the victims bled the priestess got up in a frenzy, 
shivering and dancing wildly, possessed with the spirit of EMi, and 
shouted “ The cattle stalls in the villages around us are full of 
oxen, but the yards of the Eyinar’s cottages are empty. Mild 
like the peacehil villagers are the Eyinar who should live by 
robbery and plunder. If you do not offer the sacrifice due to the 
goddess, who rides the stag, she would not bless your bows with 
victory ! ” Kdli being a female deity, her votaries offered to her 
balls, dolls, parrots, wild fowls and peacocks %vith which Tamil 
women used to amuse themselves. Perfumed pastes and pow- 
ders, fragrant sandal, boiled beans and grains, and oblations of 
rice mixed with blood and flesh were likewise presented at her 
shrines. * The Nagas having been largely employed as soldiers 
by the Tamil kings, their goddess Kali became in course of time 
the patron deity of the warrior class. The soldiers, officers of the 
army and even the kings joined in making offerings, to obtain her 
favor, before undertaking any military enterprise. It is said that 
some of the soldiers, in a fit of excessive loyalty, offered up their 
own lives at her altar,-, to ensure the success of the king’s armies. 
KMi was also called Aiyai in Tamil, and was believed to be the 
youngest of seven sisters. She is said to have challenged Siva to 
a dance, and to have torn in two pieces the powerful body of the 
demon Tdralca. So much was this ferocious goddess dreaded by 
the people, that it is related that on one occasion when the doors 
of her temple at Madura remained closed, and could not be 
opened, the Pandiyan king, believing it to be a token of her dis- 
pleasure, fell prostrate before her shrine, praying for her mercj’, 
and to appease the wrath of the goddess, granted the revenue of 
two fertile villages, for the expenses for her worship.' 

Some of the lower classes, as well as the Nagas, worshipped 
also stones and springs which were believed to possess miracu- 
lous powers. Eor instance, it is mentioned that in the city of 
Kavirip-paddinam there was a long stone set up in an open 

^ Ch-ilapp-atikaram, xii, 22 to 39. 

2 .Ibid., XX. 3740 and xxiU. 113 to 125, 
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square, which was resorted to by those who were snfifering from 
the effects of poison, witchcraft or venomous bites. They walk- 
ed round the stone reverently and worshipped it in the hope of 
being restored to health. There was also a spring which was 
reputed to possess the virtue of curing the defects of all the deaf, 
dumb, dwarfs, lepers and hunchbacks, who bathe in it and walk 
round it praying for its healing grace. ^ 

The huntsmen and hill-tribes or Kuravas worshipped the 
heroic god of w^ar Muruga. This god had six faces and twelve 
arms. His shrines were generally built on the tops of high hills, 
or in the midst of dense forests. His priest carried a lance the 
favorite weapon of the war-god : and was known as Velan or 
lancer. When sacrifices were to be offered to the god, a shed was 
put up, and it was adorned with strings of flowers. High over 
the shed was hoisted the flag of Muruga, which bore the device 
of a cock. The priest tied a red thread round his wrist, as a sign 
of his having vow^ed himself to the service of the god, and bowing 
before the altar, muttered spells and prayers, and scattered flow- 
ers and fried paddy on all sides. He then slaughtered a bull, and 
in its w^arm blood mixed boiled rice and offered it to the god, 
amidst the blare of trumpets, horns, bells and drums, while the 
perfumes of incense and flowers filled the place. The wor- 
shippers chanted hymns in praise of the god, and the priest went 
off into an ecstasy and danced and snorted and gave out oracles 
regarding the fortunes of the devotees. Many circumstances 
related of this god go to show that he ’was not entirely an imagi- 
nary being, but a warlike king who had been deified after his 
death. He is said to have been born in the sacred pond Saravana 
near the source of the Ganges, and to have been brought up by 
nurses. He was the Commaiider-in-Chief of the celestial 
armies when they fought with the Asiira or demons : and he in- 
vaded Lanka to kill Soora, the Asura king of that island. The 
Kuravas had a tradition that the god married a maiden of their 
tribe,' 

The shepherd races worshipped their national hero Krishna 
and his elder brother Balar^ma. Shepherd lasses amused them- 
selves by acting in their houses plays representing the chief 


1 Ibid., V, 118-127. 


2 Tiru-muruk-amip-padai , 
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events of his life, sach as : Ms childish pranks in stealing butter, 
and hiding the clothes of shepherd girls who were sporting in the 
river Yamuna ; Ms charming play on the pipe while grazing 
cattle : his amour with Pinnai a shepherdess : Ms victory over the 
cunning Kansa and Ms embassy to Duryodhana for the Panda- 
vas. Krishna was popularly known as Mdyavcm or the dissem- 
bler a title very appropriate to his character as portrayed in the 
great epic Mahabh^rata.. jHis elder brother Balarlma was famous 
for his extraordinary physical strength. ^ 

Among the higher classes of the Tamils the favorite deity 
was Siva. . He is represented as a man of fair colour with tangled 
locks- of , red hair. He has three eyes, wears a tiger's skin, and 
armed with a battle-axe rides on a bullock. His appearance, 
except as regards the three eyes, corresponds exactly with that of 
a primitive inhabitant of the Himalayan region. The people of 
this region are fair in color and have red hair and ride on bullocks 
when travelling in the mountainous country. His abode was the 
snow-capped Mount Kailas situated north of the Himalayas, near 
the sources of the great rivers, Ganges, Indus and Brahmaputra. 
His greatest feat was the destruction of Tripura or ^‘ the three 
castles” which were the strongholds of Asuras, who had caused 
much annoyance to the celestials. He married Pi-rvati the 
daughter of the king of mountains. 

The Brahmins settled in the Tamir country had not yet 
given up the worship of the elements, and some of them still 
kept up in their houses the three sacred fires, as in Vedic. times. 
They attached the greatest importance to the performance of 
Fdgas‘ or religious sacrifices, which were performed on a magni- 
ficent scale, generally under royal patronage. Horses or cows 
were sacrificed with elaborate ceremonies, conducted with great 
secrecy, within spacious enclosures, which were strictly guarded, 
and the flesh of the victims was eaten by the Brahmins. Special 
priests learned in the Vedic rites performed the sacrifice, and the 
kings who defrayed the expenses and presided at the sacrifice were 
promised the reward of heavenly bliss after death. The Brahmins 
however kept the Vedas a sealed book to the masses: and 
consequently the worship of the elements inculcated in the Vedas 


I 01iilapp*atiMram, xvii. 
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did not find favor with the non-Aryan races. The Brahmins 
found it necessary therefore to adopt the gods of the alien races, 
to obtain influence over them. Siva and KAli were the most 
popular deities of the non-Aryans, and they were first admitted 
into the Brahmin pantheon. Balartoa and Krishna who were 
the national heroes of the shepherd races were also worshipped 
by the Brahmins as incarnations of Vishnu. Similarly Muruga, 
the patron deity of the hunting tribes was adored as the son of 
Siva. In all the great temples served by Brahmins, in the 
Tamil country, images of the four gods Siva, Krishna, Balarania 
and Muruga were set up.* Siva was however considered the 
greatest of the four gods, and his temples were the most stately 
and august of the public edifices. Kfbli was held to be a form of 
P4rvati, the consort of Siva. Indra, the king of the celestials, 
Kama, the god of love, and celestial bodies, such as Surya the 
sun and Soma the moon had temples dedicated to them. With 
a view to impress upon the minds of the people, the distinctions 
of caste, the Brahmins introduced also the worship of four Bhoo- 
tas or gigantic idols, which represented the four castes.® . The 
first was fair in colour like the moon, and was dressed like the 
Brahmins who keep the three sacred fires, and held in his hands 
the implements required for performing a Vedic sacrifice. The 
second, of a rosy hue, attired like a king and armed with a lance, 
was accompanied by drums, hair-fans, banners, and an umbrella. 
The third was of a golden colour and. carried in his hands a 
plough and a pair of . scales, representing the mercantile and 
agricultural classes. The fourth, of dark complexion, wore clothes 
of black colour and had with him many musical instruments 
indicating the class of bards, actors, drurnmers and other musicians. 
The religious service in the Brahminie temples consisted in 
bathing and dressing the idols, in the morning, adorning them 
with jewels and flowers, and offering them fruits, sweets and 
cooked rice, two or three times in a day, and putting the idols to 
. sleep at night, and repeating the names and praises of the deity a 
certain number of times on each occasion. The dazzling pomp 
of the service and its touching appeal to the senses, especially in 
the large temples, might have affected the imagination of the 

I Ibid., xir. 7-10. 2 IlMd., xxu. 16-102. 
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illiterate classes, but they were not calculated to inspire anything 
like a pure and rational devotion. 

The chief anti-brahminical religious, which were popular 
among the Tamils, were the Nigranta and the Bauddha. These 
two religions considered the rites and ceremonies of the Vedas 
to be useless labor, and the exclusive privileges arrogated by the 
Brahmins to be empty pretensions. The Nigranta SJ^stem was 
older than Buddhism and the Nigrantas called the Buddhists 
Pashmidas, or heretics. The Nigratitas worshipped Argha whom 
they considered to be the Supreme Intelligence which governs 
the Universe. His image was generally in the form of a naked 
man, seated or standing under an /koke tree, with a triple 
umbrella above him * They had two principal vows, not to 
speak an untruth, and not to kill any living creature. They 
trained their minds to avoid envy, greed, anger and evil speech. 
Their community was divided into two sectionB : the srdvakas 
(hearers) or laymen and the religious men ; and of the latter there 
were five classes, who were called Pmicha-para-nmhtm, namely, 
Argha, holy men; siddha those who had acquired supernatural 
powers ; U^ddhydya^ religious teachers ; Achdraya, priests ; and 
Sadhu, pious people.® Near their temples, and in the open 
squares at the crossing of public roads, they erected pulpits from 
which their monks preached their religion. Both men and 
women were allowed to enter the monastery, and take vows of 
celebacy. Their monks and nuns carried an alms-bowl, a hoop 
made of twine to suspend a water-pot, and a bundle of peacock 
feathers with which they could sweep off insects, without injuring 
them, from the places where they have to sit or lie down. They 
repeated a short prayer of five letters, which they called the 
Pancha-rmntra} 

Images of Buddha had not yet come into use, but the im- 
pressions of his feet engraved on stone, and platforms built of 
stone representing the seat from which he preached his doctrine 
were objects of worship to the Buddhists. The pious Buddhist 
walked round them, with his right side towards them, and bowed 
his head in token of reverence. Standing in front of them, with 
joined hands, he praised the Buddha as follows : How sliaill I 


^ Ibid, xi. 1 fco 11. 


2 Ibid., X* 15 to 25. 


® Ibid., X. 98 to lOl. 
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praise thee ! the wise, the holy and the virtuous teacher, who ex- 
celled in the strict performance of religious vows ! Thou, who 
conquered M^ra, who subdued anger, and all evil passions: who 
art supreme in knowledge, and the refuge of all mankind ! Have 
I a thousand tongues to praise thy blessed feet, on the soles of 
which are a thousand auspicious lines ? ” In the Buddhist Vih4- 
ras or monasteries, learned monks preached their sermons, seated 
in a place which was entirely concealed from the view of the audi- 
ence.' One of the first virtues preached and practised by them 
was charity. “ Those who give food give life indeed ” was a com- 
mon saying among them. A life of self-control and wisdom and 
universal charity was declared to be the highest happiness of 
man. Buddhist monks were very numerous in the Tamil coun- 
try, as may be inferred from the statement that there were a 
thousand monks attached to the seven Viharas at Iv^virip-paddi- 
nam alone. The Buddhists did not observe the distinctions of 
caste, and invited all ranks to assemble on a footing of equality. 

One of the greatest facts of ancient Tamil society was religi- 
ous toleration, the spirit of free enquiry, or the liberty of the 
human understanding. The monarohs themselves openly en- 
couraged religious discussion, for, they invited teachers of every 
sect to the public halls, and allowed them to preach their doc- 
trines during festivals and other occasions of public gathering. 
They protected impartially the temples and monasteries of all 
sects ; and although they might have personally inclined to believe 
in the doctrines of a particular sect, and built and endowed 
places of worship for that sect, they cautiously avoided inter- 
fering with the rites and ceremonies of rival faiths. This religi- 
ous liberty had a great and salutary influence upon the intellectual 
and moral development of the Tamils. By softening feelings and 
manners. Buddhism also powerfully contributed to the ameliora- 
tion of the social state. The Nigrantas and Buddhists aimed at 
a high ideal of morality. Justice, humanity, charity to all living 
beings and love of truth were the virtues which they taught by 
precept and example. These two religions necessarily exercised 
a very considerable influence upon moral and intellectual order, 
and upon public ideas and sentiments. The pure conceptions of 

I Ibid., X. ll to 14. 
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morality which the Tamils had formed were the real basis of 
their ciYilization. That the sentiments of morality and religion 
predominated in the minds of the Tamils is evident from their 
ancient literature. The authors extolled piety, charity, triitlif ill- 
ness and tenderness to life and expressed a contempt for the 
perishable objects of the physical world. Their pure and elevated 
maxims were however mixed up with others of a peurile and 
imaginary character, resulting from that confusion of ideas which 
is natural in the early stages of civilization. They believed in 
the transmigration of souls, and were taught to suppress all de- 
sire, which was considered the cause of rebirths. Even the best 
intellects among them had not yet learned to discern the 
impassable limits which divide the province of reason from 
that of speculation. They tried to understand nature and 
its mysterious author, by a subtle self-analysis, instead of by 
close observation and careful study of the phenomena of the 
outside world : and their wise men wasted theiiv time in 
brilliant but barren reveries regarding the life after death. So 
much were they engrossed with the thoughts of a future state, 
that they sadly neglected the affairs of their present state. In 
fact, they gloried in poverty and utter renunciation of the w^orld, 
as the only means of suppressing desire and securing the salvation 
of their souls from the stormy ocean of re-births. Herein lay the 
seeds of national decay, which soon laid low the Tamils and all 
other Hindu races, and made them an easy prey to every invading 
power. 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

* Conclusion. 

From the foregoing account of the Tamils eighteen hundred 
years ago, it will be seen that they were a civilised and prosperous 
nation settled in the extreme south of the peninsula of India. 
Their country v/as bounded on three sides by the sea and on the 
north by the territories of less civilised races, such as the Eonka- 
nas, Kalingas and Eattas. These races must be regarded as less 
civilised than the Tamils, as they had no literature of their own 
at this early period : and the Tamils proudly spoke of their 
language as ‘'the Southern tongue’’ and of the Aryan as “the 
Northern tongue.” They were known as the Tamils most pro- 
bably because they had emigrated from Tamilitti (Tamralipti) the 
great seaport at the mouth of the Ganges.^ Their kings and 
chieftains still remembered the original Mongolian stock from 
which they had sprung, and called themselves Vanavar or 
“ Celestials.” They had conquered the country from the ancient 
NS.gas, and driving them into barren and desert tracts, occupied 
all the fairest and most fertile portions of the sunny land. Being 
the conquerors of the land, and ruled by princes of their own 
race, they had a high opinion of themselves, and were proud of 
their nationality. They had grown wealthy by their agriculture, 
manufactures and commerce ; and they enjoyed so much security 
of life and property in the fortified cities, that the higher classes 
were not afraid of displaying their wealth by their rich dress and 
costly jewelry. They were a gay and polite people, passionately 
fond of music and flowers and poetry. Their bards sang of the 
thrilling achievements, by field and flood, of their gallant ances- 
tors who had won Tamilakam for them : and stimulated in them 
a noble desire to be loyal to their kings, to labour for the good of 
the poor and the helpless, and above all to love truth and righteous- 
ness and to adore their gods. 

^ The modern Tamiilk on the Rap iiarain Branch of the Hoogly, 35 miles 
south-west of Calcutta. The Tainilittis or Tamraliptas are also meniioned as a 
parate nation inhabicing Lower Bengal in the Matsya» Vishnu, and otlier Piiranas* 
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Sixty generations have passed since the period I describe and 
■what mighty changes have occurred in this interval ! The land 
has extended, rivers have changed their courses, the ancient 
cities have disappeared and new languages have been formed by 
sections of the Tamil people. The alluvial deposits which accu- 
mulated every year, during the monsoons, at the mouths of the 
large rivers gradually extended the land as may be seen from the 

map of India in which the coast line projects into the sea at the 

months of the rivers Godaveri, Kistna, Kaviri, Vaigai, and Tamra- 
parni. In this manner, the backwater that extends from Quilon to 
Cochin on the Western Coast was formed subsequent to the period 
of which I treat, as already stated by me in my description of 
the Ancient Geography of Taniilakam. On the Eastern Coast 
the land has extended six miles east of the site of Korkai, which 
was formerly a flourishing seaport. Eurther north near Guntoor 
also, the sea coast has receded several miles, and there are traces 
of the old coast still visible to a length of about 30 miles. 

Some of the rivers have changed their courses owing to 
natural or artificial causes. The Palar which formerly flowed 
through the bed of the modern Kodu-thalai-aru has quitted its old 
bed near Tiru vellum, now flows in the south-easterly direction 
and enters the sea at a place nearly sixty miles south of its former 
mouth. But the old bed of the river which joins the Kodu-thalai- 
aru is still known as Palaiya-pai-aru or Vriddha-Kshiranadhi. 
There is no trace of the river Kaviri, at the site of Kavirip- 
paddinam, where it w’as once a broad and navigable river. 
Many centuries ago, the river breached its banks, after the con- 
struction of a dam across it near Tiru-chirap-palli, and formed a 
new branch now knov,m as Kollidam. The waters of the old 
Kaviri, east of the dam, are now drawn off by more than a hun- 
dred channels to paddy fields stretching over an area of several 
thousand square miles, and the noble river shrinks to the dimen- 
sions of a small channel spanned by a bridge of a single arch 
before it reaches M^yfiveram, ten miles west of Kavirippaddinam. 
On the Malabar Coast, the Kotta river which found its way to 
the sea through Agalap-pnla, by the side of the port Thondi, 
now enters the sea, at a place about eight miles north of the site 
of Thondi, the channel near which has silted up. 
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The ancient capitals of the Chera, Ohola and Pandyan king- 
doms are now in ruins, and their ’^ery sites are forgotten. Scat- 
tered remaiiis of massive walls incrusted with moss and lichen 
still attest the solid fortifications of Karur or Vanji, the chief 
town of the Chera King : but only the shrill cries of eagles during 
the day, and the dismal howds of jackals at night disturb the 
profound silence that now’ reigns in the desolate region. The 
wealthy and populous city of Eavirip-paddinam, which was 
the capital of the Cholas, lies buried under vast mounds of sand, 
in the stagnant pools between which may be seen a solitary stork 
feeding on fish or frogs. Shepherds graze their fiocks on the 
site of old Madura where the proud Pandya had sat on his high 
throne surrounded by a brilliant conclave of ministers, warriors 
and learned poets. 

The Tamils wdio inhabited the Western Coast and the table- 
land of Mysore, which were separated from the rest of the 
country by high mountains, differed in their speech from 
the main body of the Tamils, so much in course of time, 
that their languages became distinct dialects of Tamil, and in 
this manner the modern Malayalam and Ganarese languages have 
been formed. Consequently the limits of Tamilakam have be- 
come much narrower than they were formerly. The Tarnil- 
land may now be defined as the low country east of the Grhauts 
betw’een Tirupati and Cape Comorin. The Northern portion of 
the island of Ceylon, where the Tamils are settled for the last 
eight centuries, may also be now regarded as a part of the Tamil- 
land. Even within these narrow limits, the Tamils were many 
a time in danger of being overwhelmed by other races, but a 
merciful Providence appears to have arrested every invading 
force before it could completely overran the country. The 
Ganarese, the Moguls, the Telugu Naicks, the Mahrattas, 
and the Mahomedan adventurers of the Dekhan successively in- 
vaded the Tamil country within the last six centuries, and 
threatened to destroy every vestige of the Tamils ; but at last a 
sterner and superior race of pale-faced men dropped, as it were, 
from the clouds, and saved the Tamils and all other races of 
India from anarchy and misrule. They had sailed from a far-off 
land, over perilous seas, in search of new markets for their trade. 
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As peaceful merchants, they first obtained a footing in the conn- 
try, and by their unity, energy and intelligence soon founded an 
empire vaster in extent than that governed by any Mogul or 
Magadha sovereign. Under the aegis of England, the Tamils 
now enjoy profound peace and present the unique spectacle of a 
race of people who have retained their language and civilisation 
almost unchanged for the last t'wo thousand years or more. 

Socially and politically however the Tamils of this day pre- 
sent a mournful contrast to their warlike ancestors. They are 
now” a subject race. Their ancient royal families became extinct 
centuries ago. No longer the five Great Assemblies of priests, 
astrologers, ministers, military officers and physicians meet to 
advise and guide the ruling powder. No more the minstrel tunes 
his lute at feasts and rejoicings, to sing of the matrial deeds of 
their forefathers. No ships of foreign nations call at their sea- 
ports for fine spun cloths, and other articles manufactured by 
Tamil workmen. Not only are the Tamils dead as a nation, but 
their industries and arts and even their old gods are dead. For, 
Indra and Balariima are no longer invoked by them ; Eama and 
Krishna have taken the place of Vishnu; and in the temples of 
Siva, it is the liiiga or fhalluSy and not the image of Siva that is 
now worshipped. The Tamils still retain however many of their 
old characteristics. There are more temples and more rest- 
houses still in their country than are to be found within the 
same area, in any other part of the world ! temples reared wuth 
infinite patience and labour, and rest-houses built by private 
charity, where the poor and the rich may freely find shelter 
at all times and seasons. They are devoted to friends, respectful 
to women, charitable to the poor, fervent in piety and tireless in 
industry. “Wherever money is to be made, wherever a more 
apathetic or a more aristocratic people is willing to be piished 
aside, thither” says a European Missionary who long resided 
among them,^ “ sw^arm the Tamils, the Greeks or Scotch of 
the east : the least superstitious and the most enterprising and per- 
severing race of Hindus.” They are still the most literate people 
among the native races of India. An enlightened Government 
has covered the land with a network of roads, railways and tele- 


1 Bishop Caldwell. 
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graphs ; it has provided the best possible codes of lav? which are 
administered without distinction of caste or creed : it has opened 
schools and hospitals, and organised all sorts of Govermnent 
Departments, some of which are unknown even in England. 
The Tamils should now awake from their apathy of ages, if they 
wish to reap the full benefit of these changes. They should realise 
the fact that they are now at the parting of the ways. Mistakes 
now made will be irretrievable, and will have far reaching effects. 
If, for instance, they fail to see the utter folly of retaining the 
caste system any longer; if they avoid all social intercourse with 
Europeans, being afraid of losing caste, they would surely incur 
the distrust and dislike of the ruling race. There can be no real 
sympathy then between the rulers and the ruled, and the gulf 
that now separates them will widen still further add lead to mis- 
understandings which may embarass the Government however 
strong, and in the end prove disastrous to the subject race. 

They have too long followed the philosophy of inaction, 
which taught them to get rid of the sense of personality, with 
what deplorable results we can all see.^ Will they now adopt the 
philosophy of action ? Will they now strive to acquire the sense 
of individual life, and develop strong personalities, who will not 

flee to the jungle to save their souls, but will live in their midst 

and do their duty, to the glory of God, and the good of their 
fellow-creatures? If they still cherish their prejudices and 
superstitions, and be dreaming of future state . if their wise 
men still attempt to stifle all desire, afraid of the transmigration 
of their souls: if they still believe that our faculties were 
intended not for our beneficial use, but to be repressed and rust 
in us unused, they would doubtless be left behind in the race 
of life, and eventually be only hewers of wood and (^awers 
of water. But if they advance on the lines of western civilization, 
avoiding its vices : if they throw off the fetters of caste, which 
estrange the sympathy of one class from another and paralize the 

1 Bhagavad-gita II. Sankhya-yoga 71. He attains peace who giving 
up all desires, lives without attachment, without selfishness, without vanity. XII. 
Bhakti-yoga. 16. Dear unto Me is he who is pure, intelligent, unaffected, serene, 
givin- up everv undertaking and devoted to Me. X?II. Moksha-yoga. 66. Give 

up aU action and come to Me alone for refuge. I will save thee from all evil. Do 

nofc despair! 


genius and industry of the people : if they educate their woinen 
and train them to be intelligent wives and mothers ; if they 
open technical schools and encourage scientific research : if they 
introduce machinery for their manufactures, remembering the 
fact that workmen cannot possibly compete with inaciinery . 
and if they reform their religion, giving up idolatry and sectarian 
prejudices and make Hinduism the true worship of a living trod, 
they would assuredly prosper, and as part of the great Hindu 
nation they may rank with the foremost nations of tiie world. 
Their men of light and leading need not wait till some one sets 
an example: but if they quietly and steadily instiL these ideas 
into their families and circle of relations, and carry them out in 
practice, as far as it is possible, without causing any violent 
commotion, their names would be handed down to distant genera- 
tions, as the saviours of their community. 
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